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HAIRY SPINDLE BUMPER STRAPS 


STRAP DEPARTMENT IN CHARLOTTE—Strapping in all styles and sizes 
now expertly made in Charlotte as well as Danielson, insuring fast service and , 
cheaper delivery to Southern mills. Immediate delivery from closest point. 


SOUTHERN The Bullard Clark Company =NORTHERN 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY SINCE 1899. 


Additional facilities, including a new paper 
machine similar to the above, is increasing 
Sonoco’s raw paper supply by approximately 
40%. 


In these days of mobilization . . . in spite of unprecedented — 
production demands . . . SONOCO continues to serve the 
_ Textile Industry as a dependable source of supply for paper — 


carriers. 


| Dependability of service has been largely responsible for 
_ SONOCO’S position of leadership the past fifty years; and, 
— today, SONOCO is engaged in a further program of expan- _ 
- sion that will insure a continuance of that service. 


_ Paper production is being increased and manufacturing — 
_ methods improved so that the Textile Industry can continue — 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPpANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Modern CLUTCH SPINDLES and BOBBINS 
STIMPSON RIB BUSHING 


Less Wear Bobbin 
and Spindle 


Prevents Bobbin 
“Riding Up" 


Easier 


@ Use a modern Draper clutch spindle to reduce 
your costs and step-up your quality production. 
The Draper clutch spindle, used in conjunction 
with bobbins having the Stimpson Rib Bushing, 
will give you completely filled bobbins with uniform 


packages and properly placed feeler bunches. 
Investigate the Draper clutch spindle and see how 
you can cut your spinning and weaving costs. 
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A Bahnson Humiduct air conditioning system with refrigeration 
maintains year ‘round humidity and temperature control in this 
spun rayon twisting room; but—-whether processing cotton, 
rayon, nylon or wool,.Bahnson engineers will study your par- 


ticular requirements and recommend the Bahnson system best 
suited to your needs . 


HUMIDUCT UNIT SYSTEM | 
CENTRAL STATION AIR WASHER SYSTEM 
CENTRISPRAY AIR WASHER SYSTEM 
AIR VITALIZER SYSTEM 


Bahnson Engineering is based on 40 years experience 
in textile air conditioning and Bahnson equipment 
assures maximum efficiency at minimum cost. 


ENGINEERS AND Ke 


MANUFACTURERS 


WINSTON-SALEM, N, C. 
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PRODUCTION 


PROBLEMS 


got you up a creek? 


@ The function of our Technical Sales Depart- 
ment is to help solve various production 
problems in the field. These men are constantly 
working with new products and techniques — 
perhaps this experience would be helpful in 
smoothing out production sore spots in your 
operation. 

Our basic, continuing research in starch 
chemistry is unsurpassed . . . under the direction 
of the foremost research men in this field. 


Make the most of these facilities ...no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


For uniform quality products...for a reliable 
source of supply. . . depend on Corn Products 
Refining Company. 


write to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Globe ond Eagle are 
registered trade-marks of 
Corn Products Refining Company, 
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Du Pont Vat Colors are well known 
for all-around fastness to sun, launder- 
ing, perspiration or dry cleaning. And 
Du Pont vat dyes assure you deep 
penetration, uniformity and brilliance. 


You can choose your colors from a 
wide selection—in Du Pont PONSOL* 
and LEUCOSOL* (anthraquinone-type 
dyes) and SULFANTHRENE* (indigoid 
and related dyes). Our Technical Staff 
will be glad to help you find the right 
dye—and the right method of application 
—for all of your fabrics. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


i 

Always dye with an eye to the end use 

2 

REG. 5. PAT. OFF. 

| BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Spinning room, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. Amco HUMIDIFICATION 
already was in, and successfully operat- 
ing, when Amco COOLING was added. 


Here’s a modern “see” story — with important 
advantages for you in better quality, increased 
output, reduced waste. 


You can see for yourself the advantages of Amco humidification 
...in correct regain, even yarn counts, reduced waste, improved 
output and quality, greater worker comfort and efficiency. 


But do you know how easily you can add COOLING to 
humidification, with a ductless system? You discard nothing and 
make only a modest addition to your present humidification 
system. Add evaporative cooling room by room as you need it. 
Modify it any time it is convenient. 


The cooling. effect of evaporating twelve pounds of water per 
hour is equivalent to one ton of refrigeration. That’s the meas- 
ured resu alt of evaporative cooling in one hour in a given area. 
For example, in cotton weaving at 80% relative humidity an 
Amco ductless evaporative cooling system can economically 
produce an indoor temperature approximately 7 degrees above 
the outside wet bulb temperature. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL CO., 


AUTOMATIC 
VENTILATING 4 


UNIT 
< 


AUTOMATIC 7 
EXHAUST 
UNIT 


> 


Ventilating units draw in a controlled amount 
of fresh air, additional atomizers provide extra 
evaporation for absorbing excess heat. Con- 
trolled vents exhaust spent air and heat. Auto- 
matic temperature controls cover winter and 
summer conditions, Atomizers are self-clean- 
ing. Controls are extremely responsive. 
Amco offers both ductless and duct systems 
of humidification and cooling. An Amco engi- 
neer will give you unbiased advice on the 
system best suited to your requirements. 


AMCO HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING 


INC., PROVIDENCE, R. |. * BOSTON * ATLANTA © CHARLOTTE 
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If you can’t get frame production up after 


week-end shut downs, due to bands popping 
off, or waste from slack bands, or from sticky 

-wooden-bearing tape tension pulleys,—do as 
scores of other mills have done, and 


Modernizers 


and you'll end Monday-morning band, sticky 
tape-pulley, and cylinder troubles for keeps! ... 
Convert your frames to tape drive with 

Meadows individual drive pulley and ball-bearing 
tape tension pulleys, and be assured | 


of even tension at all times—a more uniform 
speed and twist—fewer ends down. Can be 
easily and quickly installed on either band- 
driven or old-style tape driven frames. 


“My frames are 
turing out MORE 
and BETTER yarn 


since | 
mederniced with 


EADOWS" 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: JAMES P. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, South Carolina * WALTER S. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 722, Salisbury, 
North Carolina * MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 93-A Broadway, Providence, Rhode Island * SAM HOGG, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Complete Blending, Opening, Cleaning and 
_ Picking Systems for Cotton Mills 


Opening, Blending and Picking Systems for 
: Synthetic Fibers 


New, and Rebuilt, Single - Process Pickers 
The Aldrich Synchronized Single Process Pick- 
ing System has consistently produced more uni- 


form card sliver than any other picking system. 


Parts for Kitson Pickers Always in Stock 
for Immediate Delivery 


Greenwood, South Carolina 


10 
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Growing integrated production makes Nattonal Aniline | 
, the preferred source for both civilian and military dyestuffs. 
a For unusual color effects, ask National Technical Service | 
to provide exact matches and low-cost formulas based on available 


For prompt service on the colors you need, write, wire or phone our nearest office. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Portiand, Ore. Greensboro Chariotte Richmond Atianta 
Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 
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What a job it is doing on 
igh Speed Looms! 


— / 


REINFORCEMENT 
HERE STOPS 
BREAKAGE 


A loom fixer knows his check strap. That’ s his business ... . his stock-in-trade. 
Ask one whose looms are equipped with the SLIP-NOT Nuform VICTORY 
CHECK STRAP. He will tell you from experience that top efficiency and per- 
formance are an assured fact .... that SLIP-NOT has the answer to modern 
loom checking with the Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP. 


HERE'S WHAT THE Slip-Not Nuform Victory 
Check Strap WILL DO FOR You! | 


: ie pee X series looms as much as from two to three 
The Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP, times. 
when properly installed, will not only The: Nuform VICTORY CHECK’ STRAP 
greatly prolong the life of the strap but it (Patent No. 2,374,042) is individually de- 
va ogy materially. improve the checking signed to your particular specifications. 


ta 7 The Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP is 
The Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP, as made in left hand and right hand for Draper 


illustrated with single helper, will eliminate looms. A special right hand Nuform VIC- 


breakage on the forward stroke caused by TORY CHECK STRAP is available for the 
the shuttle check. The Nuform VICTORY Crompton-Knowles S.6 loom. 


CHECK STRAP is also available with a 


The Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP is 

Cane epee: made of the same high quality SLIP-NOT 
The Nuform VICTORY CHECK STRAP will hair leather as our regular Nuform Check 
lengthen the life of the check strap on the Strap. 


oes @ WRITE OR WIRE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


AND ESTIMATED COST 


BELTING CORFORATION 
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with fiber 
plus! 


* SAVES LABOR COSTS 
* STOPS TIME-OUTS FOR 
ENDS-DOWN AND LAP-UPS 


This new “spinner” even tops the 


sensational service that other types of 


Dayco Cots have @ven! And, if you’re 


now using ordinary cots, this new and 
improved Dayco will increase the cot 


life you’re now getting by years! 


It’s made of an entirely new 


compound of American Rubber, scien- 
tifically blended for fiber non-attrac- 
tion. Its non-stop performance cuts 
non-productive costs—the cost of time 
and labor required to cope with ends- 
down, lap-ups. It’s versatile, too—use 
it for spinning all types of fibers: 
cotton, wool, blends or synthetics. 
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false startg after a shut-down, 

when your frames carry Dayco Long 

Draft Aprons! Just turn on the power 

\ and spin, right from mill-opening on 

4 Monday. No warm-up period before 

you can begin production. “First 

| apron I ever saw that you wouldn't 

‘a lose a few with, when starting up!” 
says a South Carolina overseer. 

Hi Because it’s precision made, you 

4 can change apron length by as little 

as 1/64” in diameter. Dayton’s own 
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exclusive method of marking for the 
two-apron system guarantees you a 
perfect fit, for any age or type of 
cradle. Thickness, diameter, and 
width never vary. 

To learn more about these two 
fine tools for better drafting, as well 
as the other Dayco and Thorobred 
products, see your salesman; or 
write: Dayton Rubber Co., Textile 
Division, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
5S. C. 


Girls like this six-shooter are cuter, because 
-g Dayton’s in on the draw, helping spin and weave 
| winning costumes that make pretty cowpokes prettier. 
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Remill Your Flats When Necessary 


PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES 


Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon 
and Asbestos Cards and for 
All Types of Napping Ma- 
chinery. Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing for Special 
Purposes. Lickerin Wire and 
Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Plac's Metallic Wire, 
Lickerins and Top Fiats 
Reclothed. 


It’s Part of Our Improved Flat Reclothing Service 


Reclothing your flats won’t stop poor carding, if your flat ends 


are badly worn. When you order flats reclothed, why not do a 


complete and thorough job? Our Fall River, Charlotte, Atlanta, 
and Greenville repair shops are better equipped than ever before 
to give you the following reclothing service: 

1. Reclothe your flats. 

2. Supply new flat chains for any make of card. 

3. Last, but not least, remill your flats, when necessary. 
Try this improved repair service and notice the difference in card 
performance. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Division) 


Fall River*tt Worcester*t Philadelphia*tt{ Atlantatt Greenville*tt 
Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


NG POINTS. 
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This Simple Test Will Prove It 


Let your nearest Barreled Sunlight rep- 
resentative show you how to measure 
potential savings in your maintenance 
painting. Write, and he'll call. 
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All you have to do is take a gallon can of Barreled Sunlight and a 
gallon can’ of any other good paint and thin each according to 
directions on the cans. You’ll see that Barreled Sunlight gives 
you more paint ready for the brush. Which means that for proper 


maintenance painting you need less Barreled Sunlight. You save 
money on the cost of your paint. 


But that solves only 20% of your problem. Let’s look at the 
big end of a painting job — the labor end. 

Mark off equal areas on a wall and “‘stop-watch”’ the length of 
time it takes your maintenance painter to paint one with Bar- 
reled Sunlight and the second with any other paint. You'll find 
that he can cover yardage much faster and better with Barreled 
Sunlight. Which means that with Barreled Sunlight you can cut 


your labor costs — the cost that represents 80% of the total | 
cost of a paint job. 


This practical test has been made by those in charge of mainte- 
nance for many prominent industrial, institutional and commer- 
cial buildings. And those who have made it have been consistent 
users of Barreled Sunlight . . . some for better than 50 years. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO., 5-G Dudley St., Providence, R. 1. 


Barreled Sunlight 
col 


iT ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 
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ax. 
Pay Less for 
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BARBER 
COLMAN | 


BARBER-COLMAN novi Warp Drawing WMachine 


The Model “D” Barber-Colman Warp Drawing harnesses and not more than four banks of drop 
Machine is especially suited for wide sheeting wires, and that have a high percentage of drawing- 
mills or other mills that rarely use more than six in due to changes in width and quality of material. 


Field reports show up to 4600 Ends per Hour 
Will draw warp from 10 to 300 ends per inch 
Will draw from either flat sheet or 1 x 1 lease 


HARNESS FRAME LENGTHS 


WILL DRAW 

nae iii ie Will draw from single or double beam or split sheet 
Machine | Length of Harness Will draw 1 x 1 lease in Double Beam or Split Sheet @ Cotton Yarns 

48 54! - Draws ends through drop wires, heddles and reed all in one @ Filament Yams 

| operation. This machine will draw practically any type of draft, Mace Vad 
: either complicated or simple,with the same speed and accuracy. 
66 72 ? @ Woolens and Worsteds 
86 992” MACHINE CAPACITY: Reed, 6 Harness, 4 Banks of Drop Wires | @ Monofilaments 
DROP WIRE CAPACITY: 9/32” through 3/4” wide 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS e WARP TYING MACHINES e DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPAN Y 


R K F R Lee N O 1 Ss u. S$. AY 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. = GREENVILLE, U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Our latest development — Super-Draft Spin- 
ning — is but another example of progress through 
research at Whitin. 


Introduced to the industry in 1950, it has proved 
to be very successful in actual mill operation. Con- 


Servative figures show that on cotton, drafts up to’ 


40 for combed stock and up to 30 for carded stock 
have been easily reached. Drafts on spun rayon have 
been increased comparably. 


The use of an improved cradle assures better 
fiber control, resulting in higher quality yarns of 
greater strength and evenness. Short fibers are con- 


View of Super-Draft Spinning set-up for > ga rayon, 
partially stripped down to show cradles, bands and pins. 


trolled closer to the nip of the front rolls. In the 
final analysis, Whitin Super-Draft spinning can pay 
you big dividends in lower costs, reductions in 
amount of card room equipment required, less creel- 
ing in the spinning because of coarser roving re- 
quired and larger packages used, and increased 
labor productivity. 


In these critical days, production at top speed 
is vital. New developments which may increase your 
output should be looked into without delay. We 
invite your investigation of Whitin Super-Draft 
Spinning. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANSBURG, S.C. ¢ DEXTER, ME. 
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WHITIN 


-another example of Progress through Research! 


Super-Draft Spinning is standard equipment on new spinning frames. 
It is also available as a ae changeover or as a partial change- 


e 4 on present long draft spinning installations of all types. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


“Workers Lost Their Jobs 


MASSACHUSETTS cotton tex- 


tile plant was closed down last 
June, throwing 700 workers out of 
jobs. This mill could not meet compe- 
tition, even after $800,000 for im- 
provements and new machinery had 
been spent in recent months. 

The charge had been made that New 
England textile plants could not com- 
pete with those elsewhere in the coun- 
try because of high electric power rates 
in the New England region. The man- 
ager of this plant denied that power 
costs had much, if anything, to do 
with it. High cost per unit of produc- 
tion was the reason, and the factors 
that entered into those high costs are 
state and local taxes, freight rates on 
inbound material, power and fuel costs, 
but principally, output per man hour. 
High wages and low production will 
put almost any business in the red. 

One of the greatest curses of indus- 
try is the asinine idea so many workers 
have that they can achieve what is best 
for themselves by demanding the high- 
est possible wages in return for the 
least possible production —The How- 
ard W ay, Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Segregation And The Future 


CTION of the Virginia Confer- 
ence of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple in pushing for the abolition of 
segregation in the public schools, is a 
grave step, and one that evidently has 
been greeted with serious misgivings 
on the part of some colored leaders. 
The Norfolk Journal and Guide, the 
well-known Negro weekly, says edi- 
torially in its current issue: ‘The 
change in procedure in the public 
schools cases by the N.A.A.C.P. legal 
department—with the full support of 
the national board——-was a bold stroke, 
made with some hesitation by at least 
one prominent member of the staff in 
Virginia, and it is still not quite clear 
to many lay members in this State. The 
action is considered premature by some; 
opportune by others. 
Previously the Atlanta World, only 
Negro daily in the country, and the 
Charlottesville Tribune, Negro weekly, 
had been among the papers which ex- 
pressed doubt as to the wisdom of the 


20 


N.A.A.C.P. in seeking to abolish seg- 
regation at this time in the Southern 
public schools. Both papers favor its 
ultimate abolition. 

The N.A.A.C.P. evidently has con- 
cluded that because the entry of about 
1,000 Negroes into Southern colleges 
and universities heretofore reserved for 
whites, has been accomplished with no 
outward friction, legal moves to elimi- 
nate all segregation are opportune. 
Most N.A.A.C.P. leaders seem to have 
made up their minds that white and 
colored boys and girls can be forced to 
attend public schools together with no 
more difficulty than attended the entry 
of the Negroes into Southern colleges 
and universities. 

There never was a greater mistake. 
What the remote future holds in this 
regard is not for us to say, but as of 
today it should be evident to any in- 
formed person that friction, trouble 
and even violence may be confidently 
anticipated, if segregation in thé public 
schools is suddenly knocked out by 
court decree throughout the South. 

Putting young boys and girls to- 
gether in the same school rooms and 
on the same play grounds is a very 
different proposition from educating 
matue Negro students in classrooms 
with mature white students, mainly at 


the graduate and professional level. 


The adolescent period is especially im- 
portant in this regard. 

Already the filing of the N.A.A.C.P. 
suit in South Carolia, intended to 
eliminate segregation in the public 
schools there, has led Governor James 
F. Byrnes to say that South Carolina 
“will abandon the public school sys- 
tem,” if it cannot continue the existing 
system. 

The Georgia Legislature has includ- 
ed.a budget provision that a_ public 
school or State-supported institution of 
higher learning which permits both 
white and Negro students to attend, 
would automatically stop receiving 
State funds. If such a restriction ts 
held illegal, the budget bill provides, 
that funds will be cut off the school 
system affected, This is said to mean 
that if any unit tn the university sys- 
tem permits mixed classes, funds will 
be denied all 16 units, including sev- 
eral Negro colleges. 

Governor Fielding L. Wright of 
Mississippi has stated that Mississippi 


will insist on racial segregation, ‘‘re- 
gardless of costs or consequences. ’* 

We do not associate ourselves with 
all of the foregoing, but when so rea- 
sonable a man as Governor Byrnes goes 
to the extreme length to saying flatly 
that South Carolina will abandon the 
public school system, rather than see 
boys and girls of both races educated 
in the same schools, the Negro leaders 
who are pushing matters to such 
lengths in South Carolina, Virginia and 
elsewhere, had better think long and 
hard. 

Deeply rooted customs that have ob- 
tained for generations and centuries 
cannot be successfully overturned in a 
twinkling by court decree. The Negro 
has had much sharp and unjust dis- 
crimination to contend with, but his 
handicaps are being eliminated. 

A false move now on the part of 
Negro leaders, designed.to force abo- 
lition of segregation in the public 
schools, could, and probably would, 
undo all the progress that has been 
made. Governor Battle said recently 
that in agitating for abolition of seg- 
regation, the N.A.A.C.P. is about to 
do “irreparable injury to the public 


school system, if not completely wreck 


Those are solemn words. Some 
level-headed colored leaders apparently 
know that they are true. The radical 
Negroes who have the bit in their teeth 
had better heed them, before it is 
too late. — Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch. 


Brazen Tax Dodging 


ANDERBILT University has pur- 
chased the Textron Southern tex- 
tile mill at Charlotte’ for $2,700,000 
and leased it to its former owners. 
That would seem to mean on its 
surface that this old educational in- 
stitution was going into the textile 
business. It means nothing of the 
kind. The true intent is announced 
brazenly as ‘‘tax saving.’ The univer- 
sity has to pay no income taxes, State 
or federal, therefore what it gets in 
rent is 100 per cent clear. The textile 
concern, which is in direct competition 
with other like concerns which pay all 
taxes, saves on the deal because it can 
pocket the sales price, pay a rent that 
is less than its tax saving but still big 
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CIBA RESEARCH 
more about the special dyestuffs and — 
procedural requirements peculiar to the use | 
of these new synthetic fibres by the textile 


industry has prompted Ciba Research to 
extend its activities in this direction. 


Some of our research has achieved 
advanced results . . . other phases are 
preliminary and formative . . . but all of 
our present knowledge is available for 
your use. If you will write us about your 
particular problems our technical service 
staff will immediately provide you with 
up-to-date information to the full extent 
of our present research knowledge. 


GREENWICH STREET, new YORK 14, 


Boston. ‘Charlotte 
Providence San. Francisco 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING——— 


enough to give the university a hand- 
some return on its.investment. 

And while all that is going on at 
the expense of the other taxpayers of 
the state and the nation, the former 
owner of the property will continue to 
operate just as if there had been no 
change whatever in ownership. 

No doubt both the university and 
the textile mill are in the clear legally. 
But, patently, this is a loophole which 
should be plugged immediately. The 


: heat is usually the first sign of wear. NON-FLUID 
OIL does not “gum up” in comb-bexes as do so-called 
semi-fluid oils or thin grease substitutes. Drip-less, : 
: waste-less NON-FLUID OIL keeps boxes cooler, lasts 


longer and saves clothing from damage. 


We are prepared to furnish mills with skilled engi- 
: neering service. Write for Bulletin 15-TB and free 


testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL. 


YORK NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT 


292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Works: Newark, N. J. 


- Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C.——Chicago, Til.—-Columbus, Ga.—Detroit, 
Mich.—Greensboro, N. C.—Greenville, C.—Providence, 
R. L-—St. Louis, Mo. 
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Keeps Boxes 


In comb-boxes, as well as most other machinery. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general — 
class of lubricants, but is a specific product of — 
our manufacture, 


same sort of thing is going on all over 
the country. Vanderbilt University did 
not receive its tax exemption for the 
purpose of owning textile mills and 
should not be permitted to use it for 
that purpose. 

Some years ago the State of North 
Carolina changed its laws regarding 
property taxes so as to require all edu- 
cational, charitable and religious or- 
ganizations to pay property taxes on 
property used for business purposes. 
The same rule should apply to income 
taxes and all other taxés. 


Atlanta, Ga.— Birmingham, Ala.— 


This is the first case of this kind 


which has attracted attention in North 
Carolina. If the Congress and the Gen- 
eral Assembly do not act, there will 
be numerous other cases of the same 
kind.— The News & Observer, Raleigh, 


Separate Negro Hospitals — 


& IS presumed that many of the 
readers of this magazine have ob- 
served with interest, and perhaps with 
dismay, the space which has been de- 
voted in current hospital literature to 
a discussion of the advisability of con- 
structing a new Community Hospital, 
serving Negroes exclusively, in Evans- 
ton, Ill. We feel that the issue has 
been exaggerated out of all proper 
proportion. We understand that this 
construction project has been approved 
by state and federal authorities, and 
that funds have been appropriated in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Hill-Burton Act. It is hoped that this 
new facility may meet the needs of the 


~ 25,000 Negroes who reside and work 


in the surrounding community by re- 
placing the improvised old institution 
which sustains the deplorable condi- 
tions that have been described. It is 
also hoped that representatives of 
Northwestern University’s Medical 
School and the leading members of 
Evanston’s medical profession may ar- 
range educational plans in the new 
Community Hospital which will raise 
the standards of competence of all 
of the Negro doctors of the area. 

It is not an unusual pattern in Am- 
erica to see at least two or three sep- 
arate hospitals in urban centers, like 
Evanston. These may be controlled by 
local governments, or by Catholics, 
Jews, Methodists, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Lutherans, or by other voluntary 
agencies. It may be contended by some 


that a community's best interests would . 


be served by a single large hospital 
which admits all classes of patients. 
Certainly, that arrangement is not satis- 
factory in all situations. A hospital 
may conceivably be too large to func- 
tion properly, or its program may be 
too wide and varied to permit an efh- 


cient system of co-ordination, control 


and management. Thus, we believe 
that urban communities which have 
large Negro populations are amply jus- 
tified in the establishment of separate 
hospitals which are devoted exclusively 
to the service of these people. | 
At the same time, we wish to em- 
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phasize that Negro patients and doctors 
are entitled to facilities in their hos- 
pitals that are generally comparable to 
any others that are afforded in the 
community. Though comparable, fa- 
cilities and services may not neces- 
sarily be the same in all respects. At 
many points, there are sound. reasons 
to give consideration to variations in 
racial habits, attitudes and preferences. 
In a high percentage of cases, it is as- 
sured that Negroes may be happier and 
better satisfied in their separate hos- 
pitals in which they have special pride 
and where unpleasant issues in regard 
to color may not arise: There is no real 


virtue in insisting or requiring that 


arrangements with reference to the hos- 
pitalization of Negroes and white peo- 
ple shall absolutely coincide at all 
points. 

Hospital trustees, serving conscien- 
tiously and unselfishly, have the re- 
sponsibility of formulating their plans 
and policies in ways which properly 
represent the traditions, sentiments and 
aspirations of their fellow-citizens, In 


_ the spirit of democracy, it is hoped that 


they may provide hospitals which truly 
reflect local and regional conditions, 
without confusion or deterrence by 
those who, lacking proper understand- 
ing, advocate the application of some 
ill-advised or ill-timed national or 
world-wide formula. 

In many phases of life in the South, 
segregation Of the races is required by 
law or ordinance. Complete integra- 
tion of hospital services to white and 
Negro patients in the area of this mag- 
azine’s circulation is impractical at this 


time. The principle of separate, but 


comparable, facilities is soundly in- 
trenched, and remarkable progress has 
been made in recent years in inter- 
racial relations. It is hoped that the 
Evanston incident, and others of sim- 
ilar character which may have outside 
nspiration and agitation, will not se- 


riously disturb the hospitals of the 


South.-—Southern Hos pital 


Silk Dies Hard 


ILK dies hard and, in fact, at the 
moment is not dying at all but is 
attempting to stage something of a 
comeback in the United States through 
the importation of novel weaves of 
silk goods imported from India. 
This is something worthy of the 
consideration of people in the cotton 
trade who are too much concerned 
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over the boasts of the rayon makers 
that, eventually, they will run cotton 
clean off the map. 


The new silk weaves are new only — 


in this country, as they are old in 
India. They are known as tussah silks 
and, in the 42-inch wide constructions, 
are the first to be seen in this country. 
Their novelty consists in their extreme 
heavy weight and some of them are 
“Shaggy.” They offer something en- 
tirey new when made up into sports 


jackets, shorts, slacks and casual 


clothes. The cloths are bound to go 


into only the “high-style” brackets of 


Check us for Quality 


clothing for they will have to be priced 
high, even for these times of high- 
priced clothing. Being so heavy, they 
naturally are much higher in cost than 
lighter goods. 

One herringbone pattern sells for 
$6.10 the yard. There is trick weaving 
in this pattern which produces what 
the manufacturers call a ‘‘subtle’’ effect. 
A pronounced shaggy cloth, also in 
herringbone weave, brings $3.90 and 
seems to be the cheapest thing on the 
list. A “burlap’’ type of weave, 50 
inches wide, is listed at $6.25 a yard. 
It ought to go over with a bang for 


Check us for Sewtce 


COMPLETE 
and TWISTING 
Bolster Service 


All Styles and Types 


H&B — WHITIN — DRAPER 
SACO-LOWELL — FALES & JENKS 


Spinning and Twisting Rings and Holders 


BOBBIN GEARS 


Manufacturers of All Types of Cast Tooth — 
and Cut Gears for Carding and Spinning 


THE FINEST THE INDUSTRY AFFORDS 


| QUALITY TEXTILE M 


ACHINE PARTS || 


| P.O.Box 164. GASTONIA, N.C. Phone 5-4311 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


those who like sports jackets of ex- 
treme rough and ready appearance. 
These heavyweight goods give silk 
an entirely new appearance, according 
to samples, and they possiblly may 
cause as much of a stir among cloth- 
ing manufacturers as the new fluores- 
cent fabrics of other fibers, around 
which a patent fight already is raging. 
In an entirely different direction, 
silk again promises to do better. That 
is in the realm of the necktie. In 


One mill man reports cleaning a loom in 


1/7th the former time . . 


impressive savings in cleaning labor and in 
cutting machine down-time. Equally effective 


The Modern Way 
To Clean Machinery 


. others report 


strange contrast to the daring splashes 
of colors and zany designs on the scale 
of huge figures, the new silk ties are 
featured by very small, almost tiny, 
checks and figures in extremely neat 
patterns. Many people who have seen 
them regard them as a welcome change. 
—The Cotton Trade Journal, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


The Taft-Nixon Report 


OUTHERN states and communi- 
ties in which textile manufactur- 


on all other textile machinery for removing oil, grease, lint, size deposits, etc. 


Jarrett's META-CLEAN is non-inflammable and non-injurious to skin or to 


the most delicate machine parts. 


Releases no irritating fumes such as are caused by many other cleaning 


fluids. 


Many users report that Jarrett's META-CLEAN costs far less than slower 
cleaners because it is effective even when cut to 1 /2O0th its strength. 


Write for a demonstration on your equipment. 


For Spraying — Brushing — Wiping or Immersion 


Satisfaction Given—Not Promised 


CECIL H. JARRETT COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturer & Distributor of Chemicals and Supplies, Newton, N. C. 
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ing is an important industry are under 
obligations to two Republican senators 
—Taft of Ohio and Nixon of Cali- 
fornia—for their defense of the South 
against “an amazing and unjustified 
slur upon a great section of our 
country.” 

The two senators are members of 
the Senate Labor Committee of which 
a subcommittee recently issued a ma- 
jority report charging that Southern 
employers, businessmen, and churches 
had conspired to destroy or block 
unionization of Southern textile mills, 
and said that manufacturers were quit- 
ting New England for the South main- 
ly because of lower wages and absence 
of organized labor in the mill areas. 

Being a member of the subcommit- 


tee, presumably Senator Taft had 


learned as much and knows as much 
about the situation in the Southern 
textile field as the majority members 
of the group, and certainly it must 
be assumed he can speak with as much 
authority as other members from states 
outside the South. 

In their minority report, Taft and 
Nixon correctly asserted that “‘employ- 
ers in the Southern textile industry 
do not differ greatly from employers 
in other parts of the country and South- 
ern employers in other industries.” 

The two senators went to the heart 
of the matter when they said the ma- 
jority of the subcommittee seemed to 
have assumed ‘that government policy 
is to untonize every plant regardless 
of the expressed wishes of the workers 
and to force workers to become mem- 


bers of the C.1.O. whether they wish - 


to or not.’ 


The two senators were justified in 
their view that the majority report 


appeared to have been inspired by the » 


C.1.0. Textile Workers Union and that 
it “could not be more one-sided it it 
had been written by the attorneys for 
the union, . . ..—Charlotte (N. C.) 


Observer. 


Taking Things For Granted 


VERYONE who has been around 

for an “open house’ at the mill 

has heard more than one wide-eyed 

visitor say, in so many words: “I had 

no idea there’s so much to making 
cloth.” 

In our case we call our product fab- 
ric, which, along with cloth, yarn and 
twine are essentials of life we could 
not get along without for long, yet 
the spinning and weaving and other 
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steps that go into their making are 
mystery to millions of people, includ- 
ing many who live within easy visiting 
distance of one mill or another. 

Our fabric, and other types of cot- 
ton products, are among many of the 
things we take for granted in America. 
Unfortunately we also take for granted 
even our freedom and our democracy. 

Too many of us have ‘no idea 
there’s so much” to democracy; too few 
of us have a clear idea of what keeps 
it. going. For example, the role of 
industry in our kind of democtacy 1s 
not yet widely understood. Only the 
most thoughtful citizen sees industry 
as a bulwark of freedom or as .the 
source of the many good things, both 
physical and personal, that we enjoy 
in this country. 

Yet, under threat of war we look to 
industry for the weapons and materiel 
with which to defend ourselves; in 
peace we look to it for goods for mil- 


lions, for jobs and wages to support ° 


families and for taxes to support gov- 
ernment. Damage industry in- this 
country and we will destroy many of 
the things we cherish the most as a 
free nation and in our own lives per- 
sonally. 

The textile mill is one example of 
American industry. It's a big and im- 
_ portant example, because the mills and 
the people who work in them and the 
goods they make add up to America’s 
second largest industry. - By this fact 
alone, the mill is mighty important, 
not only to the people who make their 
living in it,, but to other millions, to 
every citizen who wants to keep our 
kind of free nation. 

Too many Americans depend on the 
weaving and spinning industry, too 
much of the substance of America 
springs from its operations and its peo- 
ple, to be taken for granted. 

Yes, indeed, there’s so much to mak- 
ing ours, and other kinds of fabrics, 
and to safeguarding industry, and to 
keeping democracy. — The Wingfoot 
Clan, Goodyear Clearwater Mills, 
Rockmart, Ga. 


Bigness Is Essential 


Once we destroy our great corpora- 
tions simply because they are big, we 
may pay too high a price in retarded 
progress, Size is not the criterion. by 
which any enterprise should be judged. 
Its usefulness is measured by the serv- 
ice it renders to the public_—Greenville 


(S. News. 
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Yes... the time is NOW! And, as American Industry swings into full - 
_ capacity production to meet the demands created by the impending — 
crisis . .. massed humanity throughout a civilized world waits with 
ts abated breath and a hope that the results of our efforts will not be 


_ The Textile Industry shoulders a grave responsibility in this emer- 
_ gency. Mills must reach with all possible speed a maximum of produc: — 
_ tion... the flow must be constant. Men and machines must now 
- accomplish the impossible . 


_ To accomplish this cidatinehonus weaving task, we place at your service 
_ the complete engineering experience and facilities of our five large © 
_ plants—spread throughout the nation where STEHEDCO and 

SOUTHERN~—mill trained field representatives await your call. | 


_ These engineers will recommend the proper harness to REVITALIZE | 

- QLD LOOMS. They’ll explain why new, modern high speed ee 
require top quality STEHEDCO and SOUTHERN Loom Harness 
_ Equipment to assure .. . fast . 
We've been doing this through every crisis . 
_ why today 9 out of every 10 mills depend on STEHEDCO and 


: SOUTHERN LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT TO. 
WORLD'S NEEDS. 


The time is N OW TER Your Looms 
with Stehedeo and Southern 


the BETTER Loom Harness Equipment 


“too little and too late.” 


. day after day. 


. FIRST RUNS. 


. since 1898. That is 


. WEAVE THE 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. C0. 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE ~~ PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
Other Offices ond Plants 
Greenville, S.C. « Atlanta, Ga. Greonshore, Providence, 


SQUTHERN SHUTTLES Paris Plant... Greenville, S. C. 
A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


TEEL OF CANADA, L 
310 St. Granby, Quebec, Connde 
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Engineered for Better Dyeing... 
BURLINGTON’S STAINLESS STEEL 
PIECE DYEING MACHINES 


Burlington piece dyeing machines, now in operation in many finishing plants, have proven highly successful 
and efficient. The stainless steel construction is easy to clean; is rust, stain, and chemical proof; wears longer 
than other materials; and is more economical. Our engineering department will be glad to figure for you the 
best type of machine for your job. We are able to tailor the machine to fit your job—and your needs. Any 


changes in the standard model can easily be 
made for your specific needs. 


3 stay 


Burlington’s piece dyeing machine was developed for the purpose of providing a smoother, more efficient dyeing 
process for the textile industry. We eliminated many of the imperfections commonly found in dye becks and 
substituted improved Burlington features—the result is a dyeing machine of outstanding efficiency. Burlington- 
built dye becks, tailored to your plant’s specifications, can do a better dyeing job for you. Consult or visit us for 
complete information. 3 | 


TELEPHONE 6-4478, BURLINGTON. N.C. 


ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 


GRAHAM. N.C. 
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ents for poper oF paper 
has the answer. Whether it is o routine, govern 
on Henley's 45 years of experience in the 
problems. For prompt, efficient service, 
per mills of the country ore carried in 


oy Whatever the prime factor is in your requirem 
products, you will find Henley 
ment of special job, you con call 
solution of packaging ond paper 
balanced stocks from the foremost po 


five convenient warehouses. 


PAPER COMPAN Y 


HIGH POINT « 
CHARLOTT 
SOMER E e GAST 
VILLE-SEYBOLD 
NTA 
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H & B Twisters are built ruggedly — and exactly — 
exact specifications for producing high quality finished yarn 
with an even twist. 


They deliver a firm, well-shaped package, carrying the it 
maximum yardage permissible within the natural limits imposed PACKAGE TWISTER FR oust 
by traverse and ring diameter. Whether the yarn is twisted for | 
duck, top quality broadcloths, gabardines or sewing thread, 
you can count on the final quality of the twisted yarn, as well 
as the safety, ease and economy of operation of the machine. 
Among the many features that assure trouble-free run-off in 
subsequent yarn operations are: 


1. The ball bearing thrust washer in the builder drive that 


prevents dwelling at the top and bottom of the stroke 
and particularly aids high-speed winding. 


2. Wet twisters are equipped with an automatic water 
feed control that maintains the same level in troughs, 
assuring even water penetration. 


3. Replaceable bottom roll bearings to reduce mainte- 


Supply packages on H & B Twisters can be beams as well Nae ay a 
as cones or tubes. Beam stands have ball bearings and a brake Pi eS * 
assembly which assures uniform and even tension let-off. ded ie 


. 
BACK ROW 


Superstructure can have one or more beams. The shift to 
single beam operation is accomplished by moving one set of 
beam stands to the center position. 

These and other additional efficiency features are why, 
when running yarn for tire cord, where perfect twist is required 

, most mills prefer H & B Beam Twisters. 

HEAD END FEATURES: 

1. All cut gears throughout. 


2. Silent chain drive from cylinder to jack shaft. 


3. Electric stop motion prevents starting of machine when 
doors are open. 


4. Bijur lubrication system. 


5. Doors swing open and away, making head end easily 
accessible for gear changes. 


Ask to have an H & B Sales Representative 
call with the complete story of H & B qual- 
ity twisting. Contact the main or a branch 


END 
office — today. 


“a> 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Bint 
FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION * PAWTUCKET, R.1.. U.S. A. TEXTILE 
Branch Offices: Atlanta, Ga. — 815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. M A ( H | N ER Y 


Charlotte, N. C.— 523 West 4th Street 
Greenville, 5. C.— 1510-11 Woodside Bidg. 
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The Cocker 


21” diameter flanges. 


This Warper is of extra heavy construction with simple and 
efficient beam doffing, variable speed D.C. drive, presser 
roll located back of the beam . . . out of the way of the 


operator. 


Write or wire for full information on the many other advan- 
tages of this Cocker High Speed Tricot Warper. 
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High Speed 
Tricot Warper 


This illustration shows a Cocker High Speed Tricot Warper 
for handling beams 21” x 21” ... with Magazine Cone 
Creel and Electric Eyeboard Stop Motion. This machine can 
also be built to handle beams 42” between flanges, with 


Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 


WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 


29 


LEA 
at 
lat .. 
hE R Machine and Foundry 
| 
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Here you see our exclusive T ufferizing Process 
at work . . . turning out Tuffer Card Clothing 


with a degree of precision and uniformity here- 


tofore unknown in the manufacture of card 


clothing. 


These machines and the Tufferizing Process 


Quality 


were developed in our own engineering de- 
partment ... where the search for better ways 
to make better card clothing is continuous. 

Our hundreds of customers who reorder time 
after time are proof that Tuffer Card Clothing 
is a superior product. Try it next time. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. 


at Branches: Philadelphia, Pa, and Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Canada A-S 


UF F ER _ IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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To serve its customers with maximum €fficiency, A.A.P. maintains many strategically 
placed Branch Sales ‘Offices, in ‘addition to its home office in New York City and its 


35-acre manufacturing works ot Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


Like the. main office in New York \City;each branch has its own warehousing facilities 
and complete application laboratories; thus, dyers, finishers, and printers 
in all textile centers are assured of convenient sources of supply, as well-as 


prompt and expert assistance whenever. special: color problems arise. 


Behind A.A-P.'s ittensbre facilities Jie almost four decades of constant research 
and rigid manufacturing. control: The benefits of :this accumulated | 
6xperience are yours for ‘the asking. Technicians from our nedrest . 
branch will be happy to provide you, at any time, with: full information on . 
A.A:P, products and service. | : | 
50 Union Square; New York; N. Y. 


Plant: Lock Haven, Pa, ! 
Philadelphia, Po. + Charlotte, N.C. 
AMERICAN ANILINE | PRODUCTS, INC. Chicago, Hl. Los Angeles; Cal, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd, 
Toronto, Canada + Montreal, Canada"); 
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Photo Courtesy of 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


AN EFFICIENT WARPING 
MACHINE 
All Purpose — Full Width 


designed to warp a fine delicate yarn at high speed without any undue strain 
on the yarn. It is built for beaming filament rayon, nylon, spun rayon, cotton, 
woolen, worsted, linen, acetate, etc. A fully illustrated catalog—yours for 
the asking—acquaints you with the most important features of this reliable 
and economic warper. 


Reiner warping equipment is performing in more mills today than ever 
before. More than 20 features stress modern design, ease of handling, speed 
with safety, higher and more economical production. Write for details. 


Reiner also offers Magazine Creels with mechanical and electrical stop 
motion—Single Type Creels—Truck Creels and Special Duty Creels. Ask for 
our richly illustrated creel catalog. 


ROBERT REINER, INC. 


550-564 Gregory Avenue Weehawken, N. J. 
Telephone: UNion 7-0502-5 
From New York City use LOngacre 4-6882 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 
| NOW IN 
OPERATION 


PROTECTED BY U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS. AND PATENTS PENDING 


Representatives: 


é M EF T A 1 p R O D T C T S C O C. H. WHITE, 412 W. BESSEMER ST., GREENSBORO, N. C. 4 
WILLIAM P. RUSSELL. BOX 778, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
ee CLEVELAND 10, OHIO JOHN J. HALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE., LOWELL, MASS. 


r¥élso WManupacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + FUEL OIL PUMPS + FUEL OIL INJECTOR 


Y WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSSES + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIE 
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To users of CLIMAX Ball Bearing Top Rolls 


SERVICE KIT 


Me 


equipment for: 


— buffing 
— re-covering 


— greasing 


BUFFING — Climax Ball Bearing Top Rolls are precision buffed, without disassembling, by a compact 
attachment which fits standard bufing lathes and can be used for solid rolls as well. 


RE-COVERING — Climax Ball Bearing Top Rolls are re-covered on standard cot applying ilies | 
by means of a simple pressure bracket. Re-covering is done without disassembling the roll. 


GREASING — Climax Ball Bearing Top Rolls require periodic greasing only at extremely long-inter- 
vals. The Kit provides a special pressure attachment for greasing the ball bearings thoroughly and 
uniformly. A supply of Climax grease is included. 


Each Service Kit is made up individually to give your Mill just 
what is needed for the Climax Rolls you have. Further infor- 
mation upon request. : 


TopRollsadoptedby | 21 VERNON STREET, MASS. Top Rolls are made for 
Northern Sales: Southern Sales: 
Richard K. Butler Watson & Desmond Cotton System Spinning Rolls 
“ P.O. Box 428 P.O. Box 1954 > for all standard and long- | 
Whitman, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. draft systems 
Brozil: Mexico: C Rovi R i 
Edvard Seslig & Cio, Ld. otton system Koving Kolls 
Caixa Postal 5904 venida, Uruguay 
Soo Paulo, Brazil Mexico, D. F. System Worsted 
MACHINE WORKS For European Service: Ons 
and supplied on Whitin ma- “¢ Victor Beecroft WF French and Bradford 
chinery os stondard where a Leathley, Otley, Yorkshire, England q Worsted Rolls | 
anti-friction rolls are required. % Sos Wool Spinning Rolls ) 
Climax Rolls ore available M A X Climax Rolls are custom-made to suit 
through Whitin Machine your equipment and your weighting 
Works and all of their agents. among anti-friction rolls, permits requirements. 


INTEGRAL RECOVERING and 
INTEGRAL BUFFING—WITHOUT 
DISASSEMBLING. 
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CONVERTING and COMBER, CARD and 
DRAWING FRAME COILERS TO 14” or 15” SIZE 


e After many months of research and testing, GOSSETT technicians 
sorite or solved the problem . . . how to convert 10°’ and 12” comber, 
wire for card and drawing frame coilers to a 14” or 15” size and do it 

| at an amazing low cost. 
full par ticular s What's more . . . this startling innovation has proven its 
3 and estimated worth. The first coilers which we converted to a 14” 
size are now in a number of leading Southern textile 
cost 


mills where substantial increases are being shown. 


iB. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 
D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Va. Representative 


MACHINE WORKS, inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
/ 
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“PUTTING A FOOT 


DOWN” 
ON VIBRATION 
TROUBLES 


@ Everybody knows how alert Springs Cotton 
Mills is for ways to improve mill operations 
and increase efficiency. So it’s no accident that 
row after row of looms in their mills are now 
supported on Isomode* Textile Pads. Their 
experience showed that vibration control re- 
duced excessive loom maintenance, noise, and 
disturbances transmitted to floor. Thorough 
testing and actual installations further proved 
that Isomode Textile Pads were not only one 
of the best vibration absorbing mountings to 
use, but also one of the most economical. 

It’s easy to install Isomode Textile Pads. Al- 
lowing % or % inch overlap securely beds down 


loom legs on this resilient, ribbed, spring-like 


Distributed by: Oliver D. Landis Co., Charlotte, N.C. + Standard Mill Supply, New York 1, N.Y. * Matthews Equipment 
Co., Providence, R.1, « R.B. Dorman, Atlanta, Ga. « Upton, Bradeen & James, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Canada 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


1082 State Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


MILLS. 


ES & 


mounting looms on 


ISOMODE’ TEXTILE PADS 


pad without bolting! You thereby end strains 
on looms, correct the effect of uneven floors — 
which helps to keep looms on the job longer. 

Discover how little it will cost you to install 
Isomode Textile Pads and gain the substantial 
benefits resulting from vibration control. Write 
for data and prices, *Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BOSTON +» CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DALLAS « LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS « PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO « TORONTO 
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to textile sales 


National and World-wide 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


SING. 
90 WORTH STREET « NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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MEDLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


MEDLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc., manufactures all 


types of rolls, from the card room through the spinning room. 


Where hardened rolls are specified, we use the latest type of induction 


heat treating equipment. 


MEDLEY’S know-how, gained from the past 30 years’ experience, also 


guarantees an excellent repair job on any of the above type rolls. 


A call, wire, or letter, will bring a competent technician to your mill to’ 


MEDLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE 


400 THIRTY-SECOND STREET ~ COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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discuss your replacement or repair need 


for positive Mildew-proofing... 


WARWICK’S COPPER-8-QUINOLINOLATE (SOLUBILIZED) 


For all types of webbing. . . parachute harness, cartridge belts, 
safety belts, etc. ... KUPRATE OS 10 WR, with water repellency 
included, is unexcelled. Finishers favor this new Warwick formula 
because it comes as a viscuous liquid—so much easier to handle. 


Full details, plus samples and technical counsel 
are yours for the asking. 


Other Warwick mildew-proofing agents: 


e KUPRATE OS 10 WR SPECIAL ... for tenting, duck, etc., 
where specifications require good spray rating and 
hydrostatic test. 


e KUPRATE OSC-10 .. . for rope and cordage primarily. 
Low in volatile constituents, it provides a product 
practically free from fire hazard. 


e KUPRATE OS 10... for thread and for piece goods 
generally where water repellency is unnecessary or 
undesirable. 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, DIVISION 


10TH STREET AND 44TH AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY. NEW YORK 


CHEMICAL 
U.S. PAT. OFF. CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY Antiustrote* dutiers . Appramine* cationic softeners + Appretole* anionic softeners 


Eumercin® mercerizing assistants - Formaset* textile resins « Lanole* tar and grease removers « Organosol coatings for textiles and paper « Plastisol for coating and molding 
Setole* textile resins »« Sulfanole* synthetic detergents - Suntone* pigment printing colors for textiles and plastics » Warcofix* color fixatives « Warco*.GFi gas fading 
inhibitor « Warcolene* finishing olis « Warconyi* fire retardants » Warcosan* wetting and rewetting agents + Warcosol* penetrants « Weave-Lok* non-slip finish. 
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Automatic Ceiling Cleaner 


Just push the control button and let 
the Louden Automatic Ceiling Clean- 
er do the rest. 
the room on its overhead Monorail 
brack, the Louden Cleaner alternate- 
ly sweeps right and left to keep 
ceiling, lights, piping, ducts free of 
lint. 


a 


Write for details today. 


As it travels around 


4 
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MATERIAL 


..+ lap handling 
. from pickers to cards 


» beam handling 
to and from the 


slashers 


weave ftoom 
to and from 
tying-in machine 


2 


. » » loom beam han- 
dling in the weave 
room 


...» roll or bale han- 
dling in. finishing 


. » » beam and cloth 
handling in the dye 
house 


Greater safety, greater efficiency and lowered labor and 
maintenance costs . . . These are the chief reasons so 
many rayon and cotton textile mills are now being 
equipped with Louden Overhead Handling Systems. 
Machines can be spaced closer, more beams can be stored 


by higher stacking, a new orderliness is possible with 
Monorail. 


Workers, too, respond enthusiastically to the electric- 
hoist, easy-push Louden systems that simplify lap han- 
dling from pickers to cards, beam handling to and from 
slashers, weave loom beam to and from tying-in ma- 
chine, loom beam handling in the weave room, roll or 


bale handling in finishing, and both beam and cloth 
handling in the dye house. 


Louden Overhead Handling fits almost every depart- 
ment of the mill. In fact, the Monorail System can pro- 
vide unification for the entire operation. Write today 


for new, free, illustrated book, ‘Economical Material 
Handling”’. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, 302 COURT STREET, FAIRFIELD, JOWA 
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School Segregation Upheld 


A very important and far-reaching decision was rendered 
at Charleston, S. C., on June 23 by a’ three-judge Federal 
Court. 

By a 2 to 1 decision the court upheld Negro segregation 
in schools but reminded the Southern states that they must 
provide equal school facilities. 

Judge John J. Parker of Charlotte, N. C., wrote a very 


able opinion in the case and his sound logic should carry. 


much weight with the United States Supreme Court. 

Judge George Bell Timmerman concurred in the opinion 
written by Judge Parker but, as was to be expected, Judge 
]. Waties Waring of Charleston, S. C., dissented. 

After Judge Waring had divorced his first wife, who was 
very much liked in Charleston, and married a Michigan 
woman whose background did not seem to give her a very 
high rating in Charleston, he and his new wife were ignored 
by most of the citizens of that city, especially those who 
were intimate friends of the first Mrs. Waring. 

Judge Waring became very angry and when he and Mrs. 
_ Waring failed to gain admission to the St. Cecilia Society, 
which is almost the social register of Charleston, it is re- 
ported that he became angrier still. 

We do not say that Judge Waring’s decisions, which 
would force social equality with Negroes upon the people 
of Charleston and South Carolina, have been made because 
of the above stated events but it is true that while living 
with the first Mrs. Waring, and holding a position of social 
prominence in Charleston, he made no decisions in favor 
of social equality with Negroes nor is he on record as ex- 
pressing any such views as are indicated by his recent 
decisions. | 

At the present time Judge J. Waties Waring could not 
get elected dog catcher in any town in South Carolina, but 
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by reason of an iniquitious system of appointing federal 
judges for life, he can thumb his nose at the decent people 
of South Carolina and there is nothing they can do about it. 

The dissenting opinion of Judge Waring was expected 
and few people care what he said. 

The important matter is the majority opinion as written 
by Judge John J. Parker and approved by Judge George 
Bell Timmerman in which they said in part: 


In a country. with a great expanse of territory with peoples of 
widely differing customs and ideas, local self government in local 
matters is essential to the peace and happiness of the people in the 
several communities as well as to strength and unity of the country 
as a whole. 

The problem of segregation as applied to graduate and profes- 
sional education is essentially different from that involved in segre- 
gation in education at the lower levels. . . . It is difficult for the 
State to maintain segregated schools for Negroes in this field which 
will afford them opportunities for education and professional ad- 
vancement equal to those afforded by the graduate and professional 
schools maintained for white persons. 

As good education can be afforded in Negro schools as in white 
schools and the thought of establishing professional contacts does 
not enter into the picture... | 

There is testimony to the effect that mixed schools will give 
better education and a better understanding of the community in 
which the child is to live than segregated schools. There is testi- 
mony, on the other hand; that mixed schools will result in racial 
friction and tension and that the only practical way of conducting 
public education in South Carolina is with segregated schools. The 
questions thus presented are not questions of constitutional right 
but of legislative policy, which must be formulated in realistic 
approach to the situation to which it is to be applied. 

The federal courts would be going far outside their constitutional 
function were they to attempt to prescribe educational policies for 
the states in such matters. 

‘There is nothing in the Constitution that requires that the State 
grant to all members of the public a common right to use every 
facility that it affords. 

When 17 states and the Congress of the United States have for 
more than three-quarters of a century required segregation of the 
races in the public schools, and when this has received the approval 
of the leading appellate courts of the country including the unani- 
mous approval of the Supreme Court of the United States at a time 
when that court included Chief Justice Taft and Justices Stone, 
Holmes and Brandeis, it is a late day to say that such segregation is 
violative of fundamental constitutional rights. 


The court held that the State Constitution does not vio- 
late the 14th Amendment. But it added that educational 
facilities for Negroes in Clarendon School District No. 22 
“are not substantially equal to those afforded for white 
pupils (and) that this inequality is violative of the equal 
protection clause of the 14th Amendment.” | 

The court, in its decree, then ordered Clarendon trustees 
to equalize their facilities for both races. It further ordered 
them to report back within six months “as to the action 
taken by them to carry out this order.”’ 

South Carolina is now planning a $75,000 000 school 
construction program aimed at equalizing the school plants 
for the two races. The program will be financed by a three 
per cent general sales tax that went into effect July 1 

The statements in the majority decision of Judges John J. 
Parker and George Bell Timmerman are so logical that it 
is believed that United States Supreme Court will affirm 
same. 

Negroes are not and never will be the equal of whites. 

The Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News well said in a recent 


editofial: 


History records that Greece produced Plato, Pericles and Aris- 
totle; Italy produced Caesar, Dante and Aquinas; France produced 
Abelard, Montaigne and Joan of Arc; Germany produced Beethoven. 
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Goethe and Mann; England produced Shakespeare, Newton and 
Churchill; America produced Jefferson, Lincoln and Lee; Poland 
produced Conrad, Chopin and Mme. Curie; Russia produced Tol- 
stoy, Chekov and Dostoyevsky; India produced Gautama Buddha, 
Gandhi and the author of the Katha Upanishad; China produced Li 
Tai Po, Confucius and Lao Tze; and the Jews produced Moses, 
Paul, Spinoza and Einstein. 

Many white people ask: What has the continent of Africa pro- 
duced to compare with what any one of these countries or races has 
done? And they have-no answer to satisfy them. 

Being able to sing, dance or play baseball is admirable 
but is no evidence of greatness and there are few Negroes 
who have been outstanding in other lines. 

Without a single exception, African tribes, where left to 
themselves, have made no progress in two thousand years. 

About 60 years ago there was a movement to send 
American Negroes back to Africa and the United States 
spent several million dollars establishing Liberia as a haven 
for Negroes. 

Those who are interested can read the report on Liberia 
made after an. investigation by the Firestone Rubber Co. 

It said that conditions were deplorable and that there was 
more slavery in Liberia than ever existed in the United 
States. That only a small portion of the people were 
allowed to vote and that there was not a saw mill in the 
entire country. 

In Liberia the Negro had his chance and sheneed 1 his lack 
of ability. 

In no other section do the people have such a sincere 
interest in the welfare of the Negro as in the South but 
nothing short of an overwhelming number of federal bay- 
onets will ever force the white people of the South to live 
on terms of equality with them. 

In the 86 years since the Civil War not over ten white 
men, in the United States, have ever married Negro women. 

A few white women have married Negro men but white 
men do not marry Negro women and that shows that there 
never will be any amalgamation of the two races. 


Gammon Should Be Tried 


On June 18, Nellie Tucker, an employee of the Berryton 
Mills, Berryton, Ga., was killed when strikers overturned a 
car carrying her and five other women to work. She tried 
to jump from the car and was crushed beneath it. 

Murder. charges were filed against six men and two 
women, who participated in the overturning ofthe car, 
and as we go to press they are in jail awaiting trial. 

Also in jail is one striker charged with dynamiting, 
which is a capital offense in Georgia, and one man charged 
with attempting to dynamite property. A section of the 
water system of Berryton was blasted and the town left 
without water. | 

There are, also, sixteen strikers who are under contempt 
of court charges because of mass picketing in defiance of a 
court order. 

As Nellie Tucker lay dying under the car, which the strik- 
ers had overturned, both men and women in the sttike 
crowd started clapping hands, jumping up and down and 
singing union songs, 

On July 9 the strike was called off without having 
gained a single point and the strikers swarmed around the 
mill office asking to be taken back at exactly the same wages 


42 


and under exactly the same working conditions as when 
they left their machines. 

The trial. of the six men and two women who are 
charged with the murder of Miss Nellie Tucker will begin 
on July 22, but in our opinion the person who should be 
tried for that murder is Hugh Gammon, the C.I.O. organ- 
izer of Rome, Ga., or one of his associates. 

Some one directed the activities of the strikers and stirred 
them to the point of making attacks upon the men and 


women, such as Miss Tucker, who sought to enter their 


chosen places of employment. 

The strikers lost many weeks of much needed wages but 
Hugh Gammon and other C.1.O. organizers lost nothing 
as they were paid in full for every week of the strike. 

We have no doubt that those whose actions resulted in 
the death of Nellie Tucker wish that Hugh Gammon or the 
one of his associates who inflamed their minds, could be 
forced to take their places at the bar of justice. 


It Happened In The North 


When a group of young Negroes raped two white girls 
on a train near Scottsboro, Ala., many people in the North 
put up money and made desperate efforts to prevent them 
from being punished. 

James Wright, one of the Negroes who was paroled after 
serving a term, has now been arrested at Albany, N. Y., 
on first degree rape charges involving a 13-year-old Negro 
girl. 

When a Negro bus driver attempted to move his family 
into an apartment in Cicero, IIl., one of the worst riots in 
the history of Chicago resulted. 

No Negroes live in Cicero. 

The clash climaxed three nights of violent demonstra- 
tions in which windows were smashed, and the Negro’s 
furniture was dumped out the window and burned. 

The crowd estimated at 4,000, peppered the National 
Guardsmen, policemen and the apartment building with 
bricks and stones and firecrackers. Several police cars were 
damaged by hurled bricks. At least eight persons were 
injured in the battling—four cut by bayonets and four in- 
jured by thrown missiles—and an apartment building was 
set afire. 

Had the riot occurred in the South, all Northern news- 
papers would have carried big headlines. 


Rieve Gambled And Lost 


Emil Rieve, who a few months ago eased George Baldanzi 
and several other top C.1.0. officials out of positions of 
influence in the organization so that he could become the 
supreme boss of the T.W.U.A., took a big gamble in 
April and lost. 

He caused a large number of Southern textile workers, 
claimed by him to be 40,000, but much less than that num- 
ber, to leave their jobs. After the strikers lost about eight 
weeks of pay, they went back to work without having 
gained a single thing to compensate them for the loss. 

Had Emil Rieve been a more intelligent man, he would 
have realized that it was a most inopportune time to call a 
strike, as the buying of textile goods had slowed down 
greatly and many mills did not find curtailed production 
distasteful. 

Emil Rieve took the gamble because he believed that 
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What’s the One and Only Way to 


Make Direct Dyes 


Only with CUPROFIX colors and after-treatment 
can you give direct-dyed fabrics satisfactory fast- _ 
ness to sunlightas well as washing and perspiration. 

Particularly on dark shades, CUPROFIX gives 
cotton, rayon and blends a degree of wet fastness 
that compares favorably with more expensive vat 
dyes ... and a much greater degree of light fast- 
ness than any other after-treatment. 

Since CUPROFIX colors can challenge vat-dyed 
results .. . and they cost so little more than direct 
dyes—isn’t it smart business to after-treat? And 
since CUPROFIX alone gives direct-dyed colors 
the extra saleability of triple fastness—isn’t it smart 
buying to use CUPROFIX? 


Label Resin-Treated Garments ‘““WASHABLE”’ 
Adding CUPROFIX to the resin bath increases 
fastness to washing sufficiently to permit labeling 
garments “washable” instead of just “dry clean- 
able’’. It also: | 

materially increases efficiency of the usual resin 
treatment 

eliminates in many cases the effect of resin on 
light fastness. 


Get acquainted with 

CUPROFIX now— 

write us for Booklet 

U. S$. 125. SANDOZ 

CHEMICAL WORKS, 
INC, 61 Van Dam 

Street, New York 13, 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


61 Van Dom Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. Application laboratories and 
stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, 


SANDOZ Winks ahead with Otc ener 
Paterson, ago. 
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his friends in the U. §. Department of Labor at Washington 
would come to his aid and force the mills to meet his de- 
mand for an advance in wages but they did not come 
through and the ill-advised strike which cost the members 
of the union an immense sum in wages lost was a com- 
plete flop. 

One mill has estimated it will require ten years for the 
two cents per hour raise which they gave, to equal the 
wages lost during the strike. 

Emil Rieve, who aspired to be total boss and dictator of 
the T.W.U.A., dealt the organization a severe. blow and 
has caused it a heavy loss in membership. Although he 
had been badly treated by Rieve, George Baldanzi came to 
his aid during the strike and gave him what help he could, 
and union members are now wondering if they did not 
make a mistake in allowing Rieve to kick Baldanzi around. 


Rieve Stay ‘Way From Our Door 


We just had time before going to press with last month's 
issue to report on a National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion held for the employees of Lynchburg (Va.) Hosiery 
Mills, Inc. Of 889 workers who were eligible to vote, 753 
voted against representation by the Textile Workers Union 
of America, a C.1.O. affiliate, while 136 voted for the 
T.W.U.A. 

We would ordinarily record the above and let it go 
with a “‘Rieve stay way from our door, you shoulda known 
better’ (Rieve being the national T.W.U.A. president), 
but the post-mortem on this particular election brought 
forth some interesting statements by T.W.U.A. leaders 
which seem worthy of comment. 

Union officials said that the five-week strike this Spring 
at Dan River Mills in nearby Danville, Va. (which the 
T.W.U.A. had to give up because it got not one single 
concession from management), probably contributed to the 
union's failure in Lynchburg. According to Boyd E. Payton, 
Upper South director for the T.W.U.A., the union's entire 

Lynchburg staff was pulled out of that town to work at 
Danville while the Dan River strike was in progress, and 
during that time, says Payton, the hosiery mill's manage- 
ment was able to win over its employees. That statement 
takes the form of suggesting that the Lynchburg manage- 
ment used dirty methods to persuade its employees against 
their own judgment. 

The one reason most likely to account for the union 
being rejected by such a big majority at Lynchburg is not 

mentioned at all: the intelligence of the employees. They 


President Clarence Burton (with necktie and white shirt) of Lynchburg 
Hosiery Mills joins in workers’ celebration of the defeat of the Textile 
Workers Union of America. 


obviously are satisfied with things as they are and refused 
to be persuaded by outsiders that they haven't enough judg- 
ment to decide for themselves whether they are satisfied 
with their jobs. 

With the attempt of the T.W.U.A. to organize Lynchburg 
employees so long on the union docket, the employees 


certainly had enough time to decide for themselves what 


they preferred. Their verdict was decisive, considering 
the size of the vote by which they turned away the union. 
The C.1.O. charge of dirty management methods is the 
standard—but very trite—current union technique of al- 
ways accusing an opponent of unfairness. : 

If what the Chinese philosopher is reported to have said 
is correct, the two pictures published herewith will save us 
a couple of thousand words in further dealing with the 
Lynchburg situation. The persons shown in the pictures 
seem to be pretty happy. When the N.L.R.B. polls were 
closed at 6 p.m. May 25, crowds of workers congregated 
outside the mill gates awaiting the election results. After 
that they swarmed into the mill cafeteria, where they pre- 
sented President Clarence G. Burton with a three-tiered 
white cake decorated “Win or lose, you're the man we 
choose.” The cake, and some flowers, were the gifts of 
employees in various sections of the plant and were bought 
before the outcome of the election was known. 

The C.I.O. had been concentrating on organizing the 
hosiery mill for the past two years and petitioned the 
N.L.R.B. for an election last December. Last Spring, when 
labor forces were promoting a Payton-for-Congress move- 
ment, the union leader declined with the statement that 
he'd rather organize Mr. Burton’s mill than win Mr. Bur- 
ton’s seat in the United States Congress, where he is repre- 
sentative from the Sixth District of Virginia. Therein is 


The sign in center of above expresses the sentiments of Mill 
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“T look for good engineering in every machine I see. The Johnson sizer is tops in a lot of ways. Take the cylinders. On 
Johnson slashers these are true and smooth. I like the ends too. They stand the heavy loom beams we are running today. 


“I like Johnson’s way of assembling and running a slasher at the factory before shipment. We started our Johnson slasher 
operating two hours after it was assémbled on our floor. Every part fitted. Tolerances were close. These are only two or 
three of the Johnson features that speak of the careful engineering that appeal to me. That’s why I rate Johnsons as ‘tops.’ ” 


If you’d like to have a step-by-step breakdown of Johnson sizers, showing how carefully Johnson sizers are engineered, write 


for our 16-page, 3-color illustrated catalog entitled “Johnson Warp Sizers.” 


PATERSON | | NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative: | T. E. Lucas Associates, Inc. 
Charlotte 1, N. C 
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the key factor of the situation. Payton, whose union spends 
most of its time badgering spinning and weaving mills and 
has no business in the knitting industry, was interested in 
the welfare of Lynchburg Hosiery Mills workers only to 
the extent that he could hurt Mr. Burton. 
Mass celebrations by the Lynchburg workers continued 
throughout Friday, May 25, and the demonstrations were 


highlighted with a large sign which read “We Are Still. 


Free.” At noon on Friday, Mr. Burton announced that each 
employee would be treated to a free lunch in the mill 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 
— 195] — 


Aug. 23-24—TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL CONFERENCE (sponsored by 
textile committee of Amierican Society for Quality Control), Clemson 
House Hotel, Clemson, 8. C. 

Sept. 8—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Columbus, Ga. 

Sept. 12—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City. 

Sept. 13-14—Fall meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Swampscott, Mass. 


Sept. 20-21—Annual convention, SOUTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL OF INDUS- 
TRIAL EDITORS, Asheville, N. C. 


Sept. 22—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.U.C,, Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Oct. 3—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City. 


Oct. 4-5—Annual convention, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolins 
Inn, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct. 17-18—Annual national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS, Statler Hotel, New York City. 


Oct. 18-19—Annual convention, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 


Nov. 1—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City. 


Nev. 8-9—Annual meeting, TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, New York 
City. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1—EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City. 


Dec. 1—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatte- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Dec. 3—~AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGISTS, 
Builders Club, New York City. 


Dec. SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., LaGrange, Ga. 


—1952 — 


March 3-7—Spring meeting and committee week, A.S.T.M., Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O. 


} April 16-17—Spring meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Clemson House, Clemson, 
8. C. 
April 16-18—Annual convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Boca Raton (Fla.) Hotel and Club. 


May 6-9—INTERNATIONAL LIGHTING EXPOSITION AND CONFER- 
ENCE, Cleveland (Ohio) Auditorium. 


May 15-17—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


May 15-17—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 23-27—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Hotel Statler, New York City. 


Nev. 6-8—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Boston, Mass. 


— 1953 -- 
Sept. 17-19—Annual national convention, a.A.T.C.C,, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago 
1954 — 


April 26-May 1—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atlan- 
tie 


cafeteria. All but 136 employees were happy, and we sus- 
pect that right many of #Hem now feel relieved. 

And speaking of happy or unhappy folks, we figure 
that there now is a maximum of 59 malcontents employed 
at Halifax (Va.) Worsted Mills, a division of Pacific Mills 
located a few miles southeast of Lynchburg and northwest 
of Danville. That is the number of workers who voted 
for the T.W.U.A. in an election held by the National Labor 
Relations Board; 374 employees voted against the union. 
That's an even greater majority percentagewise than the 
vote at Lynchburg, which was better than five to one. Maybe 
Payton shoulda stayed ‘way from Halifax, too. 

In respect to “‘unfairness” and ‘‘dirty methods,” we do 
not think we go too far out on a limb in assuming that 
Union Leader Payton has made the acquaintance of one 
John Howard Crew, business manager of the Pittsylvania 
County T.W.U.A. Joint Board at Danville, who was ar- 


_rested, convicted and fined after Danville police found three 


sticks of dynamite and an assortment of explosive items 


in the Crew home; this fellow Crew, to the best of our - 


knowledge, is not in the stump removing or land clearing 
business. 

During his travel and travail maybe Payton has made his 
how-de-dos to Hugh Gammon, the C.1.O. organizer at 
Rome, Ga. (see editorial entitled “Gammon Should Be 
Tried.’’). Gammon’s territory included the A. D. Julliard 
mills at Rome and Aragon, Ga. At Rome a striker was 
given a 20-day jail sentence and a $200 fine for using a 
piece of pipe on a non-striking loom fixer’s head instead of 
on the mill's plumbing; at Aragon, midnight bomb explo- 
sions, a roadside ambush and shots in the dark at non-union 
employees featured the T.W.U.A. strike there. 

The C.1.O. seems quite willing to use the provisions of 
the law to establish its rights with management, but it 
does not trust the same law, even in the hands of a biased 
labor board, to determine responsibility for failure to reach 
a contract. Instead, it asserts the “right to strike.’’ But 
the right to strike does not, and never will, include the 
right to murder or the right to dynamite. The privileges 
accorded by law to labor unions should be restricted to 
those organizations that themselves live within the law. If 
they indulge in unlawful activities, they should be denied 


the governmental assistance extended them on the theory 


that thereby labor disputes will be settled peacefully —McA. 


Union Shop Declared Illegal 


The union shop, under which workers are required to 
become union members and to remain so under penalty of 


discharge, has been declared illegal by unanimous vote of 


the members of the National Labor Relations Board. 

It is a hard blow to the C.1.O. and the A.F.L. but 
is logical and right because no American citizen should be 
discharged because he decided for himself that he did not 
wish to join a labor union and pay dues. 

By the unanimous decision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board more than 4,000 C.I1.0. and A.F.L. labor con- 
tracts have been declared illegal and the ruling also cast 
a legal doubt on bargaining rights won by A.F.L. and 
C.1.O. unions during these periods, although this point was 
not specifically ruled upon by the board. 

The right of a worker to join a union has been definitely 
established for some time and now the right of a worker 
to refuse to join a union has been given equal standing. 
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this specialist 


in Yarn Carrier 
selection 
and application 


is located nearby 


t 


hy 

f U S TIMBER 
PROPERTIES AND 
ROUGHING MILLS 


Selected hardwoods from extensive 
U S owned timber lands are formed 
into blanks and conditioned in mod- 
ern kilns at U S roughing mills. 


OTHER U S$ SALES 
OFFICES AND AGENTS 


Conveniently located in all other tex- 
tile producing areas, U S separate 
sales offices and agents provide quick 
service to nearby mills. 


U S MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS AND 

SALES OFFICES 


From the rough blanks, bobbins, 
shuttles and other wooden yarn 
carriers are manufactured in U §$ 
plants located near the centers of 
textile manufacture, North and South. 
A sales office operates in each of 
these plonts. 


PLANT FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF 


ACROPAK 


METAL BOBBINS 


Acrometal Products, Inc., a U S sub- 
sidiary, produces the ACROPAK 


_ Metal Bobbins which are proving the 


effective answer to bobbin-killing 
synthetics. 


Wherever your mill is situated . . . North, South, 
Canada, California . . . it’s not far from the head- 
quarters of some sales representative of the 

US Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Each U §S sales representative is a specialist in 

the selection and application of bobbins, shuttles 

and other U S products. Each devotes full time 

to helping millmen get top efficiency and economy 
with yarn carriers in every processing operation, 
from fiber to fabric. : 

And evéry U S representative is backed by a carefully 
integrated manufacturing and distribution system 
which is unmatched in the industry. 


Every facility, from forest to frame — from logging 
to looms — is U S owned and controlled — 

the reason why the U S 93-year reputation for 
topmost quality can be steadily maintained. 


U S is ready, now, to equip your mill with the 
cost-cutting new designs in yarn carriers you need 

to beat today’s cost squeeze. The U S representative 
near you will call at your request to discuss your 
requirements. You'll find that most U S products 
can be delivered when you want them, without delay. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. @ PROVIDENCE, R. |. @ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. @ GREENVILLE, @ CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


CHICAGO: Albert R. Breen, 60 £. Jackson Blvd. @ LOS ANGELES: E 6. Pawles, 1762 W. Vernon Ave. @ CANADA: W. J. Westaway, Montreal, Que., Hamilton, Ont, 
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DILEINE CONC. 


wry A Effective Protection of 


Acetate Fibers Against 
Atmospheric Fading 


Dileine Conc. has been developed to meet processing 
problems encountered in the dyeing of coarse cellulose 
acetate fibers and yarns for the carpet and wool industry, 


A proper selection of acetate dyestuffs along with Dileine 
Conc. will result in dyeings that are highly resistant to 
atmospheric fading and sunlight. The slow exhausting 
properties of Dileine Conc. assures even distribution 
throughout the raw stock or heavy denier skeins. 


Because of its stability to heat and slow exhausting 
properties, the use of Dileine Conc. requires no pre- 
treatment on conventional pressure dyeing equipment of 
acetate fibers ranging from 3 to 20 denier. This inhibitor 
has been used successfully for the dyeing of raw stock 
from a standing bath at high temperatures in a Hussong 
raw stock dyeing machine. 


Dileine Conc. offers positive protection against atmos- 
pheric fading. Dileine Conc. assures rapid processing by 
even distribution throughout the material without sacri- 
ficing light fastness. Should you be interested, our 
technical service department would welcome .the 
opportunity of submitting samples . . . custom-formulated 
... to meet your individual problems. 


WOLF co. 


PASSAIC,N. J. 


Passaic, New Jersey Branches: Carlstadt, N. J. « Los Angeles, Calif. 
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another >> achievement 


the hot oil process 


A revolutionary process developed 
by the General Dyestuff Corporation 
for dyeing cotton fabrics. . 


Many plant runs have established the advantages of 
dyeing with this new and revolutionary process: 


Savings j in and chemicals 
Complete control of shades | 
Solidity of colors in pastel to dark shades 
m a daptability to long or short runs 

of matching Icboratory dyeings on plant equipment 

setter sewing qualities 

avings in time and pone? 


Because of the millions of yards dyed in both-vat end. 
sviphur colors by the HOT PROCESS, Generut 
Dyestuft Corporation's Technical Department is able 

qnawer your questions on its adaptability to your 

bbe to ovr office. 
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GRATON 
AND 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, 


WORCESTER. MASS. 


See how the Hairitan® Leather 


STRAIGHT CHECK STRAPS 


cur SHUTTLE cost 


KINKY FILLING 


ea 
> 


\INCREASE PROFITS 


assure smooth, positive shuttle throw 


Look! See what happens to a straight 
check strap in less than a second! ... as 
shown in this series of “frozen-action’”’ 
photographs. In photo No. 1, the stick is 
approaching the bumper. It has already 
made contact with the loop of the strap 
and is drawing it through the fingers. In 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 the stick is at the bumper 
and the strap is flexing back upon itself. 
In No. 5 the stick is starting to return and 
the strap soon will be completely flexed, 
ready to receive the stick and gently cush- 
ion its travel to the end of the lay. 


Better than any other material, leather 


stands up under this continuous flexing. 
And better than any other leather, Hairitan 
Orange Line Straight Check Straps help 
produce that “live stick” action which pre- 


vents shuttle bounce, assures proper box- 


ing and uniform shuttle flight on each pick. 


G&K-DIXIE Hairitan Orange Line 
Straight Check Straps are engineered from 
green hide to finished product. This follow- 
thru in manufacture gives you elasticity 
and resilience with minimum permanent 
stretch — assures follow-thru action which 
means more hours of loom service — lower 


cost per loom hour. 


New catalog of G&K-DIXIE Textile Leathers proves the balanced follow-thru team per- 
formance of Orange Line Loom Leathers. Send for your copy—you'll be glad you did so. 


S: traigh t Check Straps 


FAMOUS 


ORANGE* LINE 


TEXTILE 


LEATHERS 


DIXIE LEATHER CORPORATION, ALBANY, GEORGIA Affilicte 
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Here are possible 
ways help your 
spinning and twisting 


CHECK YOUR POSSIBLE 
BENEFITS FROM THESE 
DIAMOND FINISH 
RING DESIGNS 


WHITINSVILLE 


RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and /wister Rings since 1873 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING 


W orld’s Largest 
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On the scale, a No. 1 Traveler 
weighs | grain, but riding the rings 
at today’s high speeds, it exerts 
an amazing “pull”. 

By applying simple dynamic 
principles to known factors, the 
centrifugal force can be calcu- 
lated. For a No. 1 Traveler operat- 
ing at 9600 r.p.m. spindle speed 
on a 242” ring, this force is 3250 
grains — almost half a pound! 


Consider how this intensifies 
conditions of wear and friction. 
You'll see how important it is to 
choose travelers of the proper bal- 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


52 


. +... 20 Mathewson St..... 


When does a No. 1 Traveler weigh ha @ pou 


ance, temper, and finish to with- 
stand this punishment without in- 
terrupting the smooth flow of yarn 
production. 


Victor Travelers are made to 


serve longer—to deliver more 
pounds of yarn per traveler — 
under the toughest conditions. 
That's why they are first choice of 
economy-wise mill men for more 
than 10,000,000 of today’s hard- 
working spindles. 

Whether you are running con- 
ventional fibers, synthetics or 
blends, talk to a Victor Service 


Tel. Dexter 1-0737 
GASTONIA, N.C. .... 358-364 West Main Ave..... Tel. 5-0891 


t 


7 


4 
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Engineer about your traveler prob- 
lem. ._Write, wire, or phone the 
nearest Victor office... for prompt 
service, 
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} Avisco Develops Springier Rayon Staple 
for use in both Apparel and Upholstery © 


To meet the need for a springier 
and coarser rayon staple for ap- 
parel and upholstery uses, Avisco 
has developed an 8-denier 
crimped staple. This new product 
has a bouncy hand approximating 
wool 58-60’s. It rounds out the 
rayon staple line by filling the va- 
cant niche between 5%-denier, the 
- coarsest apparel staple made up 
to now, and 15-denier carpet 
staple. 


A Variety of Uses 


Men’s and boys’ sweaters, bath 
mats, upholstery and drapery fab- 
rics, all made entirely of 8-denier 
rayon staple, are in limited com- 
mercial production. Other sug- 
gested uses, both for 100 per cent 
and for blends, are in men’s ho- 
siery, slacks, suitings, blankets, 
hand-knit yarns, knitted and 
wooly-type neckwear and terry 
cloth. 

Stiff, bristly effects are possible, 
similar to those obtained with 
mohair and coarse apparel wools. 
The new, 8-denier staple has been 


hair in frieze and plush fabrics, 
and the results have been highly 
satisfactory. 


‘ finer rayon staple or with cotton. 


blended experimentally with mo- 


Greater Resiliency Achieved be at the expense of other sizes, 
the demand for which exceeds the 
company’s productive capacity. 
The corporation is interested, 
however, in encouraging experi- 
mental work with limited quanti- 
ties, as it believes the future pos- 
sibilities of 8-denier rayon staple 
are great. 

Inquiries are invited. Address: 
American Viscose Corporation, 
Rayon Staple Sales, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Considerably more resiliency re- 
sults from use of the new staple 
than may be obtained with 3- or 
54-denier rayon staple. The fab- 
rics made with 8-denier staple 
cannot be approached with either 


On the other hand, bath mats and 
throw rugs made with it are soft 
and luxurious. | | 

Exceptional wearing qualities 
are indicated by preliminary wear 
and abrasion tests. Use tests are 
under way, but have not been 
completed. 

Among the many advantages of 
the 8-denier rayon staple is that 


it can be spun on the cotton as 
well as the worsted and woolen m MAKE USE OF CICO 
systems. 3 4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
ications now in lim- 

The appl eat ons Ow. mi am ; in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 

ited commer cial use include yarns : Corporation conducts research and 

spun of 100 per cent 8-denier sta- : offers technical service in these fields: 


ple on all three systems. | ae 1 FIBER RESEARCH 
| 2 FABRIC DESIGN 
Limited Production at Present 3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 


Production is on a pilot-plant z 4 FABRIC FINISHING 


scale, and probably willremainso Hi AMERICAN VISCOSE 
for some time. Avisco is not seek- 7 CORPORATION 
ing to market it now, since com- [3 America’s largest producer of rayon 


ial pr ion woul i Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
an P oduct is d have to a8 N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I. 
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* [Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Truman forces have launched a high-powered drive for strong 
price controls after the Senate had scrapped many of the present 
controls in passing a renewal bill. But they admit the outlook — 
is gloomy; "it couldn't be much blacker," said one Truman aide. 
The bill that emerges from the House and Senate, and goes to the 
President, will be very limited in scope, and expire shortly of 
its own limitation. 


Truman has vastly overplayed his hand in trying to wring 
tighter controls from Congress. The complaint of business and 
industry is that they are not being used to aid the war effort, 
but to build up a permanent planned economy, managed out of 
Washington, and patterned after British Socialism. Congress has 
refused to accept Truman's propaganda. oe 


Senator Taft's amendment to set up a new Wage Stabilization 
Board, with a majority of public members, will be pushed as a 
separate bill if it is removed from the controls law. Truman 
leaders say this amendment would cause another labor "walk-out" 
from Defense Mobilizer Wilson's office, followed by widespread 
strikes. But Congress refuses to accept this argument, too. 


Truman and the union leaders are stunned by the failure of 
the public to rally behind continued price controls. They had 
hoped for great public outcries. Only a driblet of letters to 
Senate and House members asked for continuation. Everyone of the 
Truman-favored amendments failed to be accepted in the Senate- 
passed version of the bill. 


Ramifications of a cease-fire in Korea are adding heavily 
to Truman's troubles with Congress. Foreign aid programs will be 
severely cut. Eisenhower feels privately that some European 
countries are doing dangerously little to strengthen their defenses, 
and squandering aid from this country. Truman spending will be 


sharply cut, and how much of a tax increase is voted is still 
uncertain. 


The House jammed through a new tax bill for $7.2 billion 
with the aid of a gag-rule, which prohibited amendments. Its 
leaders frankly confessed the House cannot write a tax bill 
except with a gag-rule, which bars amendments. The Senate Finance 
Committee will rewrite the whole bill, with sharp cuts. 


Congress is sadly behind in its work in this session, 
primarily because Truman is resisting any cuts in his spending 


proposals. Both houses are looking over every bill and proposal 
that comes from the White House, and then offering one amendment 
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BAHAN worm Take-Up Assembly 
for E, K and modified D model looms 


Here’s an assembly to replace ratchet type worm take-ups that provides smoother 
operation and consistently better fabric quality around the clock. The Bahan Supplied as a Complete 
Worm Take-up assembly is complete with all parts and finest machine-cut gears remnget Aaa 
throughout. Has dependable steel driving gear on cam shaft. Change gear ee 
stud supplied with floating bronze bushing (Change gears furnished for any 

standard ratio). Grease or oil lubrication as specified. Bahan will be glad to 

supply full details of this cost saving assembly for your consideration. Write 

today! Bahan can also supply individual take-up gears for 

all other loom models. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


after another. Truman has sternly resisted any changes in his 


proposals, and Congress has determinedly gone about changing them. 


Reduction of at least $5 billion in this year's spending 
is being urged by Senator George before action is taken on a 
new tax bill. The chairman of the Senate tax writing committee 
said that with this cut, new taxes of not more than $5 billion 
may be adequate to current needs. He favors reasonable defense 
building, but says sharp cuts must be made elsewhere. 


A new plan by Oscar Ewing for hospital benefits for persons 
over 65, and their dependents, is getting a cold reception from 
the House Ways and Means Committee. It's another raid on old age 
pension reserves. The plan would start by paying $200 million a 


year from present reserves, and gradually increase in amount in 
succeeding years. 


Ewing is turning the heat on doctors and hospitals across 
the country to get behind his new benefit plan. But many House 
members say it would further dissipate old age reserves, and add 
another dose of New Deal Socialism to the old-age pension plan. 


A huge federal subsidy poured into the pension reserves would be 
necessary. 


Truman says he wants a compulsory national health insurance 
program enacted, and has told his aides to prepare the arguments. 
He has made some conciliatory gestures to opponents, chiefly the 
American Medical Association, and told them if they will "devise 
a workable program nearly as good as his," he will accept it. 


Food destruction, under buying surplus stocks to uphold 
farm prices, has cost $627,721,359 since the outbreak of war in 
Korea. Figures were supplied by Senator Williams (R., Del.), 
who told the Senate it is ridiculous to impose price ceilings 
when food is made scarce, and prices raised sky-high, and black 
markets created, through the surplus buying plan. 


Truman aides are organizing a "draft Truman in 1952" move- 


ment in the Mid-Western and Pacific Coast states. New Deal bigwigs 


are being urged to assert Truman will be drafted if he does not 
consent to run. The draft idea is based on the realization the 
Trumancrats: do not have any one else to run, and big union bosses 
are demanding it. 


There's increasing evidence on every side that Truman has 
decided to make another run next year. A few months ago he had 
decided not to, but absence of a good Trumancrat candidate is 
pushing him into it. If he does run, he wants it to look like a 
"draft movement," springing up spontaneously over the country. 


With charges of waste and extravagance more frequent, 
Truman is increasingly sensitive to criticism, and resentful of 
the stinging attacks on his regime in Congress. He has been bat- 


tered hard since MacArthur was dismissed, and feels keenly charges 


that he has bungled the Korean war, produced more inflation and 
sent costs of living soaring. 
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EXPERIENCE 


Dillard has been filling paper require- 


tg ments of the South for a quarter cen- 
tury. These years of service have given 
us a wealth of experience—experience 
of great value to our customers. Our 


representatives have the knowledge and 


: technical know-how to advise their cli- 
ents in the proper use of paper and 
allied products. Call Dillard for service! 
4 


counts... 


knows 


7 


GREENSBORO * CHARLOTTE * GREENVILLE * COLUMBIA 
ROANOKE * BRISTOL * WILMINGTON MACON KNOXVILLE 


— 


1926 |_Sowenty-five Vears of Service and Experience | 19 51 | 
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With Modern Terrell Quill Cleaning 
And Handling Equipment 


The Type L Bobbin Cleaner has proved to be a very versa- 
tile machine. Originally used to remove continuous filament 
waste from automatic loom bobbins, it is now used for wool, 
worsted, spun rayon, and most all cotton yarns. (On some few 
cotton counts the Terrell Type K is the more efficient machine. ) 


Mills using the Type L report these advantages: 
1. High Production 
2. No Bobbin Damage : 
3. Seconds in Cloth Reduced 
4. Lower Labor Costs 
5. Lower Maintenance Costs 


6. Simple and Flexible Adjustments 


Let a Terrell field engineer study your quill cleaning and handling 
problems, and recommend the most practical equipment for your 
particular work. Make your request for this service to The Terrell 
Machine Company, P. O. Box 928, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Exclusive Sales Representative 


Jie TERRELL MACHINE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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HE 1951 annual convention of the Southern Textile 
Association, held June 21-22-23 at Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rock, N. C., resulted in the election: of Joseph L. 
Delany, general superintendent of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills Co., as president for the current year. The new prest- 


dent, who was S.T.A. vice-president during 1950-51, suc- 


ceeds A. Ray Marley, superintendent of the Erwin Mills, 
Inc., Plant No. 2 at Erwin, N. C., who in turn automatically 
assumed the position of association executive secretary. 
David A. Purcell, superintendent of the Fieldcrest Mills 
blanket plant at Draper, N. C., was advanced from chair- 
man of the §.T.A. board of governors to the position of 
vice-president, and Thomas I. Stafford, production manager 
for Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co., was elected to the chair- 
manship. 

Chosen for three-year terms on the boned of governors 
were T. J. Willis, superintendent of the Mathews Plant of 
Greenwood (S. C.) Mills; H. Cleon Estes, superintendent 
of the Pacific Mills plant at Rhodhiss, .N. C. (who had just 
completed a one-year term on the board); J. C. Godfrey, 
superintendent of Calhoun Mills at Calhoun Falls, S. C 
(who served as last year’s chairman of the South Carolina 
Division); and J. R. Meikle, general superintendent ot 
Rosemary Mfg. Co. at Roanoke Rapids, N. C. (immediate 
past chairman of the Eastern Carolina Division). The three 


_new board members succeed J. T. Chalmers, superintendent 


of Orr Mills at Anderson, S. C:; Sherman R. Basinger, 
superintendent of the White Oak Plant of Cone Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C.; and Me. Stafford. 

Continuing of the board of governors are (for one more 
year): F. D. Lockman, Jr., of Springs Cotton Mills, Fort 
Mill, S. C.; Arthur S. Jarrett of Highland Park Mfg. Ce: 
Charlotte, N. C., James B. Lybrand of Union-Buffalo Mills 
Co., Buffalo, $. C., and J. B. Powell of Monarch Mills, 
Lockhart, S. C.; and (for two more years) James A. Chap- 
man, Jr., of Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C., Edward C 
Horner of Enterprise Mfg. Co., Coleridge, N. C., Walter’ 
Vincent of Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville; Va., and J. L. 
James of Erwin Mills, Inc., Cooleemee, N. C. 

Four addresses (complete texts of which will be found on 
following pages), plus the remarks of Retiring President 
Marley, were presented at the Friday and Saturday morning 
business sessions. The speakers and the titles of their papers 
were: Guy B. Arthur, Jr., president of Management Evalua- 
tion Services, Inc., Toccoa, Ga., “How Supervisors Can 
Use Their Employees’ Opinions’; Peter M. Strang of 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., “The Theory 
of Carding”; William H. Ruffin, president of the Nationa! 
Association of Manufacturers and president of Erwin Mills. 
Durham, N. C., “The Strength of Freedom’; and David 


Seuthern Textile Association principals pose following the final business session. Left to right, seated: John M. Reed, J. C. Godfrey, J. B. Lybrand, 
I. L. Delany, D. A. Purcell, T. Ll. Stafford, A. R. Marley, Marshall Dilling and E. C. Horner. 


Standing, same order: J. R. Meikle, Walter Vincent, Smith Crow, H. C. Estes, David Clark, Arthur Jarrett, J. A. Chapman, Jr., J. L. James and 


J. B. Powell. 
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Clark, editor of TextT1LE BULLETIN, Charlotte, 
tile Industry in Europe.” 

Social flavoring of the convention was provided by a 
buffet supper Thursday evening, a reception sponsored by 
the Associate Members Division and the annual banquet 
Friday night, and an entertaining floor show furnished by 
the Associate Members both evenings. Recreation Friday 
afternoon consisted of a bingo contest run by Messrs, Marley 
and Stafford, and the annual golf tournament, which was 
managed by W. S. Terrell of Terrell Machine Co. assisted 
by James D. Sandridge of Du Pont. 

In the golf tournament, Dee Trammell, overseer of weav- 
ing at Dora Yarn Mills, took top honors in the mill men’s 
division with a par 72, and was awarded a set of irons. 
Mr. Trammell also will have his name engraved on the 
handsome Corn Products Sales Co. bowl which he may 
retain for a year, and received a replica of the bowl as a 
permanent prize. 

Second low gross in this division went to S. L. Stack, 
superintendent of Father George Mill, with a 74. Low net 
honors were won by R. M. McCrary, superintendent of Caro- 
linian Mills, who shot a 70 and received a set of woods. 
E.G. (Gus) Mclver, Jr., assistant to the general manager of 
Erwin Mills, and Tom Hollingsworth, night superintend- 
ent of Consolidated Textile Corp., tied for second low net 
with 71s. Bill Pittendreigh, superintendent of Riegel Tex- 
tile Corp., led all the mill men in consuming the greatest 
number of strokes which finally added up to 115. Under 
the Callaway handicap system, Sam Snoddy, manager of 
Aleo Mfg. Co., earned a 32 handicap, the highest in this 
division. 

In the Associate Members Division of the tournament, 
Arlo Martin of Iredell Chemical Co. and Henry Goodwin 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. tied for low gross with 71s, and 
in a toss of a coin Mr, Martin was the winner of first prize, 
a set of woods. W. E. Smith of Borne, Scrymser Co. fired a 
68 for low net honors. Charles Kelley of Borne, Scrymser, 
John Bryant of Bryant Chemical Co. and Jim Isom of 
Olney Paint Co. tied for second low net with 70s. R. Y. 
McCarter of Gates Rubber Co. led the high scorers in this 
division with a gross 119, and Bob Adams of McLeod 
Leather & Belting Co. had the highest handicap, a 42. 

All players mentioned received valuable prizes, which 
included, in addition to the sets of woods and irons, a 
leather traveling bag, two cashmere sweaters, a rain jacket, 
and several dozen golf balls. Bingo prizes, selected ‘by 
Mr. Marley and furnished by the S.T.A., consisted of nu- 
merous household articles. 

At a breakfast meeting of the board of governors June 23, 
§.T.A. Secretary-Treasurer James T. McAden, Jr., presented 
the following suggestion from John M. Reed, 1950-51 
chairman of the Associate Members Division, and Junius 
M. Smith, secretary of that group: 


“The Tex- 


treasurer, exhibited a for 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


Received of 


APO. 


This is a reproduction of the Southern Textile Association dues receipt 
made out to Marshall Dilling in 1909. 
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As officials representing the Associate Members Division 
of the Southern Textile Association, we respectfully make 
the following suggestion to the Board of Governors of the 
Southern Textile Association— 

That, in order for as many mill men to be accorded hofel accom- 
modations during the annual conventions of the Association, the 
secretary-treasurer of the Association be instructed to set up a prac- 
tical priority system for room reservations. It is suggested that the 
mill men members of the Association be notified officially, by mail, 
of the place and time of the annual convention, well in advance: 
that the mill men members be advised that beginning with date ot 
receipt of said notice that they will have four weeks to secure room 
reservations at the convention hotel, during which period no reser- 
vations will be accepted from associate members by the hotel man- 
agement. At the end of this périod, all remaining accommodations 
will automatically become available to anyone wishing to attend 
the convention, regardless of division afhliation. The Associate 
Members Division emphatically acknowledges that a representative 
and large attendance by mill men is necessary for the success of 
any annual convention. 

The board of governors agreed to this suggestion, and. 
passed an appropriate resolution. Officials of the association 
are now in the process of making arrangements for the an- 
nual convention, and plans for it will be worked out in 
detail at a meeting of the $.T.A. board at 11 a.m., Saturday, : 
Aug. 11, in the Charlotte (N. C.) City Club. 

| 

At the final business session Marshall Dilling, who has 
been active in association affairs since the founding of the 
organization, introduced and paid tribute to David Clark. 
Mr. Dilling, a past S.T.A. president, executive secretary and 
S.T.A. dues which he 
paid in 1909. | 

The S.T.A. Past Presidents’ Medal was presented to.Mr. 
Marley by the newly-elected president, Mr. Delany. Mr. 
Marley is now the fourth living Erwin Mills executive who 
wears this medal. 

From the Ofhce of the Quartermaster General in Wash- 
ington, the Army sent to Mayview Manor a display of tex- 
tile items and garments made therefrom, need for which 
is considered critical at this time. The fabrics were in- 
spected by a number of interested mill men. 

In the election of officers of the Associate Members Di- 
vision, Vassar Wolley of Seydel-Wolley & Co. was elected 
to the chairmanship, and Alden Simpson of Corn Products 
Sales Co, was made vice-chairman. John M. Reed of Ash- 
worth Bros., immediate past chairman of the division, auto- 
matically becomes chairman of the Associate Members Di- 
vision council for the ensuing year, and Junius M. Smith 
of TEXTILE BULLETIN was re-elected secretary. 

The following were elected to serve two-year terms on 
the council to succeed the five members whose terms had 
expired: J. E. Spivey, The Textile Shops; Richard W. Dunn, 
Whitin Machine Works; John Foard, Ragan Ring Co.; 
W. W. Watt, Jr., Abington Textile Machinery Co.; William 
Morgan, Dayton Rubber Co. Frank Swords of Veeder-Root, 
Inc., was elected to fill out the unexpired term of George 
Logan of the same company, whose headquarters are now 
at Hartford, Conn. Carryover members of the council are 
Robert C. Rau of Clinton Foods, Inc., James D. Sandridge 
of Du Pont, Ernest Dodge of Foster Machine Co. and Paul 
Thomas of Moreland Chemical Co. 


Contributors to the $.T.A. Associate Members Division 
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Fluted 


Now Available at Substantial Savings 


N ew automatic machinery re- | 


cently installed makes it 
possible for Southern Spindle 
and Flyer Co. to manufacture 


FLUTED ROLLS for spinning 


and flyer frames at LOWER 
costs. We pass these savings on 
to you. 

Compore our prices for all 


types of NEW fluted rolls with | 


New England Representative 
WM. R. FOX 
P.O. Box 380 — Providence, R. |. 


the cost of reworking OLD rolls. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised 
at the small difference in cost. 
All of our new fluted rolls are 
made with screw necks. They're 
precision made of the highest 
grade steel and are held to 


close tolerances. They can be 


finished also with hard chrome | 
plating. 


WHORLS 


@ Band and tape drive 

@ Precision made 

@ Made to specifications 
e Guaranteed 


SPINDLES 


e Retopped by electric butt welding 
or tops bui 
reground to size 


@ Pointed, polished, straightened—as 


good as new 


e All spindles tested for straightness 
and accuracy at running speeds 


PROMPT DELIVERIES AVAILABLE 


Write, wire or phone 2-3118 
for further information 


SOTH ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


up with chrome and 


SPINDLE & FLYER 
COMPANY 


821 West First Street Charlotte 1, N.C.. 
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eniertainment and prize fund were: Abbott Machine Co., 
Abington Textile Machinery Works, Aldrich Machine 
Works, Jack Alexander, Allen Beam Co., American Paper 
Tube Co., The American Pulley Co., American Viscose 
Corp., American Wool & Cotton Reporter, Anheuser, Busch, 
Inc., Armstrong Cork Co., Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ash- 
worth Bros., Inc., Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Atlanta Belt- 
ing Co., Atlanta Brush Co., Bahan Textile Machinery Co., 
Barber-Colman Co., The Barkley Machine Works, Inc., 
Blackman-Uhler Co.,. Inc., Borne, Scrymser Co., Bowen- 
Hunter Bobbin Co., Bryant Electric Repair Co., Carolina 
Loom Reed Co., Carolina Supply Co., A. B. Carter, Inc., 
‘Clinton Foods, Inc., Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Corn 
Products Sales Co., Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., The Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Drake Corp.,. Draper Corp., Duke Power Co., E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Dyestuffs Div.), Emmons 
Loom Harness Co., Fields Mfg. Co.,; Foster Machine Co., 
The Foxboro Co., Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal Works, 
Gates Rubber Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Gulf Oil Corp., Hart Products Corp., 
Hollister-Moreland Co., E. F. Houghton & Co., Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Huntington & Guerry, Inc., Ideal Machine 
Shops, Inc., Industrial Supply Co., Cecil H. Jarrett Co., 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Northern & Southern Div. (The 
Bullard Clark Co.), Jenkins Metal Shops, Inc., Keever 
Starch Co., Oliver D. Landis, Inc., Ralph E. Loper Co., 
Meadows Mfg. Co., Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.,. More- 
land Chemical Co., National Ring Traveler Co.. New York 
& New Jersey Lubricant Co., Frank G. North Co., Odell 
Mill Supply Co., Olney Paint Co., Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
Inc., Pneumafil Corp., Ragan Ring Co., J. E. Rhoads & 
Sons, Robert & Co. Associates, Saco-Lowell Shops, Seydel- 
Woolley & Co., George Sherrill, Sherwin-Williams Co., 
J. E. Sirrine Co., Schachner Leather & Belting Co., Sinclair 
Refining Co., Slip-Not Belting Corp., Sonoco Products Co.., 
Southern Belting Co., A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Standard Mill 
Supply, Inc., Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Stein, Hall & Co., 
The Stodghill Co., Sykes, Inc., Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, The Terrell Machine Co., Inc., Texize Chemicals, 
Inc., Textile Apron Co., TEXTILE BULLETIN, Textile Indus- 
tries, Textile Mill Supply Co., The Textile Shops, Textile 
W orld, Tidewater Associated Oil Co., John C. Turner, U S 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co., U. S. Ring Traveler Co., U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., Universal Winding Co., Veeder-Root, Inc., Victor 
Ring Traveler Co., Walker Mfg. Co., Watson & Desmond, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., West Point Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Troy Whitehead Machinery Co., Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., and Wilkin 
& Matthews. | 


Among those heard at Blowing Rock, left to right: A. R. Marley, David Clark, J. L. Delon, Marshall Dilling and Guy B. Arthur, Jr. 
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Guy B. Arthur, Jr. 


OU fellows are certainly doing a magnificent job in 

getting out badly needed textile materials to the Armed 
Services. You did it during World War II and aré again 
helping to supply our fellows in Korea. With all the trouble 
that seems to be brewing throughout the world you have a 
tremendous job ahead of you. 

Actually I am not nearly as worried about some foreign 
power waging war on us as | am with what's going on 
within these United States. We have always been able to 
lick those countries who were jeopardizing the American 
way of life. I am not so sure that we can overcome the 


‘many forces within our country which are bringing it around 


to a Socialistic form of government. Controls are being im- 
posed upon the free enterprise system almost every day 
on the basis that they are needed to help win the war. We 
must remember, however, that once controls are imposed 
it is extremely difficult to get them removed from our statute 
books. Many of those controls which were adopted during 
World War II are still in effect. Personally, I believe that 
many of these are being written into law as a further means 
of assuring government control over all commerce and in- 
dustry in these United States. It may well be that those 


in power do not realize what they are doing but I am sure 


that some less scrupulous characters who are advising them 
know full well what the eventual outcome will be. ? 
There seems to be one sure way to correct this tendency 
toward Socialism in the United States. That is to make the 
American public and particularly the working people better 
acquainted with our free enterprise system and its many 


advantages. In order to do this supervisors must gain the 


confidence of their employees. Only then will employees 
listen to supervisors as well as they will to those people 
who are promising everything for nothing. The message | 
bring you fellows is one simple way to increase this con- 
fidence and bring about real leadership on the part of super- 
visors in American industry. 


What Is Meant by Employee Opinions 


To illustrate what I mean by employee opinions all you 
have to do is to ask me what I think of a given subject. 
Immediately I am flattered that you want my opinion and 
my ego bubbles. From then on I am quite free with my 
comments regarding the subject in question. The same ap- 
plies to almost all human beings in: that you can get their 
opinion by merely asking for it. Unfortunately, we do not 
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use this method nearly as much as we should in bringing 
about better ernployee relationships. 

Supervisors can easily get the opinions of their employ- 
ees if there is confidence on the part of the employees 
in the supervisor. Confidence can be built by doing a good 
supervisory job. Some of the basic elements of such a job 
are listed below where we talk about how good a job we 
are doing in supervising people. Confidence can also be 
built by giving employees a sympathetic ear, by soliciting 
their opinions, and by doing something about the ideas, 
suggestions, and complaints of employees. 

Once this confidence is built you ‘can get opinions by 
merely asking for them. You can get the suggestions, 
gripes, or criticisms of your employees. You can use all 


of the brains you are paying for rather than just those few 


who are in supervisory-management positions. Let me fe- 
mind you that any person working on a given job probably 
knows more about how it can be improved than any other 
person in the organization. For this reason it is very im- 
portant that we solicit the opinions of our employees. We 
can improve quality, increase production and reduce waste 
by carefully using all of the suggestions given us. 

When we ask questions of employees they must be im- 
personal questions. We must never put an employee on the 
spot or embarrass him. If anything, we should flatter him 


with our questions and give him credit for having some- 


thing in the upper story. Next, we must also solicit opinions 
from a number of. employees so as to get varying view- 


“points and to check up on what any one employee may 


tell us. This is extremely important if we are to get a 
good cross section of opinions. 

As mentioned, we must always do something about the 
suggestions given to us by employees. This may even 
mean that the supervisor will have to change his behavior. 
Whatever is needed to improve the employee relationships, 
to build confidence, and to create understanding will be re- 
paid many times if this technique is followed. 


The procedure is very simple in that it consists of sitting 
down with each employee about once every 30 days. You 
usually start off by telling him what you like about his 
work. Next you tell him about those things you do not 
like which he is doing. Finally, you ask him what his 
views are regarding himself and the department. This little 
procedure satisfies one of the greatest desires of the average 
employee in that it tells him just exactly how he stands 
with his boss. 

After you have covered the above ground, the next step 
is to find out the answers to some particular questions you 
have in mind. You do this by asking him not what he 
thinks about a given subject, but rather by asking what he 
thinks the employees in his department believe about a 
given subject. For example, if you wanted to find out what 
is Causing waste in your department, you would ask a number 
of different employees this same question, “What do you 
think the employees in this department feel 1s sa siete 
for the high waste record ?”” 

You may ask why all of this is so very important and | 
believe it can be summed up very simply. First, we all must 
turn out more production per man hour. In order to do 
this we need to utilize all of the intelligence we have at 
our disposal including that of each of our employees. Sec- 
ond, we must stop outside organizations from influencing 
Our employees regarding the American way of life and the 
free enterprise system. In order to do this we must develop 
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more confidence between employees and supervisors than is 
possible for any outsiders to generate. Only then will 
be possible for supervisors to give employees the facts of 


life regarding the many benefits of our way of life and have 


the employees believe in these advantages. 


Employee Opinion Surveys 


Many companies ask specialists to make employee opinion 
surveys within their organization. They do this for a num- 
ber of different reasons but primarily as a means of deter- 
mining what things they need to do to improve. employee 
relations, confidence and understanding. The specialists can 
usually obtain information which is most difficult for the 
average management to, get. Employees have confidence in 
the anonymity of these outside opinion surveys. They 
do not sign their names and no one ever knows just who 


said what. Once they have filled out a very simple question- 


naire, the employees drop them in a ballot box along with 
all others, and many times know that this ballot box full 
of questionnaires is sént on to some distant point for 


analysis. 


Companies get a detailed ae regading the opinions 
of their employees, and from this know what corrective 
action needs to be taken in order to develop a higher degree 
of confidence and understanding. Sometimes the companies 
use these employee opinion surveys as a basis for learning 
what detailed questions should be asked their employees 
by their supervisors. In almost every case the supervisors’ 
opinions are asked first. This is an important step since 
confidence between supervisors and employees will seldom 
be obtained unless the supervisors themselves feel they are 
being treated properly by management. Many companies 
talk about having their supervisors as a part of the manage- 
ment team but do not take the elementary steps which are 
needed to bring about this feeling on the part of super- 
visors. All the more reason why the opinions of super- 
visors are important to top management. 

Usually such a survey results in many good ideas as to 
how supervisors may be made more effective. Overseers 
and second hands usually welcome this opportunity since 
it enables them to grow and progress in the organization. 
Once they know what their strong and weak points are 


Unexpected and unprepared non-professional entertainers during the 
floor show Friday night were Smith Crow (at left), vice-president of 
Erlanger Mills, and John Foard ( partially hidden by song leader's arm) 
of Ragan Ring Co. 
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they can do much to improve themselves under the proper 
guidance. 

Some surveys are also used to learn the value of the 
personnel programs which are being carried on by the com- 
pany. For example, the company may learn how much the 
employees know and understand about the welfare and 
benefit plans. The company may also find out how effective 
the various media of communications are in their organiza- 
tion. They may also learn how effective the training pro- 
grams are which they are conducting. 

The surveys are made by developing a set of tailor-made 
questions to fit each particular situation. These questions 
must be simple, readable and reliable. The surveys are con- 
ducted by having small groups of 12 to 15 employees 
fill out the questionnaires. They are given help by the spe- 
cialists so as to be sure each and every one of them under- 
stands every question they are answering. Finally, a report 
is given to top management which makes it easy for them 
to take whatever corrective action is necessary. It has been 


found that follow-up visits on the part of the consultant 


are necessary to help both management and the supervisors 
to get the most out of such a survey. 


Value of Employee Analysis 


While the employees’ opinions may be obtained in either 
of the two ways mentioned above it is important that some- 
thing constructive be done about the resulting information. 
Probably the best thing that is being done today in the 
South with employee opinion surveys is that overseers and 
second hands are being given a self-appraisal which enables 
them to improve in their own organization. Questions can 
be designed to determine how well supervisors are super- 
vising. These questions cover many different phases of 
the overseer’s or second hand's job, but basically the follow- 
ing should be included: (1) the Golden Rule; (2) how 
we stand; (3) how good we are as instructors; (4) are we 
creating a feeling of favoritism?; (5) how good are we 
at disciplining employees ?; (6) are we creating understand- 
ing?; (7) is there freedom of speech among our employ- 
ees? (note that most of the employees we have contacted 
do not feel that they are free to speak their mind where 
they work); (8) do employees have confidence in us?; 
(9) do we handle grievances promptly and fairly?; and 
(10) do we praise employees for good work ? 

As mentioned above, the most common use is for the 
self-improvement of supervisors. Another common plan is 
to arrange group supevisory development conferences. Such 
conferences enable the supervisors to discuss the strong 
points and weaknesses brought out by the survey so they 
may all contribute their ideas as to how they may do a 
better job. Such conferences have been extremely effective 
in bringing about better supervision. Another very common 
use of employee opinion surveys is to develop teamwork 
within a group of employees. Special questions are asked 
to bring out the lack of teamwork. Then steps are taken to 
correct those weaknesses disclosed by the survey. The re- 
sult of this is that better production, quality and lower 
waste results from the better teamwork. 


We should all make greater use of employee opinions. 
First, to help ourselves; second, to help our company; third, 
to help our employees; and most important of all, to build 
a spirit of confidence that will secure the maintenance of 
the American way of life. 
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HE principles of carding in use today are the same ones 

thit were developed and used in England some 200 
years ago. No change of major importance has occurred 
in the top flat card since the adoption of revolving flats 
about 1890. after many years of trial. While revolving flats 
did reduce the labor required to process a given amount of 
cotton, they did not necessarily improve the quality of 
carding. Some old experienced carders have claimed that 
better work was produced in cards with stationary flats. 

The lack of an adequate understanding of what occurs 
in a card may be an important reason why no changes have 
been made in the machine, In discussing the card, Balls 
has said “This machine seems to me the most mysterious 
thing in the mill, even more so than the process of drafting. 
The explanations I have read and heard concerning its 
action differ only in the degree of their improbability.’””! 
The recent introduction of solid metallic clothing on card- 
ing cylinders has discredited one theory that involved - a 
knee action and flexing of the wire points. 

The early theories of carding must be considered inade- 
quate to explain such questions as (1) Why does the cylin- 
der of a card load during operation? (2) Why does the 
doffer load during operation? (3) Why are accurate set- 
tings necessary between cylinder and lickerin, cylinder and 
flats, cylinder and percentage plate, cylinder and doffer and 
cylinder and under screens? (4) Why does a cylinder speed 
of 165 r.p.m. necessarily give the best results? (5) Why 


does the centrifugal force of the cylinder not throw the — 
fibers back on the lickerin or on the flats? (6) Why are 


present types of card clothing satisfactory? (7) Why does 
a card operate when its cylinder is covered with non-flexible 
clothing which is similar to the covering of a lickerin. (8) 
Why does a continuous stripper on a cylinder cause a card 
to operate satisfactorily, in some instances, even though it 
tends to dull the wire on the cylinder? 

While there are many other questions concerning the 
operation of cards which require explanation, these eight 
questions illustrate the need of a carding theory which is 
based on scientific principles. A theory adequate to answer 
these questions and at the same time sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to include the empirical knowledge gained by the oper- 
tion of many machines over a century is difficult. For clues 
as to such a theory, the functions of a card, the prior art of 
carding, and the use of cards in different parts of the globe 
were studied. The functions generally ascribed to the re- 
volving top flat card are (1) separating fibers from one 
another, (2) parallelizing the fibers, (3) producing a sliver 
with a uniform weight per yard for use in the next process, 
and (4) cleaning the fibers. Indications are that the separa- 
tion of fibers from each other and the production of a sliver 
of uniform weight per yard originally were the features of 
carding which received the greatest attention. In the card, 
individual fibers are separated from small aggregates of 
entangled fibers and are then collected into a sliver. While 
today the lickerin is considered the most effective cleaning 
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unit used in cotton processing, this member was added to 
the carding engine to speed operation and eliminate the 
need of feeding the machine by hand. The original purpose 
of the lickerin was to deliver fibers mechanically to the 
cylinder at a uniform rate. In the development of the 
lickerin, it was found that additional cleaning of the stock 
in process could also be obtained. For many years the waste 
removed by revolving top flat cards was considered to 
consist mostly of short fibers. Several analyses have dis- 
proved this belief and have shown that the staple length 
distributions of the flat strips and of the cylinder strips 
were but slightly shorter than the staple length distribution 
of the original cotton. While the staple length distribution 
of the lickerin, doffer, and fly wastes indicated a larger 
amount of short fibers than’ the original cotton, the total 
quantities of these wastes were small. Since the largest 
amount of waste occurred in the flat strips, it ts not sur- 
prising to find that the original cotton and the final sliver 
had a very similar fiber length distribution. 

Study of the literature indicates that the settings of a 
card have been determined empirically. The machinery 
builders and the card clothing manufacturers recommend 
rule of thumb settings which produce satisfactory results in 
ordinary practice. No reasonable scientific explanation is 
offered as to the distances required between the various 
parts. The recommended setting of the percentage plate 
from the cylinder usually is accompanied by a comment 
such as ‘Within limits, the closer the top edge to the cylin- 
der the lower the amount of strip taken out by the flats.’’ 
The recommended settings of the screen’ under the cylinder 
are accompanied by a statement such as “Controls air cur- 
rent—and the production of fly. If set too close, screen 
may become loaded with wasty short staple. An unduly 
close setting at the front can cause an uneven web with 
tagged selvages. Settings which are too open, cause loss 
of white cotton and good staple.’’* 

It is evident that air currents which originate in the card- 
ing engine are known to affect the operation of the machine. 
It is axiomatic that the air surrounding the carding engines 
is subject to changes in pressure, temperature. and humid- 
ity. Investigation indicates that the ambient air pressure is 
not an important factor in the carding operation since 
satisfactory work is obtained with the same speeds, settings 
and accessories whether the carding is done at sea level, 
at an elevation of 1,000 feet in Atlanta, Ga., or at an ele- 
vation of over 8,000 feet in LaPaz, Bolivia. On the other 
hand every practical carder knows that temperature has a 
decided effect on the operation of these machines, Several 
carders have stated that very unsatisfactory work is obtained 
when the room has a temperature less than 50° F. Humidity 
is also an important factor in carding and a relative humid- 
ity of 5O to 55 per cent is generally recommended. 


In very cold card rooms and during hot dry weather in 
rooms with inadequate humidification, static hampers the 
carding operation. Static seems to be generated by inter- 
fiber friction but is not necessary for the process. The use 
of steam pots in cold card rooms, the application of static 
climinators on machines used for types of fibers which 
tend to produce static, and the introduction of controlled 
humidity, indicate that static is a nuisance which can be 
overcome and eliminated. 

Early in this study attempts were made experimentally to 
control the sign and amount of a static charge on the points 
of card clothing covering a metallic cylinder in order to 
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determine whether static produced a force necessary for 
carding. It was found that fibers which were brought in 
contact with the charged clothing could not be carded or 
controlled satisfactorily on present equipment. After these 
experiments and after observing the satisfactory operation 
of cards in which static had been eliminated, the conclusion 
was reached that static does not produce a force which is 
requisite in the carding of fibers on existing machines. 
Study of the physical properties of air indicates that 
viscosity is one of its properties which is independent of 
pressure but which does change noticeably with temperature. 


Changes in relative humidity do not effect the viscosity of 


air materially in the range of temperatures in which carding 
normally occurs. The International Critical Tables show 
that the coefficient of viscosity of air increases 8.6 per cent 
for a rise in temperature from 0° C. to 30° C. Other things 
being equal, in present practice better carding is obtained 
when air has a high coefhcient of viscosity. 

Prandtl’s Boundary Layer Theory concerning the flow of 
gases and fluids furnishes a basis for the correlation of fluid 
dynamics and textile carding. Prandtl has established that 
in the flow of fluids around a rotating cylinder, the velocity 
of the fluid at the surface of the cylinder and the velocity 
of the surface of the cylinder are the same. Goldstein® 
gives the following description of a boundary layer: “When 
a fluid flows past a fixed solid boundary the fluid imme- 
diately in contact with the wall is-at rest. It is, however, a 
matter of common observation that, for a fluid of small 
viscosity like water or air, if the distance the fluid has trav- 
eled along the wall is not too long, then velocity rises 
rapidly from zero at the wall to its value in the main stream, 
the rise taking place within a thin layer of fluid next to the 
wall.” 

Glauert* states that “In a viscous fluid the relative veloc 
ity at the surface of the body is zero and the body is sur. 
rounded by a narrow boundary layer in which the velocity 
rises rapidly from zero to a finite value.” 


Since the cylinder of a carding engine may be considered 
to rotate in a reservoir of still air, according to the Boundary 
Layer Theory, a series of concentric layers of air of infini- 


tesmal thickness surround the cylinder. The velocity of the 


layer on the cylinder will be zero relative to the cylinder but 
will be the same in relation to the stationary reservoir as 
the surface velocity of the cylinder. The velocity of each 
successive layer becomes less as its distance from the cylin- 
der increases, until a layer is reached in which the velocity 
is zero. Reasons begin to appear to indicate why accurate 
settings are necessary on a carding engine, when it is real- 
ized that the cover plates, the top flats, and the screens 
form a perimeter to control the boundary layer of air which 
surrounds the cylinder as it rotates. At this perimeter, 
which is at the surface of the cover plates, at the base of thy 
wire in the flats, and at the surface of the screens, the 
velocity of the air will be zero. Because the strata of air 
which surround the rotating carding cylinder have such 
different velocities, the fibers which are introduced into this 
boundary layer are subjected to a terrific force caused by the 
shearing of the air. 

The maximum depth of the boundary layer of the ai: 
in which carding occurs, appears to be the distance between 
the base of the wire on the cylinder and the base of the 
wire on the flats as shown in Fig. 1a, Since the velocity 
of the air at the base of the cylinder wire is equal to the 
velocity of the cylinder at this location, and the velocity of 
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the air at the base of the flat is zero, there is a velocity 
gradient across the distance d. A velocity distribution, as 
Fig. 1b, which is shown by Prandtl and Tietjens® to occur 
between a moving and a stationary plate, may be used to 
represent this gradient when the action of the wire on the 
air is overlooked. Experience indicates that due to the 
wire in the card clothing the velocity distribution will more 
nearly resemble the type shown in Fig. 1c with the maxi- 
mum change in velocity occurring between the wire tips of 
the cylinder and the flat. 


A comparison of the magnitude of the contrite force 
which tends to throw fibers from the surface of the cylinder, 
with the magnitude of the shearing force indicates that the 
shearing force produces a force component to move fibers 
to the surface of the cylinder. | 


The centrifugal force on a fiber may be calculated accord- 
ing to the formula 


Fw 21121 


(A) 
900 


where w is the weight of the fiber, g is gravity constant, N .- 


is the number of revolutions per minute, and r is the radius. 
The force on a fiber caused by air shear may be calcu- 
lated according to the formula 
A 

| (B) 

d 
Where ||| is the coefficient of viscosity of air at the given 
temperature, V is the velocity, d is the depth. of the bound- 
ary layer of air, and A is the external area of the fiber. 


Of course one system of units, for example the centimeter- 


gram-second units, should be used throughout when a com- 
parison is made. For ease in computation cotton fibers are 
considered to be rectangular rods 21x10 microns in cross 
section and 2.54 centimeters (one inch) in length with a 
density of 1.55. A top flat card is considered which has a 
cylinder 50 inches in diameter, a speed of 165 r.p.m., and a 
.009-inch setting between the points of the wire on the 
cylinder and flats. The over-all thickness of the card cloth- 
ing is considered to be three-eighths of an inch and the 
working depth of the wire one-fourth of an inch. Air has 
a coefficient of viscosity of 1,808x10* poises at 20° C. 
The difference in magnitude between the centrifugal force 
and the air shearing force on fibers indicates the tremendous 
importance of the shearing force in the carding operation. 

It is generally believed that a top flat card will not operate 
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successfully at a cylinder speed less than 135 r.p.m. and 


experiments bear out this belief.6 While lowering the speed 
of the cylinder reduces the air shearing force, an experi- 
ment was considered in which a card would be operated 4t 
normal speeds in a room first filled with normal air and 
then filled with gas having a coefficient of viscosity about 
one-fourth that of air. In this way a comparison could be 
made of carded material produced under the same condi- 
tions mechanically but with significantly different forces of 
air shear, Investigation showed that those gases which have 
a coefhcient of viscosity low in comparison with air are 
very explosive and the experiment was abandoned. 

The shearing action of a viscous fluid upon fibers was 
demonstrated by the following experiments: A drum about 
18 inches in diameter was filled to a depth of three feet 
with water at 100° F. About one-half a pound of wool 
fibers were cut so that the maximum length was not over 
five-eighths of an inch, and then thrown into the liquid. A 
high-speed stirrer, having a shaft of one-half-inch diameter 
and a propeller at its end, was operated in the liquid. After 
a short time the fibers became separated. Upon removing 
the stirrer, the lower end of the shaft was found to be 
wrapped with a sheet of the separated fibers which extended 
upward along the shaft six or eight inches. 


The preceding experiment was repeated, using a smooth 


cylinder eight inches in diameter and 24 inches in length 


as the stirrer. The cylinder was rotated in the liquid at an 
approximate speed of 600 r.p.m. The fibers were again 
torn apart. Fibers in the liquid could be observed to move 
to the smooth surface of the rotating cylinder. Swirls and 
eddies of different patterns appeared on the surface of the 
liquid when the rotating cylinder was moved along a radius 
of the drum with the axis of rotation perpendicular to the 
surface of the liquid. In this experiment the fibers did not 
wrap around the rotating shaft because of its large diameter 
and also because of the eddy currents in the liquid. 
Apparatus was built so that a cylinder could be rotated 
at a given speed in a reservoir of liquid of known viscosity. 
A photograph of the surface of the reservoir would then 
indicate the behavior of the fluid under one set of condi- 
tions. Plate 1 shows the counter clockwise rotation of the 
cylinder in water. The cylinder is purposely placed towards 
the side of the reservoir more nearly to resemble carding 
and to illustrate the formation of eddies. Where the dis- 
tance between the surface of the cylinder and the wall of 
the reservoir is smallest, a smooth flow of liquid is shown. 
The white turbulence in the center of the picture shows the 


Plate 1-——Smooth cylinder rotating in reservoir of water. 


Plate 2——Cylinder with card clothing rotating in reservoir of water. 
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behavior of the liquid after diffusion occurs in the boundary 
layer of fluid on the cylinder. 


The experiments and the photograph lend credence to 
the thought that the dominating factor in the design and 
operation of carding equipment is the control and manipu- 
lation of the boundary layers of air which sheath the rotat- 
ing cylinders. The originators of carding machines appear 
to have developed empirically a principle the scientific ex- 
_ planation of which has but recently become available. The 
remainder.of this paper will explain some features concern- 
ing the behavior and control of layers of air in the revolving 
top flat card. | 

The conveyance of fibers by the lickerin from the bite 
of the feed plate and feed roll to the cylinder is the first 
operation in the top flat card in which control of a boundary 
layer of air is important. A section around a lickerin is 
shown in Fig. 2. The type of air turbulence underneath a 
lickerin which is not equipped with screens may be surmised 
from a study of Plate 1. A cleaning action is obtained on 
the stock in process because the placement of the mote 
knives, grid bars, and screen under the lickerin, permits 
the boundary layer to diffuse so that a greater interplay of 
air, centrifugal, and gravity forces takes place. In a recent 
patent of the Shirley Institute? to obtain improved cleaning 
at the lickerin an attempt is made to utilize these three 
forces more effectively before the nose of the lickerin screen 
begins to control the boundary layer on the lickerin. The 
difference in magnitude between the air shearing force and 
the céntrifugal force of the rotating lickerin upon the fibers 
causes the fibers to follow the lickerin. 


The clumps of fibers on the lickerin must be transferred 
to the cylinder to continue the carding process. The rela- 
tionship of the machine parts at the point of transfer is 
illustrated in Fig. 3. Since the centrifugal force on a fiber 
caused by a lickerin nine inches in diameter, rotating at 
approximately 390 r.p.m. is equal to the centrifugal force 
on a fiber caused by a cylinder at 165 r.p.m., some other 
force appears necessary to cause the transfer of fibers from 
the lickerin to the cylinder. In fact old-time practice re- 
quired lickerins to operate at 370 r.p.m. at which speed 
the centrifugal force on a fiber from the lickerin was less 
than that from the cylinder. As the lickerin and the cylin- 
der rotate, each will have its own boundary layer of air. 
There does not appear to be any published information 
concerning the behavior of two boundary layers of this 
type, at contact. A surface of discontinuity will occur be- 
tween the two boundary layers at which surface the tendency 
will be for the stream with the higher velocity to remove 
material from the stream with the lower velocity. A satis- 
factory transfer of fibers takes place in present practice 
where the surface speed of a lickerin at 460 r.p.m. is 18 
feet per second and the surface speed of a-cylinder at 165 
r.p.m. is 36 feet per second, The work of Spibey® furnishes 
evidence to confirm the fact that centrifugal force from the 
lickerin is not as important as a differential in surface speed 
between the lickerin and cylinder in the transfer of fibers 
to the cylinder. In a series of experiments the speed of the 
lickerin was increased to a point where the surface speed of 
the lickerin approached the surface speed of the cylinder. 
Since the speed of the cylinder was constant in the experi- 
ments, as the speed of the lickerin was increased, the cen- 
trifugal force throwing fibers from its surface became 
greater relative to the centrifugal force from the cylinder. 


Spibey concludes, “there is an upper limit to the taker-in 
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speed, at which fiber accumulates on the teeth; this upper 
limit lies between 649 r.p.m. and 845 r.p.m. when the sur- 
face speed of the cylinder is, respectively, 1.28 and 1.05 
times that of the taker-in.’’ It appears that the best transfer 
of fibers from the lickerrn to the cylinder occurs when the 
surface speed of the cylinder is sufficiently greater than the 
surface speed of the lickerin to allow the boundary layer 
of air on the cylinder to strip the teeth of the lickerin. 


Before discussing the behavior of fibers after they have 
been introduced to the cylinder, mention should be made 
of the card clothing. Customary wire clothing is shown in 
profile on the cylinder in Fig. 4. Clothing of this type has 
been generally standardized. Much has been written about 
the angle at which wire is inserted in the fabric backing, 
and the relative position of the wire tip to its base on the 
exposed surface of the cloth backing. A cylinder covered 
with clothing of 100s English counts, has 72,000 points of 
33 American gauge wire per square foot. It is interesting 
to note that these 72,000 points with a wire diameter of 
010 of an inch, have an area .039 square feet. In other 
words only 3.9 per cent of the exposed surface of the cylin- 
der is wire. The fact that the wire leaves the surface of the 
clothing at a slight angle somewhat increases the area 
covered, 


Simple calculations show that the. exposed wire on the 
surface of the cylinder occupies only 4.9 per cent of the 
total volume surrounding the cylinder and extending from 
the base to the tip of the wire. Computations for other 
common types of clothing which have different numbers of 
points per square foot and are made of a slightly different 
wire size show no material change in the percentage area or 
volume taken up by the wire. It is evident that there is 
space for a controlled stream of air on the surface of the 
cylinder. Although the air space available for fibers may be 
readily calculated, top flat cards are so constructed that the 
study of the behavior of fibers on the cylinder by use of a 
camera, stroboscope, or other visual means, is not possible. 
The space in which carding takes place is small and the 
removal of parts to permit observation prevents the machine 
from operating normally. The slow rotation of its parts is 
an added handicap to the study of the carding machine by 
stroboscope. 

A rough comparison of the available air space around a 
cylinder and the volume of cotton being carded under given 
conditions is of great interest. In this comparison the air 
space available for.the carding action is assumed to consist 
of the space from the base to the tip of the exposed wire on. 
the cylinder plus a film of air .009 inches thick—the setting 
between the cylinder and the flat wire. A further assump- 
tion is that all the carding occurs over approximately .6 of 
the surface of the cylinder between the lines across the 
card at the points tangent to the lickerin and. the cylinder, 
and to the cylinder and the doffer. The volume of air sur- 
rounding the exposed wire for .6 of the surface of the cylin- 
der is approximately 904 cubic inches and the volume of 
the .009-inch thick film is 34 cubic inches. The total avail- 
able air space for fibers is accordingly about 938 cubic 
inches. For a production of ten pounds of cotton an hour 
with a cylinder speed of 165 r.p.m., there will be .00101 
pounds on the cylinder per revolution or .000606 pounds 
for .6 of a revolution of the cylinder. Using the fiber 
specification shown previously, the volume of the fibers in 
606 millionths of a pound of cotton is ten thousandths cubic 
inches. In other words there are 86,800 cubic inches of air 
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to care for each cubic inch of cotton fiber being carded. 
The volume of cotton being carded is very small when 
compared to the volume of the air stream in which shearing 
forces of air are available to act on the cotton. 

A sketch showing the relationship between the cylinder 
and a flat is shown in Fig. 4. Since the forward movement 


of a flat is only 2.9 inches per minute or .004 feet per 


second, the velocity of the flats may practically be considered 
as zero with reference to the velocity of the cylinder. A 
velocity gradient in the air stream between the flat and the 
cylinder will cause those clumps of fibers which project 
into the upper layers of the air stream to be caught by the 
wires of the flat. Those fibers in the clumps which project 
into the layers of air closer to the cylinder are subjected to 
the terrific shearing action of the air which tends to tear 
fibers from the clump. An action of this type for fibers is 
indicated when the strips are removed from the flats. The 
strips are brushed from the surface of the flat and do not 
penetrate the wires of the flats so as to require the kind of 
stripping which is necessary on the cylinder. 

The shearing force of the air and the mechanical action 
of the points on the cylinder will tend to separate the fibers, 
parallelize them, and carry them both forward and down- 
ward against the surface of the cylinder. The innermost 
fibers in the stream are pulled against the cylinder until the 
accumulation of fibers on its surface so regulates the air 
stream that most of the incoming fibers are available to be 
doffed. | 

Practical carders know that after stripping, cotton must 
be fed to a card for several minutes before a sliver is ob- 
tained which is sufficiently heavy to use. Spibey® confirmed 
this fact in a series of experiments. for the Shirley Institute 
and he also determined the rate at which a cylinder loads. 
He concluded, “After stripping, a period of 20 to 25 min- 
utes is taken for the rate of absorption by the cylinder to 
become reasonably steady (i.e., for the cylinder wire to be- 
come loaded.) The highest rate of cotton absorption by 

the card cylinder occurs on the resumption of carding after 
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stripping, and the lowest rate just before stripping; the rate 
of absorption curve is approximately hyperbolic.” 
After stripping, a period is required for a sufficient quan- 


tity of fibers to be packed against the cylinder until a point 


is reached at which the action of the doffer tends to keep 
additional loading to a minimum, 

Uniform control of the boundary layer of air on the 
cylinder occurs between the successive flats until the last 
flat begins to leave the cylinder. From the time the flat 
begins to change its position against the cylinder until the 
upper edge of the percentage plate is reached, a variation 
takes place in the outer perimeter of the boundary layer. 
Fig. 5 illustrates the position of the parts of a card at the 
beginning of the transition of control.. Through empirical 
methods a setting has been found for the percentage plate 
which permits the boundary layer to make the transition 
across the gap at existing speeds before turbulence and 
separation emanate. No discussion is made here of the 
behavior of the boundary layer during this period. When 
the movement of the flats from the cylinder is considered in 
the same light as the movement of the doffer from the 
cylinder, and the top edge of the percentage plate is con- 
sidered in the same light as the nose of the screen under 
the cylinder near the doffer, a similarity will be seen in the 
factors controlling the boundary layer at both places. 


The relative positions of the cylinder and the doffer when 


in closest proximity are shown in Fig. 6. Since the surface - 


velocity of a doffer 27 inches in diameter at ten r.p.m. is 
only 1.18 feet per second, the reason for the transfer of 
fibers from the cylinder to the doffer is not the same as for 
the transfer of fibers from the lickerin to the cylinder. 
Study of Fig. 6 shows that the outer perimeter of the 
boundary layer on the cylinder changes abruptly from a 
smooth plate set close to the cylinder, to the surface of the 
doffer with its extending wire points. A flaring throat be- 
tween the cylinder and the doffer leads to a reservoir of 
air beneath these members. Since the wire on the cylinder 
has been shown to take up but 4.9 per cent of the volume 
surrounding the cylinder and extending from the base to 
the tip of the wire, the wire on the doffer will take up but 
a similar small percentage of space. Therefore the outer 
perimeter of the boundary layer on the cylinder suddenly 
expands to the base of the wire on the doffer even though 
there may be a close setting of .005 inches between the 
wire tips of the cylinder and doffer. The projecting wires 
on the doffer will tend to slow that part of the ‘air jet 
which comes in contact with them. Although the present 
doffer has been developed empirically to remove 4 web 
from a cylinder, the method of transfer of fibers is not 
generally understood. 


A rough illustration of the flow of air at doffing may be 
seen in Plate 1. Between the rotating cylinder and the wall 
of the container, a smooth flow of liquid is shown where 
the container wall and the cylinder are nearest together. As 
the distance between the two surfaces spreads, the flow 
becomes turbulent with a large eddy becoming evident 
along the surface of the cylinder. While Plate 1 illustrates 
the diffusion of a boundary layer of a rotating cylinder into 
a reservoir, Prandtl’? has shown that turbulence of a general 
pattern such as is shown in Fig. 7 will occur when a cylinder 
rotates in a stream of fluid whose velocity is twice as great 
as the velocity of the surface of the cylinder. The turbulence 
shown on Plate 1 and the turbulence indicated in Fig. 7 
would be additive during doffing. As the air jet from the 
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as might at first be imagined.” 


surface of the cylinder begins to spread into the space 
between the cylinder and the doffer, some fibers in the air 
stream will be thrown against the doffer and many will be 
subject to the vorticity of the air. This vorticity will tend 
to reduce the amount of parallelization in the fibers. 
Recent studies of. the Shirley Institute’! indicate that 
fibers are not arranged in parallel order in the card sliver. 
The investigation showed that a hook, similar to that of a 
shepherd's staff, was common in the fibers. Of the fibers 
studied, 16.25 per cent had hooks on the leading end, 47.75 
per cent had hooks on the trailing end, 13.25 per cent were 
hooked at both ends, 20.75 per cent had no hooks, and the 


remaining two per cent could not be grouped under any of 


the previous classifications. It is possible that the vorticity 
of the air stream transferring fibers from the cylinder to 
the doffer may be related to the peculiar positioning of the 
fibers in a sliver. While a turbulent flow develops along 
the surface of the doffer, control of the outer perimeter of 
the boundary layer of the cylinder begins again at the nose 
of the cylinder screen. Empirical methods have obtained 
satisfactory settings for this screen for the machine as con- 


structed and operated. Thornley’? states “It may be noted 


that actual experience demonstrates that all the good fiber 
is not promptly transferred from the cylinder to the doffer 
This statement is confirmed 
in practice by the length of time in which cotton continues 
to be doffed from a card after a lap has run out. Studies 
are required to determine the pattern of air flow at the 
nose of the cylinder screen. As the nose of the screen 
begins to control the outer perimeter of the boundary layer 
of air on the cylinder, those fibers which are close at hand 
will be carried to the cylinder in the same way that fibers 
beyond the mote knives are drawn to the lickerin. 

To illustrate the action of card clothing, Plate 2 shows 
the pattern of flow in a reservoir when the cylinder, covered 


with clothing, is rotating counter clockwise with the open - 


end of the wire inclined in the direction of rotation as is 
customary on a carding cylinder. The flow pattern at the 
boundary layer appears smoother and more clear cut in 
Plate 2 than in Plate 1. The wire clothing seems to aid in 
controlling the boundary layer of fluid on the cylinder. 

That better work is obtained after a card has been ground 
is axiomatic to a practical carder. Indteations are that after 
grinding the gradient of air velocity between a flat and a 
cylinder may be of the type shown at A in Fig. 8, whereas 
with dull wire the velocity gradient of air may be of the 
type shown at B in Fig. 8 

In this paper some principles of fluid dynamics, have 
been shown with reference to their application to carding 


. with a top flat card. The same principles of fluid dynamics 


are applicable to roller cards. Additional study may show 
that neps are caused by small turbulent eddies which de- 
velop in the air stream as it flows past projection, terminat- 
ing boundaries, and the like. The theory outlined should 
answer many questions about the carding operation and 
should aid in the development of improved textile process- 
ing equipment. 
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A. R. Marley 


NTIL a few years ago operating executive personnel in 

the textile industry was made up almost entirely of 
men who had worked for a long time on various jobs and 
who had gained their practical knowledge by actually oper- 
ating and fixing machines; men who for the most part 
had been brought up with little or no educational advan- 
tages, and certainly without any technical training what- 
ever; men of varying temperaments who because of hard- 
earned, practical knowledge and because of an acquired 
or natural ability to supervise other people at work, had 
been elevated to their positions of overseer, superintendent, 
and manager. 

You will note that I said men of varying temperaments. 
Some of you will no doubt remember the hard, overbearing, 
second hand and overseer who got things done by sheer 
drive and force, while others were more kindly disposed 
gentlemen who had acquired along with their practical 
knowledge an understanding of human nature that enabled 
them to create unity and co-operation among their workers. 
The economic history of this country is one of continual 
industrial adjustment which moves always to the dictates 
of changing conditions and demands. The practical man 
who fails to adapt himself to these ever-changing conditions 
will sooner or later find himself against overwhelming 
competition. 

The period of industrial adjustment we have just exper- 
ienced has been so rapid that in addition to the practical 
man there is now an urgent need for the technically trained 
man in our mills. More complex technical problems in 
engineering and maintenance have arisen, more scientifically 
designed machines have been put on the market, scientific 
methods of evaluating jobs and setting up work loads have 
been developed, complex labor and personnel problems 
never experienced before are coming into the picture. All 
this of course creates an ever-increasing need and demand 
for technical men in the field of textiles. The textile schools 
of this section are meeting this need admirably. They have 
expanded their facilities and broadened their curricula until 
the men they are graduating are unexcelled from the tech- 
nical point of view; however, the college-trained man as 
he enters the mill needs a practical experience that he often 
does not have time to acquire, before he is sate on a 
supervisory job. 

I would not overly emphasize the virtues of ities the 
practical man or the technical man. Both of these are neces- 
sary, however a combination of the two is most desirable. 

It is here that the Southern Textile Association fits into 
the picture. The association has become widely known be- 
cause of the fine work being done in its respective divisions. 
The divisional meetings afford an excellent medium for 
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imparting knowledge gained through research and _ tests 
carried on in the mills, and it is here that both technical 
and practical men alike may discuss their mutual problems 
to the advantage of all. The founders of the Southern 
Textile Association set forth as its chief aim and purpose 
“The Education and Development of the Practical Men 
in Southern Mills.’’ We have expanded this to include all 
operating men in Southern mills. 

The operating men in the textile industry of today are 
facing an imposing challenge. We are informed that world 
population is increasing at a rate of about one per cent 
per year and is now numbered at a little less than 2)/ 
billion. This vast population must be clothed and apciied 
with all of the countless other textile items which it de- 
mands. The ever-increasing need for textile goods for the 
war and defense efforts must be satisfied. All of this must 
be done without sacrifice in quality for the public is becom- 
ing more and more exacting in its demand for high quality 
of goods. 

The textile industry has grown until it now ranks as 
one of the big industries of the world, but its enormous 
task cannot be accomplished unless we’ as operating men 
do our part and do it well. Discouraging times are before 
us. In fact the years in the immediate future may be some 
of the most crucial we have ever faced. Inflation and war 
controls will, in all probability continue to affect us in 
many ways. However, we should not be discouraged in 
face of these conditions but rather be determined to do the 
task well. In many instances it is in time of great crises, 
and seemingly impossible demands, that new ideas and 
methods originate and are put into effect. Let us diligently 
strive to achieve our ambition—'’The Most Expert Super- 
intendents and Overseers in the Textile Industry.’” Remem- 
ber that the biggest room in the world is the room for 
improvement. 

In closing, may I say that | have enjoyed serving as 
president of the Southern Textile Association. I consider 
it an honor to have been elected to this office and it has 
been a privilege to serve in this capacity. I wish to thank 
every member of the board of governors and each ofhcer 
for his splendid co-operation, and especially Jim McAden, 
the secretary and treasurer, for his fine support and his 
untiring efforts in behalf of the association. The divisional 
chairmen have done an excellent job this year, and I am 
sure all of the members of the association appreciate their 
fine work. I would like to thank the Associate Members 
Division, its chairman and all his committees for their sup- 
port. This division is a vital part of the association. The 
co-operation of the entire membership of the association 
has been splendid and with this spirit of co-operation the 
Southern Textile Association will continue to fulfill the 
purpose for which it was founded. 


W. H. Ruffin 


FANODAY I talk with you as one American with others 


about the situation in which we, as a nation, find our- 
selves—counsel with you upon what we can do. what we 
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indifferent or less than completely patriotic. 


MUST do in our present predicament. As Americans we 
are accustomed to dealing with hard facts, to making two 
and two make four, and moving out from there. 

We are engaged in a defense mobilization effort that will 
cost us tens of billions of dollars and years of unremitting 
toil and heavy sacrifice to arm ourselves against the aggres- 
sion of international Communism abroad. And we are 
being stalked here at home by Communism’s sixth column— 
inflation. 

Communism is the mortal enemy of our American free- 


dom. But inflation is an equally deadly — of that. 


freedom, and it is here—now. 

We are destined either to face the fearful facts of infla- 
tion and facing it to fight and defeat it,—or, we are des- 
tined to ignore inflation and pay the terrible penalty of 
national insolvency for our cowardice. 

The choice is ours. We can survive as a strong and 
free people. Or, we can surrender our heritage of freedom 
and allow the political plotters and blunderers to wreck 
the economy and thereby seal our fate. 

It is not pleasant to admit that the inflation threatening 
us has bred despair in many Americans. These faint-hearted 
people do not deny the gravity of the situation. But they 
only wring their hands and say that we are in the grip 
of forces too great and too powerful to defeat. As a matter 
of fact, the greater their realization of our peril the deeper 
is their sense of defeatism. That attitude is un-American. 
It is a repudiation of our country’s traditions and princi- 
ples. - It indicates moral spinelessness and an. intellectual 
blindness. 

Obviously, inflation cannot be defeated if we are afraid, 
Those who 
have been openly encouraging and aiding inflation are cer- 
tainly not of their own volition going to stop it. But the 
American people—acting .with courage, intelligence and 
unity, have the power to demand and to see that inflation 
is stopped. Under our political system, the voter is the 
final court of appeal. And with that voting power in our 
hands, no public man will long dare to ignore our con- 
sidered. views. 

Recently President Truman went on the air to appeal 
for public support for the tightening of controls in an 
extended and amended national defense act. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Truman assailed what 
he called “special interests” and particularly the National 
Association of Manufacturers which he said are ‘wrong’ 
in advocating economy in government, pay-as-we-go taxa- 
tion and limitations of credit as the only effective weapons 
against inflation. 

Much was made in the President's address of the fight 
made by N.A.M. in 1946 to free production from the 
shackles of O.P.A. But the President did not recall for 
his listeners that on Nov. 9, 4946, he himself. declared: 
‘IT am convinced that the time has come when such con- 
trols can serve no useful purpose. Their further continu- 
ance would do the nation’s economy more harm than good. 
Accordingly, I have directed the immediate abandonment 
of all controls over wages, salaries and prices.” 

Now let's. look at the record. In 1946 N.A.M. said 
in no uncertain terms that if price controls were removed 
there would be plenty of things to buy at reasonable prices. 
What actually happened was that there was a very sharp 
rise of the wage level early in 1946, The Administration 
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had come up, you will recall, with the novel theory that 
wages could be advanced without any effect on prices. 
When price controls were first taken off, prices tended to 
catch up with wages. In 1947. wages spurted ahead and 
the price level lagged behind until toward the end ot 
the year. 

In the middle of 1948 prices turned downward and the 
down trend continued until the Korean explosion. Wages 
on the contrary went up, held a high level, and resumed 

' the rising spiral four months before the price level followed. 
| A further fact is that since O.P.A. was lifted ‘in 1946, 

American industry increased production by 31 per cent— 
tremendously important in the light of predictions by top 


4 Administration ofhcials that at its peak the defense effort 
| 5 will not require more than 20 per cent of our nationa! 
| production, 


Still another fact overlooked by the President in his 
address is that largely through the actions of the govern- 
: ment itself, government's borrowings to cover its deficits 
rf —the money supply of this country has been inflated - by 

213 per cent since 1939. 

In the face of such direct and massive inflation it has 
been only the ever-increasing production of goods by Am- 
erican industry that prevented consumer prices from spiral- 
ling to equally dizzy heights. Production and ever more 
production has held the rise in consumer prices to ortly 
* 86 per cent—a far, far cry from 213. Nor was mention 
) made by Mr. Truman of*the fact that since abandonment 


the cost of living has risen no more than 42 per cent. 
Never in all history have even the most severe penal- 

| ties including the death penalty during the French Revolu- 

tion for the violation of controls, been effective to stop 


| inflation. And wages and price freezes today will not 
[ stop inflation. But. of course, now that such freezes have 
) been imposed, all patriotic and law-abiding citizens will 


co-operate to make them as effective as possible until they 
| are removed. 
I have said that ffeezing of prices and wages does not 


| do the job of stopping inflation. In the first. place, the 
“4 law of supply and demand deals effectively with these 
% problems in normal times. No one doubts that, for in 


| normal times no one advocates price and wage freezes. Will 
they handle the inflation problem in times of shortages of 
goods ? 

Well, we had some fair experience during the O.P.A. 
days. You and I know from that experience that inflation 


4 

| 
was not stopped. In fact, it grew under those very con- 
trols. And despite the announced ceilings we see prices 
and wages going still higher today with the blessing of 
tion Board which fixed the ceilings. 


the public and labor members of the very Wage Stabiliza- 
American industry agrees heartily with Mr. Eric Johns- 


ton, that tinfla- 


Johnston knew, 


the Economic Stabilization Administrator, 
“economic time bomb.”. But Mr. 
even when he imposed them that controls will not de-fuse 
that bomb because, as he himself has said, 
do not get at the root causes of inflation. 


(10M is an 
such controls 


And American industry agreed with Mr. Johnston when 
he asserted that the wage and price controls he was im- 
posing “will not be effective for long’ adding. ‘‘it ts essen- 
tial in preserving our freedoms to get rid of wage-price 
controls at the earliest possible moment.” 

Wage and price controls hinder, not help production. 
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of O.P.A. controls. wages have advanced 57 per cent while: 


be arrested and the value of the dollar preserved. 


The record of the last war with its shortages of white 
shirts, shoes, clothing and many foods, such as meat, 
makes this clear. And controls are getting in their ghastly 
work again when we are straining—or should be straining 
every muscle to build up our defenses. 

Out of scores of similar letters I have received, I have 
chosen to read from one brtefly as dramatic evidence of 
the destructive effect of wage and price controls on desper- 
ately needed defense production. This manufacturer writes, 
in part, as follows: 

Wages and price controls are definitely limiting the ‘productive 
Capacity of my plarit which is working almost 100 per cent on 
direct defense orders or related orders. 

In times of business activity, it is natural that plants bid against 
each other for the available man-power. Under wage controls, | 
cannot compete with other plants, even to hold my own employees. 
If an employee of mine is offered a higher rate bv 
there is nothing [I can do 


some one else 
about it because he will not wait the 
four or six months it takes to get a decision from the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board as to whether or not I can match the offered rate. I am 
losing and will continue to lose valuable employees under such a 
system. It will not necessarily put me out of business but the 
Defense Effort very definitely. suffers. 

Approximately 25 per cent of my time is spent in trying. to assim- 
tlate daily regulations, instructions, amendments, r<ports, etc., on 
wage or price My time could be much he ‘tter spent on 
getting out the production of defense. items, 

| believe that Joe Stalin would give his right arm for the Ameri- ‘ 
can production “know-how that our government scems to distrust 
and hamstrings either by intent or through ignorance. 


matters. 


Since 1939 our manufacturing facilities have incteased 
by 75 per cent and another ten per cent gain is expected 
by the end of this year. If Stalin had our productive 
capacity and our productive “know-how,” I firmly believe 
we d be at war today, 

America’s production is America’s salvation and every 
reasonable measure should be taken to not interfere with 
it. Wage and price controls, regardless of how well ad- 
ministered, give the public a false hope that inflation. will 
The 
very existence of such controls makes it increasingly difh- 
cult to obtain an effective anti-inflation program. 

The weaknesses of a wage-price program to stop infla- 
tion are inherent. A price freeze or a wage freeze destroys 
the flexibility of our system which in ordinary times can 
be relied on to keep our economy in balance. Both inequi- 
tics and unworkable relationships are frozen. They result 
in checks on production. No manufacturer will produce 
goods he must sell at a loss. So then there are demands 
for more and more exceptions. And that thawing causes 
a demand for exceptions in other fields. 

Potent pressure groups——by their power—can bring a 
thaw where they want it. And that easement to one group, 
which has political power, is taken at the expense of an- 
other group without political power. 

The president told the country we-are in the midst of 
a grave emergency. But there is no emergency that can 
justify the achievement of social gains and welfare state 
objectives that could ‘not be attained in normal times and 
through normal legislative processes. And there is no emer- 
gency that can justify in the name of defense the scuttling 
of our economy by the imposition of unworkable controls 
and the destruction of our freedom by vesting in the central 
government practically dictatorial powers. "We must not 
lose for ourselves at home the very freedom we are pre- 
paring to defend abroad, 

Pending legislation to extend the Defense Mobilization 
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Act of 1950 would do much more than merely extend the 


auimority to control wages and prices, There ts in that 
legislation a series of little-heralded proposals which if 
enacted in the name of defense would create: 

(1) Unlimited authority for the Executive Branch of 
the Government. to summarily condemn and permanently 
take over any property it may desire. The President already 
has the power to requisition meeded plants. Under this 
proposal the owner might not know the government even 

wanted his property until condemnation proceedings were 
under way. 

(2) Unlimited authority for the Executive Branch of 
the Government to operate plants and to sell the products 
of those plants in any way that it may please, engaging in 
competition with private producers in any field. 

(3) Unlimited authority for the Executive Branch of 
the Government to set up any and as many. corporations 
as it may desire—an effort to get defense expenditures 
out from congressional control through normal appropria- 
tron procedures. 

(4) Unlimited authority for the Executive Branch of 
the Government to finance and operate any and as many 
corporations as it may desire in the name of defense— 
unlimited authority for the President to lend unlimited 
funds to any company he may select. 

(5) Unlimited authority for the Executive Branch of 
the Government to buy any commodities, either foreign 
or domestic, and dump them on our domestic market at 
any price it may desire—even if the dumping would break 
the free market prices. 

(6) Unlimited authority for the Executive Branch of 
the Government to subsidize any individual producer or 
industry to whatever degree it may decide. 

(7) Unlimited authority for the Executive Branch of 
the Government to demand and publish any information 
it may desire from any individual or corporation regardless 
of the effects of such publication upon such individual or 
company. 

(8) Unlimited authority for the Executive Branch of 
the Government to censor or suppress any governmental 
statistics of business or government operations—for in- 
stance, the cost of living statistics or the R.F.C. figures which 
have proved so interesting recently. 

It is almost incredible that the Executive Branch of any 
government should ask for such powers in the name of 
‘defense of freedom,” because clearly any government 
which has.these powers could at any time it so decided sub- 
stitute government ownership and operation for private 
enterprise from one end of the nation to the other. 

I believe that the American people—from the folks in 
what politicians call “the whistle stops’ to the great indus- 
trial areas—-are awake to the menace in this situation. Im- 


Smith Reed 


Woolley 


Officials of Associate Members Division, S. T. A. 
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pressive evidence of their alertness is the amazement ex- 
pressed by some senators and congressmen who thought 
they might be overwhelmed by the public's response to 
the President's radio appeal and received only the most 
scattered reaction and a large part of that v5 i the 


President's proposals. 


We are told that this is emergency legislation siding: 
sable to the defense effort which, we are also told, may 
last for ten,:15, 20 or more years. There is nothing in 
Washington so permanent as temporary, emergency legis- 
lation once it gets into the statute books—and if the powers 
I have described are enacted they will be so engrafted 
into our system before the current so-called emergency ends 
that we may never be able to dig them out. To cite a 
single case, the R.F.C. was created as an emergency opera- 
tion for one year, but it has been lending for 20. 

But, you may ask, if controls on prices and wages will 
not stop inflation, what will? Well, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has a program to stop inflation which 
we believe would be effective. We believe it would be 
effective because it deals with the causes of inflation, rather 
than lamely trying to deal with the results of inflation. 
And | know of no reputable economist who cisagrees with 
our program of getting at the root cause of inflation. 

Our plan is simple. It may be summarized in four parts. 
The first part of the plan is-to pare every last non-essential, 
non-defense government expenditure to the very bone. 
We must cut off every ounce of waste in government ex- 
penditures, particularly for purposes not connected directly 
with the defense effort. Almost $5 billion dollars can be 
cut from the President's non-defense budget with nothing 
but good resulting. Cut out the thousands of automobiles 
with chauffeurs used by the bureaucrats as much—or more 
—for personal pleasure as for official business. Lop off 
appropriations for needless bureaucratic junkets around the 
world. Streamline every government activity and rid them 
of thousands of unnecessary job-holders cluttering every 
federal department and falling over themselves doing no- 
thing. 

It is foolish to talk about balancing the budget when the 
government spenders are given a free*hand to spend. A 
government spender can always out-run a government tax 
collector. One control we really need today ts a control 
on the federal bureaucrats who are so lavish with other peo- 
ples money. In 1950, one out of every 24 Americans 
worked in civilian jobs for government—federal, state or 
local. This army of 6,402,000 people, according to the 
Census Bureau, was paid the astronomical total of $1,527,- 
900,000 a month. The federal government alone—in 1950 

-had 1,000,000 more civilian employees—I emphasize 
civilian—than in 1940. And it is proposed, according to 
Senator Byrd’s committee, to add another 500,000 civilian 
employees this year. 


It's such things in government, such squandering of hard- 


earned tax dollars, that ought to arouse every American 
taxpayer to demand an end to waste and extravagance in 
federal spending. 

The second part of our plan is to pay the whole cost 
of our defense program, as well as the other expenditures 
necessary by the government, out of taxes. Of course, no 
one likes to pay higher taxes. I don’t like it. But it is the 
only way out. Young men don't like leaving their families 
and friends to go to war. But just as they do their duty 
and endanger their lives so must we—all of us—do ours 
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and pay higher taxes. For if we don’t we will most surely 
ay in inflation. | 
That could bring us to the brink of disaster—-and ma 
over it. And the additional taxes imposed to cover expendi, 
tures must come out of spending—preferably by way of 
consumption levies on all manufactured goods except food 


and food products. Taxation should not be applied so as. 


to curb the incentive to produce. 

The third part of N.A.M.'s program to get at the roots 
of inflation is to institute and develop both general and 
specific controls to stop the expansion of credit either 
through private or public sources—the kind of credit which 
will feed the fires of inflation. 

That means full control once more by the Federal Re- 
serve System of money and consumer and installment credit. 

I am glad to see that very recently—and I may say it 
should have been done long ago—slow but effective steps 
have been taken in that direction. 


The fourth point of our program is to increase our 
productivity. We must produce such a volume of goods 


that will absorb the dollars which are chasing scarce goods 
and driving prices up today. Production and still more 
production should be our keynote. Those are simple steps 


to fight inflation. They mean sacrifice on the part of all . 


of us at home. But our belt tightening is as nothing when 
compared with what young Americans are _ suffering for 
our freedom abroad. 

Speaking of “belt- tightening’’- —it 1s high time we Am- 
ericans discuss rebuilding our national character, our na- 
tional morality and our national integrity. It is time that 
we face squarely the results of our individual shrinking of 


the citizenship responsibilities that must be discharged if . 


we are to remain free. 

We have in recent months been shocked to the core by 
scandals in officialdom from city halls through state capitals 
and into Washington itself. There is the sorry story of 
$10,000 mink coats on White House secretaries—the R.F.C. 


mess, all of which, apparently, has not yet been told—the 


exposures by the Kefauver Committee of widespread graft, 
corruption, bribery ahd even murder on every level of 
our civic life—local, state and national; the sordid bribing 
of college basketball players—and on and on through one 
of the darkest if not indeed the darkest chapter of our 
national and individual moral history. 

Add to that dismal picture the frightful progress toward 
inflationary ruin which is being encouraged and accelerated 
by our own intellectual and moral apathy. For inflation is 
economically and socially immoral. It is the crowning 
triumph of the political quacks who sell people into eco- 
nomic slavery by making them think they can get some- 
thing for nothing. It is an extension of the racketeer’s 
cry that “only saps work.’’ It is the negation of national 
integrity and individual responsibility and thrift. It is fun- 
damentally dishonest. It corrodes and corrupts a nation’s 
sense of values and its traditional moral standards. 

These are mighty serious—yes, tragic—days for Ameri- 
cans. The chips are down. The issues are drawn. Our 
hard-won freedom—economic and individual—is ‘at stake. 
It is time for every American worthy of the name and worthy 
of freedom to stand up and be counted, to talk out against 
abuses of power, and above all, to vote his convictions in 
every election—local, state and national. 

You men of this industry are natural, accepted leaders 
or you would not be here today. I have said I believe the 
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merican people are awake. And what they need desper- 
ately and what they want desperately is leadership—leader- 
ship from practical, hard-headed, straight-thinking and pa- 
triotic men—men, devoted as you are, to the preservation 
of the freedom handed down as a trust to us for our chil- 
dren and their children; a precious legacy of individual 
religious, political and economic liberty. 

I leave with you a challenge that must be as stirring at 
this moment to you as it was when Thomas Paine penned 
it 175 years ago to hearten Washington's ragged band at 
Valley Forge: 

These are the times that try men’s souls. The Summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot will in this crisis shrink from the service 
of his country; but he that stands now deserves the love and thanks 
of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; 
yet we have the consolation that the harder the conflict the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain too cheaply, we esteem too 
lightly; ‘tis dearness only that gives it value. Heaven knows how 
to set a proper price upon its goods; and it would be strange indeed 
if so celestial an article as Freedom should not be highly rated. 

My friends! When the history of this crisis is written let it not 
he said of us that we were “Summer soldiers” or “sunshine patriots’ 


‘when human freedom, the like of which no. people have ever known, 


was at stake. 


David Clark 


HE purposes of my trip were to see the International 

Textile Exposition at Lille, France, which ran from 
April 28 to May 20 and to attend the Annual English Tex- 
tile Institute Conference, which was held this year May 21 
to 25 at Brighton, which is the Atlantic City of England. 
It was also my purpose to visit textile plants in other coun- 
tries, but I did not do much along that line except in Nor- 
way. I sailed for Europe April 20 and reached New York 
upon my return on june 7. 


The International Textile Exposition was several times as 


large as the Textile Machinery Exposition held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., last year. There were large exhibits of textile 
machinery from many countries and many American textile 
manufacturers now regret that they did not send members 
of their organizations to study the machines which were 
shown. 

There was practically no advance publicity and very few 
American manufacturers knew that there was to be an 
International Textile Exposition. The exposition was very 
poorly handled and not only were hotel rooms not available, 
but it was very difficult to secure accommodations in private 
homes. Some of those who have “beefed” about accommo- 
dations at Greenville, S. C., during the Southern Textile 
Exposition should have been at Lille, France, on any day 
between April 28 and May 20. 

I tried several times to see the secretary of the exposition 
and obtain authentic information about the size of the build- 
ings, number of exhibitors, etc., and even had a definite 
appointment with him at one time, but he failed to show 
up. | | 

A friend who went to Hanover, Germany, for a machin- 
ery exhibition, which included textile machinery, told me 
that there was a striking contrast. In Hanover all booth 
signs were in three languages, including English, and there 
was always somebody who could speak enough English to 
explain a machine. At the International Exposition the 
signs at an Italian machinery exhibit were in Italian only 


and very few of the exhibitors could speak English. That 
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was the general rule throughout the exposition and it made 
it very difficult to secure much information about machines. 

The thing which impressed me most was the very large 
number of automatic looms which were shown. Until very 
recently labor unions in England and in other European 
countries refused to permit weavers to operate over four or 
six looms and it was therefore impractical to install auto- 
matic looms. Recently labor unions have released their very 
rigid controls and in many mills weavers operate 30 to 40 
looms and mills can now afford to operate their plants with 
automatic looms. This has encouraged the manufacture of 
automatic looms, both bobbin change and shuttle change, 
and many have new ideas in construction. | 

Both the Draper Corp. and Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works had looms in operation and they appeared to us to 
be better constructed and to operate more smoothly than any 
of the overseas looms which were being exhibited. 


There were three circular looms exhibited, all of them 
manufacturing seamless bags from jute yarns. One of them 
seemed to be doing a remarkably fine job and its overhead 
platform was constantly filled with spectators. 


The Warner & Swazey loom was not shown but there 
were three looms of that type shown, all of them weaving 
from comes instead. of quills in shuttles. I was especially 
impressed with the ‘Sobretex’’ loom manufactured at 
Amiens, France, and the “Balle” loom manufactured in 
Paris. 

The “Balle” manufacturers describe their operations as 
“a double woof (filling) introducer in which a flexible steel 
blade is controlled by intermittent pulleys with ball bear- 
ings. It was being operated on a dobby fabric and was 
making excellent cloth but, of course, had an irregular 
selyage. 

The machine which attracted most attention was a spin- 
ning frame without cylinders but equipped with gear driven 
spindles. A very long frame was ‘shown spinning coarse 
wool yarns, but they said that while they had not spun 


cotton, they felt that it would operate equally as well on . 


coarse cotton yarns and insure a uniform twist. One South- 
ern yarn manufacturer has the idea that he can remove the 
cylinders, rails and spindles on some old frames he has on 
coarse yarns and replace them with completely new rails 
with the gear driven spindles. I do not know that he has 
been able to perfect an arrangement of that kind but see 
no reason why this idea would not work. 

Another machine which attracted unusual attention was 
the automatic yarn strength tester shown by the Uster Corp. 
of Switzerland. “When this machine is set to work on a 
bobbin of yarn, it makes one break then automatically draws 
another length of yarn and breaks that, and continues to 


Ready for Friday evening activities at Blowing Rock, left te right: Mrs. 
H. T. Menree, Mrs. Albert Elliott and Mise Margaret Rebinson; Mr. and 
Mrs. John M. Reed. 
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make break tests until the yarn on the bobbin is exhausted. 
Each break is recorded and a curve drawn. One mill man 
said that with such a machine he could cut out two of the 
three men he now we to test yarns. Borden Mills, at 
Kingsport, Tenn., has purchased one machine but, as the 
unit is not yet in production, it will probably be six months 
before others can be secured. 


There were a great many machines shown at the Inter- 


national Textile Exposition and many had interesting mech- 
anisms and features, but as it was impossible for me to 


describe all of them I selected those which I felt would be. 


of most interest to you. 

The second object of my visit to Europe was to accept 
an invitation to attend the annual conference of the British 
Textile Institute which was to be held this year at Brighton, 
England, May 21 to 25, with May 24 set aside for a trip 
to London and a visit to the London Festival. We reached 


. Brighton on the night of May 21 and attended sessions on 


May 22 and 23, but did not go back to Brighton for the 
May 25 sessions. 

As the result of letters written by Walter B. Pratt of 
Charlotte, United States. representative of Sykes, Inc., our 
arrangements at Brighton were made by the English Card 


Clothing Co., of which Sykes, Inc., is a division, and they . 


also sent Dennis Kershaw of Halifax, England, and his 
very attractive wife to Brighton and they did much to make 
our stay pleasant. 

Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College, and Dean Hugh Brown of 
the School of Textiles at Clemson College, were present 
and took part in the discussions, W. B. Shuford, general 
superintendent of the Shuford Mills at Hickory and Granite 

Falls, N. C., attended some of the sessions. 

Among those in attendance were A. De Nonchey and J. J. 
Bouma, textile manufacturers of Holland, and it was my 
good fortune to be with them much of the time. Both 
spoke excellent English and I was impressed with their 
textile knowledge and progressiveness. De Monchy told 


me that just before he left Holland, he had had a visit - 


from Arthur Borden and W. J. Still of the Borden Mills 
at Kingsport, Tenn., and had shown them over his plant. 


The conference at Brighton was very well attended and I 


enjoyed meeting many fine Englishmen. They were very 
hospitable and did everything possible to make our stay 
pleasant. 

I will have to admit that they handled their conference 
in a much more practical manner than we handle ours. All 
papers are written and printed prior to the conference. 
Instead of tiring an audience by reading a long paper, the 
author takes the platform and explains the high points and 
his reason for holding his opinions. Then four or five 
men, who have been previously designated and have read 
the paper, take the floor and either express approval or 
disagree with the author. It 1s certainly a more intelligent 
approach to textile problems than having a man read a 


long address during which most of his audience are think- 


ing about their golf game or other things and very few 
having paid close enough attention to discuss any point 
which he has made. 

The weakness of the English Textile Institute Conference 
and, in my opinion, that is the weakness of all discussions 
of textile problems by the English, ts that they always tend 
towards the highly technical side rather than to the practical 


side. No country has devoted nearly as much time to textile - 
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research as the English and yet while they were doing their 
research the number of spindles in England dropped from 
56,000,000 to less than 30,000,000. 

An American manufacturer who recently visited an Eng- 
lish mill which is regarded as one of the most modern in 
England, tells me that while their wage scale is about half 
his scale, there were so many employees and their produc- 
tion was so low that his cost per pound was almost as low 
as that of the mill he visited. Very few English mills oper- 
ate more than one shift and most of them make a wide 


variety of yarn numbers or fabrics. Very rarely does a mill 


manufacture one yarn number or one fabric. In very few 
instances do English mills both spin and weave. The yarns 


are usually made by one company and purchased and woven 


by another company and that undoubtedly increases the 
expense of the end product. _ 

I do not feel that I should close this address without 
giving you some idea of the impression I acquired during 
my seven weeks’ visit to Europe, but I have many times 
resented statements made, or stories written, by persons 
who made hurried trips through the South and acquired 
erroneous impressions based upon the limited or casual 
contacts which they happened to make, and I realize that 
the impressions I acquired may not have a sound basis. 


As the question most often asked us is ‘‘Do the Europeans 
expect war?’’ we will begin by saying that we found very 


Phil Gossett of U S Bobbin & Shuttle, Rouse Joyner of Corn Products and D. C. Ragan of U S Bobbin. 


few who anticipate war. They appear to base their opinions 
upon the belief that Russia knows that the United States 
has a large stockpile of atomic bombs, with bombers located 
close to Russia, and can and will do terrific damage to Rus- 
sian cities when and if that country makes an aggressive 
move. We found many who doubt that Russia actually has 
the atomic bomb. 

The following are our impressions based upon contacts 
made during our visit: France seems to be well upon the 
come-back trail but has a large Communist group which 
may disrupt her progress. The Germans overran France so 
quickly that it was not necessary to destroy buildings or 
cities and France does not have a rebuilding problem of 
any great magnitude. The French people, especially those 
upon the farms, appear to be working hard and should 
there be no war the people of France should be in good 
financial condition within the next two years. 


Belgium and Holland have made the greatest come-back 
of any countries in Europe and that is based upon the fact 


that the people generally-have determined to do whatever 


amount of hard work is necessary for their recovery and 
both countries have colonies which did not suffer by reason 
of the war. 

Norway, in the far north, is handicapped by the heavy 
taxation under its Socialist government but the people 
looked healthy and well fed and well dressed. Only four 
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per cent of the land in Norway is tillable and they have to 
depend, to a large extent, upon fishing and on wood pulp 
from their great forests. The people of Norway are some- 
what jittery over the possibility of being overrun by Russia 
in case war comes. | 

Norway, Sweden and Finland all come to one point in 
the north.and the Russians would not have to travel far if 
they advanced through Finland. One Norwegian, who had 
recently been in Finland, said that while a large portion of 


that country is not occupied by Russia, they are living in- 


deadly dread of what may happen to them. He said that 
during the entire time he was in Finland he did not see 
any man smile. Sweden managed to stay out of World War 
II, but, because of her proximity to Russia, her people are 
jittery and éxpect an invasion from Russia if war comes. 
Flying from Stockholm to Copenhagen, Denmark, we 
found the most American-type city in Europe with about 
80 per cent of the people in Denmark living in Copen- 
hagen. They have a very large production of poultry and 


dairy products and would be doing very well if the English 


had enough money to buy those products as they did prior 
to World War II. Denmark has no means of defense and 
was quickly overrun by the Germans in World War II. 
They do not see how they could resist a Russian invasion. 

While in England we acquired the impression that the 
people of England more than those of any other country 
are not settling down to hard work. While at Brighton we 
visited a nearby farm operated by some rather well-to-do 
people but the wife of the owner was having to feed and 
milk the cows because she could not find any persons who 
would accept employment for such work. 

On each side of the railroad as we went to Brighton 
there were lush green fields, with low hedges around them, 
but only occasionally did we see any cattle. There was a 
definite shortage of beef in England and it appeared to us 
that many cattle should be feeding in those fields but there 
may be good reasons why they are not there. 

At the door of the Savoy Hotel in London there were 
always five or six men meeting cars and depending to a 
large extent upon tips or “gratuities,’’ as they call them. 


When we arrived at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York there was one door man although the Waldorf-Astoria 
is several times as large as the Savoy. In the smallest dining 
room at the Savoy there were 30 waiters although there 
were seldom that many customers. 

As the famous English Derby was run at Epsom Downs 
while we were in England, we attended, and as there was a 
horse named “North Carolina,’ we helped decrease the 
dollar gap by placing a few bets on him to “show.” He 
came in eighth in a field of 37 horses. When we reached 
Epsom we found that it cost four pounds ($11.25) to get 
admitted to the Tattersalls Section in which there were some 
seats but in which most people had to stand. We estimate 
that there were 8,000 English in Tattersalls that day at 


$11.25 each whereas we had heard that money was scarce 


in England. 

The English are a fine and intelligent people but we 
definitely gained the impression that a large percentage of 
them are not willing to do the work and make the sacrifices 
necessary to recover from the damage done to them during 
World War II and which is now being done to them by 
their Labor Government. 

As we stated above, we are writing our impressions based 


‘upon short visits and casual contacts and with the full reali- 


zation that there may be another side based upon informa- 
tion to which we did not have access during our trip. 

One of the most pleasant portions of our trip was our 
visit to Norway and our contacts there with a number of 
young men who graduated from the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College and are now operating textile 
mills in Norway. .Accompanied by Mrs. Clark and Dean 
Malcolm E. Campbell, we flew on the KLM Line from 
Brussels, Belgium, to Amsterdam, Holland, and then 
straight north for five and a half hours to Oslo, Norway. 
We were met at the airport by two State College graduates 
and from then on, they did everything for our pleasure. 
Their mills are small and they cannot get dollars with which 
to purchase more machinery but there are ten State College 
graduates in Norway and all of them hold responsible 
positions. 


SYNTHETIC 


By F. M. JOHNSON, Research Director, Pacific Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C. 


E all like to watch things grow, whether a garden, 

ourselves, children, our industry; whether they are 
big things or small things; sometimes because we are inter- 
ested in those things and sometimes because we like to see 
change. Like many of you, I was interested in cotton to 
begin with and switched over to synthetics or man-made 
fibers; and I find them a very fascinating subject, because 
it is a growing field. There is a tremendous amount of 
work to be done in it. We are just beginning. 

Back in 1920, 8,000,000 pounds of synthetics were pro- 
duced—just 8,000,000. In 1940, 20 years later, 600,000,- 
000 pounds were produced and used in this country. Right 
now the amount of synthetics used is about 1,500,000,000— 
1,500,000,000 of synthetics, and the total amount of fibers 
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used is 6,500,000,000 pounds. Synthetics are really begin- 
ning to get into that big total. Cotton has grown; wool 
has grown; but synthetics are growing faster. | 

In the beginning, of course, rayon was known as syn- 
thetic silk or artificial silk. It was not long before the 
production of synthetics surpassed the production of silk, 
and it was not too long before synthetics equaled wool. In 
1940, 600,000,000 pounds of synthetics were consumed, 
and 600,000,000 pounds of wool. Cotton, I might say for 
the benefit of those of you who are interested in that fiber, 
is being consumed at the rate of 4,500,000,000 pounds. It 
is still king, but some day synthetics could very well equal 
it or surpass it. If given a chance, they will probably reach 
it. It may be some consolation for yoy mill men that certain 
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mill owners in this section have said they do not care how 
great or how fast synthetics grow, that they will — run 
cotton mills. 

There are five major fibers used: acetate, viscose, nylon, 
cotton and wool. In the same breath I always like to men- 
tion that there are five absorbent fibers. There are more, 
but there are five important ones: acetate, viscose, vicara, 
cotton and wool. The non-absorbent fibers are nylon, orlon, 
Dacron, Dynel, Chemstrand and a few more to come. 
Those are the two important characteristics, absorbency and 
non-absorbency. 


I might say that there are some vast improvements needed 
in synthetics. They are going to grow, but many things 
need to be done. Viscose and acetate are both rather 
“cheesy” fibers as compared to cotton; there is no getting 
around that. They have poor wear resistance. If any of 
you have been out in a mill where you had to cut yarn off 
the bobbins, wool and nylon and viscose, you have seen 
how easily rayon cuts off. Nylon is tough; cotton is tough. 
There are certain objections to nylon which I shall present 
in a few minutes, but it is a good fiber. To show you how 
cheesy acetate and viscose can be, a pair of cotton denim 
overalls will last about a year but if overalls were made of 
acetate or viscose they would last only two or three months. 
If you put nylon in with the acetate or viscose you get six 
or seven months’ wear out of that same garment. Then if 
you go on and put greater fiber length into the garment 
you get increased wear. Also, you can put in a larger 
denier and get longer wear. So you see what you can do 
with your synthetics. 

The styling and uses of synthetics have sometimes been 
poor. If you have had a nylon shirt,you can appreciate 
that. Sometimes the poor results have been due to using 
- too fine a denier or too short a staple; sometimes there is 
poor blending; sometimes the finish is poor and there is 
poor crease resistance. 
wrong with synthetics. All these details, though, are being 
studied and worked on by a lot of people who are working 
very hard at it. Not all of these people are in the textile 
game, either. We have to thank our friends in the chemical 
industry for much of the improvement in synthetics. They 
have worked very hard at it and will continue to do so. 


Let us consider deniers and fiber length a little bit. It is 
essential to get a clear concept of what denier is. It is a 
very simple thing, but you might have some difficulty in 
defining it. We must know what the various denier sizes 
do to a fabric and how they run in the mill, and the relation 
of the natural fibers to the synthetic fiber is a worthwhile 
picture to get in your mind. What is the meaning of 
denier? Why change denier? Why talk about it? Why 
consider: it ? 


Well, 4,464,528 yards of one-denier equals one pound. 
If you saa that same yardage equaling two pounds you 
would have two-denier, and so on. Notice that ft says 
nothing about the size, the diameter, of that fiber. It does 
not matter what the diameter is. The diameter of that fiber 
will be governed by, for one thing, its specific gravity. If 
you have reasonably heavy or high specific gravity, like 
viscose, the diameter is small. With lighter specific gravity, 
as in Chemstrand, nylon, and so forth, the diameter is 
large. That is important to remember in weaving. One- 
denier is fine; three-denier is coarser, and so forth; it goes 
on up until you get into rug size, which is very coarse. So 
remember that denier is not directly proportional to the 
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cross-sectional area of the fiber or to the diameter of the 
fiber. 

Viscose, for instance, has a specific gravity of 1.5; acetate 
1.3. Nylon, as I said before, is slightly lighter—1.17. The 
specific gravity of wool is 1.3 and that of Chemstrand 1.35. 

As for denier, let's take the rough denier size, so as to 
get one picture in your minds. Cotton is somewhere be- 
tween 1.5 denier and three-denier, in comparison to viscose 
and acetate. Wools go up to somewhere around five, six 
and seven-denier. In other words, wool is coarse; cotton is 
very fine. In synthetics you can get any denier you want 
and any length you want. That is a tremendous advantage. 
We can engineer the yarn. 

Speaking about fiber length, what determines the length 
that you would choose to put in a given fabric? You can 
have any length you want. Are you going to nut in cotton 
length, wool length, or what? How do you determine it? 
In the beginning, way back, the machinery determined what 
length was satisfactory to use. Synthetics were not impor- 
tant enough to have any machinery built to their specifica- 
tions, so they chopped it off at something like 1,4,-inch, 
comparable to cotton. The deniers were made comparable 
to cotton except for the little bit that went into the silk 
system and the wool system. The last time I had any figures, 
however, about 50 per cent of the fibers being used went 
into 11/,-inch length, 37 per cent into two-inch length and 
12 per “cent into 21/-inch length. There are- not many 
going up above cee lengths.. All too often they are too 
short, in combination with too fine a denier. But the wool 
people took longer lengths and coarser deniers a long time 
back and made beautiful fabrics: Why didn’t we use any 
of them? The economics were not right; it cost too much 
to make them. But, with wool getting scarce and machinery 
being built for the synthetics, manufacturers are really 
thinking about those long lengths—four or five inches. 
They are beginning really to comipete with worsted and are 
going to have some really lovely fabrics that will compete 
with anything the wool people can put out. 

The end-use should determine what denier you run and 
what length you run. Coarse denier requires long lengths 
for spinnability. That is natural. You cannot take a short, 
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F. M. Johnson, research director for the Rhodhiss. 
N. C., plant of Pacific Mills, and Thomas L. Carroll of 
Charlotte, N. C., representative of the National Cotton 
Council, were the principle speakers May 7 at the Spring 
meeting of the Piedmont Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association held at the North Carolina Vocational 
Textile School at Belmont, N. C. Presiding at the meet- 
ing was Divisional Chairman Marshall H. Rhyne, gen- 
eral superintendent of Chronicle Mills, Imperial Yarn 
Mills and Stowe Spinning Co. of Belmont. 

“Synthetic Fibers’’ was the topic for Mr. Johnson's 
address and an extracted report of his discussion accom- 
panies this article. Mr. Carsoll compared the Capital- 
istic, Socialistic and Communist. forms of government 
under the title “Junior Discovers America,’ in which a 
father uses tact and logic in setting straight the thinking 
of his student son who has been influenced by “ 
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wiry fiber and try to run it, but if you take a short, fine one 
you can run it. If you put fine deniers and long lengths in 
the mill what do you get? Neps and fiber breakage. So if 
you want a crisp fabric with some real hand put some 
coarse denier in it, because you don’t want to put on a suit 
that looks like a pair of pajamas. For a soft, pliable fabric 
use a fine denier. Remember that one thing about denier. 


I have one general rule for myself. It is this: Pick out 
the denier you want, the denier that will give you the hand 
you want or the combination of deniers that will give you 
the hand you want; and let that denier equal the length in 
inches, or slightly less; for example, 11/,-inch, two-denier; 
three-inch, four-denier; one-inch cotton, 11/-denier. If 
four-denier will give you the hand you want, use that 
length; if 11/-denier will give you the hand you want, use 
that length. It is just as simple as that. 

You will remember, those of you running cotton, that if 
you are running one-inch cotton, say, you notice that your 
denier is coarser than that length in inches. The denier is 
always coarser than the length. The minute you get your 
length up to your denier you are in the realm of combed 
cotton, which does not run too well; you get neps. 

So two things are accomplished by that; you get the 
fabric you want and get the running of the plant as you 
want it. Remember, the crisper the fabric, the greater the 
wear resistance, and the greater the length the crisper or 
stiffer the fabric. | 

We have talked about length of fiber and talked about 
denier. There are not very many other things you can do. 
But take nylon, for example; you can change its surface 
characteristic, its finish. Let’s consider that briefly. In cot- 
ton you have wax, which grows on it naturally. With wool 
you have grease—lanolin, most of which you take off. 
Neither is perfect, and a finish is added. There is too much 
static in both. 

In synthetics finish is one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems and one far from being solved. Viscose has about 0.4 
per cent on it; acetate, 1.25 per cent. Acetate is beginning 
to change its finishes, after all these years. That is one of 
_ the complex parts of running synthetics. It has been said 
that if you put on a good finish you can run any fibers, 
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At the Spring meeting of the Piedmont Division, Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, left to right: Speaker Thomas L. Carroll ef the National Cotton 
Council, Speaker F. M. Johnson of Pacific Mills, and Chairman Marshall 
Rhyne, general superintendent of Chronicle Mills, Stowe Spinning Ce. 
and Imperial Yarn Mills at Belmont, N. C. 
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you get what is called total denier, 5314. 


that you can even run pine needles. That is exaggerated, 
but it serves to illustrate the point. 

Different deniers need different finishes, at times. If 
you get a very coarse denier it is hard to card it. The syn- 
thetics all need various amounts of finish, as a lubricant 
and as an anti-static. The chemical companies have a lot to 
learn about this matter. 

One other thing we could consider is fabric finish. There 
is a great deal about fabric finish we do not know and a 
great deal I should like to learn. The finish on fabric, as 
you know, is tremendously important. One thing that is 
generally known is that some of these resins that are put 
on fabrics coat them and give them a good stiff hand. It is 
a generally accepted fact that the ‘'stuff’’ used to stiffen 
fabrics decreases wear. It forms fine little flakes or scales, 
which are sometimes tough enough to cut the yarn. As I 
have said, you can change the denier and change the length 
of the fiber. What more can you do? You can crimp it. A 
naturally crimped fiber is wool, and if any of you are in the 
wool game you know how important it is to get the right 


amount of crimp. It is important in the manufacture of 


synthetics also, 


In conclusion, I want to say that the synthetic industry 
is growing. We can be proud of it, but we have the chemi- 
cal industry to thank for much of its progress. It is growing 
in the number of pounds produced, as well as in quality; 
and it will make inroads into all textile fields. We have 
considered fiber length, denier, fiber finish, fabric finish 
and crimp. If you understand those things you have built a 
firm foundation. Remember that longer lengths are leading 


us to newer machines, and ¢ one of the new machines is the 
Pacific converter. 


Mother Nature is kind to us; she changes her fibers in 
an evolutionary process, She changes wool and cotton very 
slowly. But when man begins to change anything he 
changes it, as a rule, in a revolutionary way. So I say to 
you, know your fibers. 


Mr. C: I understand you people have done some experimental 
work and by-passed the card. Have you had success with that? 

Mr. Johnson: Success with some fibers and not much success with 
other fibers. Generally we are not using it, if that answers your 
question. 

Mr. C: Will you break down what your operations are? 

Mr. Johnson: Essentially, in our plant at Rhodhiss, we cut the 
stock—cut it into a lap and card it. That is the way these fabrics 
were made. That is the way we run the two mills at Rhodhiss. 

Mr. D: You said that coarser denier will tend to increase fabric 
wear. If that is right, with the coarser denier what is the yarn 
count ? 

Mr. Johnson: It would be the same count. 

Mr. D: How does it affect spinnability ? 

Mr. Johnson: As your denier gets to a higher number or coarser 
In dense yarn you have 
531 fibers. To get the number of fibers you divide 531 by 3. That 
is an important figure to remember. We use it often to determine 
spinnability. You know way back, when running 1 9/16 or two- 
inch, we used to say that 77 fibers was the limit to spin. That is 
true in short lengths. But as you go to longer lengths you can go 
to a coarser denier per filament, and naturally you do drop down. 
Does that answer you? 

Mr. D: In other words, that is just one of the difficulties. that 
synthetics have to overcome? 

Mr. Johnson: Yes. For instance, the limit of spinning for five- 
denier used to be somewhere around five, with a length of five 
inches. As you push up denier you can increase length. 

Mr. E: You do have an optimum point there, do you not? You 
do have a limit? 

Mr. Johnson: Yes, you do have a limit. You get the length up 
to where it is difficult to handle. So there is a limit. 

Mr. F: I believe you said increasing the staple length or using 
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a coarser denier would each give you more wearability in fabric, 
did you not? 

Mr. Johnson: That is right. Or small amounts of nylon, and by 
small amounts I mean amounts down around the five or ten per 
cent mark. I do not believe in putting in fifteen per cent nylon. 
And I do not mean you get double or triple the wearing life. It 
is small. | 

Mr. E: When you spoke of wearability were: you speaking of 
surface abrasion? 

Mr. Johnson: When I gave my example I was speaking of actual 
-wear, for the same size yarns. 

Mr. E: Since you have fewer fibers with coarser denier, is there 
‘less yarn strength? 

Mr. Johnson: Not necessarily. It just depends on how fine you 
go. You can, say, go from three to five denier. 

Mr. E; With the same size yarn? 

Mr. Johnson: What you do normally, there, is go to the five- inch 
length. 

Mr. E: Yes, but I mean the same eh 

Mr. Johnson: As you go up in denier down goes skein strength. 

Mr. E: All those factors enter in? 

Mr. Johnson: Yes, when you are dealing with reasonably long 
lengths. At Rhodhiss we started with three, and when you get it 
in your fabric it is reasonably well locked in. It is not like cotton, 
where you need to put in increased twist. 

Mr. G: What is the effect of twist on denier? Do you need more 
twist in a coarse denier? 

Mr. Johnson: You would need more twist for optimum strength 
in a coarse denier. 

Mr. H: How would you stabilize with coarser denier, longer 
length? Would you give stabilization, or would you still have to 
apply something ? 

Mr. Johnson: 1 think you could stabilize it reasonably well with- 
out putting on any finish. I am not a finishing man. I have heard 
people say that is not true, but I do not think anybody knows. It 
is a field of knowledge we are just slowly breaking into, the way 
I see it. 

Mr. J: You touched on dyeing. Would you elaborate a little on 
that? What effect does dyeing have on the finish that is already on 
the stock, and how can you determine the proper finish to apply? 


Mr. Johnson: 1 do not think I can answer that really well, not 
being an expert finisher. But you certainly do get a conglomeration 
by the time you get two or three different fibers, some with one 
finish on them and some with more than one. You put tints on in 
the mill and then size it and then start to take all that out. You 
_ do not know whether you get all of it out or what gets in the fiber 
and stays there. It is hard to tell how much of the dye stays there 


by the time you put on Sesh else to get crease resistance, . 


and so on. 


Luncheon For J. P. Stevens Directors 


On Thursday, July 12, the directors of J. P. Stevens & 
Co. were given an elaborate luncheon at the Greensboro 
(N. C.) Country Club. The hosts were the Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce and Greensboro Industries, Inc. 


A number of prominent citizens of North Carolina were 
special guests at the luncheon and David Clark, editor of 
the TEXTILE BULLETIN, was included. The board of direc- 
tors met in the very handsome office building which has 
recently been erected in Greensboro by J. P. Stevens Co. 


At noon they went to the Greensboro Country Club where 
they were met and welcomed by many Greensboro citizens. 


The toastmaster at the luncheon was Stark S. Dillard of 
the Dillard Paper Co. of Greensboro. The officers and 
directors of J. P. Stevens & Co. were welcomed by a short 
address by a number of Greensboro citizens including 
Herman Cone who was introduced by Toastmaster Dillard 
s ““Greensboro’s No. 1 citizen.” Responses to the address 
of welcome were made by W. J. (Nick) Carter of Greens- 
boro, head of the Carter Fabrics Division and executive 
vice-president of J. P. Stevens & Co., and by Robert T. 
Stevens of New York, president of the company. The 
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luncheon was extended as an expression of affection to 
J. P. Stevens & Co. for the location of their offices in 
Greensboro and was a most happy affair. 


Harry Reimer Given Award 


Harry Reimer, the widely known and popular repre- 
sentative of the Daily News Record of New York, was 
recently given an award by the Army. It was in the form 
of a certificate of appreciation. | ; 

The citation was for patriotic services 
rendered and read as follows: 


Harry Reimer, news editor and _ civic 
leader, for outstanding and conspicuous pa- 
triotic service to the Department of the 
Army. With outbreak of hostilities in World 
War II and continuing to the present, Mr. 
Reimer did materially assist the Quartermas- 
ter General of the Army by informing indus- 
try of the future needs of the military and 
his assistance greatly facilitated the securing 
of urgently needed items without loss of time. Through his untir- 
ing efforts business and procurement personnel were able to meet 
critical Army requirements during difficult times. As a newsman 
he surveyed equipment and military requirements and advised and 
counselled the Quartermaster General on improvements and changes 
in various items of issue. 

His interest in the Army and in the military procurement pro- 
gram aided greatly a favorable public opinion and his continued 
efforts have been beneficial to the entire military establishment and 
merits the recognition of his fellow Americans and the thanks and 
appreciation of the Department of the Army. 


The handsome certificate given Mr. Reimer read as fol- 
lows: 


FOR 
PATRIOTIC CIVILIAN SERVICE 
TO | 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Harry Reimer 
is hereby presented this 
CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
29 June, 1951 


Secretary of the Army 
Frank Pace, Jr. 


Textile Hall Corp. Re-Elects J. H. Woodside 


James H. Woodside was re-elected president and treas- 
urer of Textile Hall Corp., Greenville, $.C., at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors June 27. The following 
directors were elected for the coming year: John W. 
Arrington, Jr., Sydney Bruce, W. W. Carter, C. E. Hatch, 
Edwin Howard, E. S. McKissick, W. W. Pate, Ernest Pat- 
ton, W. G. Sirrine, F. W. Symmes, Harold R. Turner, 
James H. Woodside, Greenville, $. C.; Thurmond Chatham, 
Elkin, N. C.; Donald Comer, Birmingham, Ala.; Herman 
Cone, Greensboro, N. C.; R. I. Dalton, B. B. Gossett, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; L. O. Hammett, Honea Path, S. C.: W. S. 
Montgomery, Spartanburg, S. C., and George M. Wright, 
Abbeville, S. C. | 

The other officers who were re-elected are W. G. Sirrine, 
chairman of the board, W. W. Carter, vice-president, and 
Miss Bertha M. Green, secretary. 

Plans for the 17th Southern Textile Exposition, Oct. 6-11, 
1952, are going forward, and the prospectus will be issued 
this Summer. Correspondence relative to the show should 
be directed to the office of the corporation in Textile Hall, 
322 West Washington Street, Greenville, S. C. 
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YOUR OPERATORS WILL PREFER THE 


Important factors--today--in machine selection: 


The broad flat surfaces of the Roto-Coner™ are easy to keep 
CLEANLINESS clean—present few places for lint to collect. Smooth action of 
rotary traverse on yarn eliminates chafing and reduces lint. 


q a No nerve-racking clatter of cams and guides with the Roto- 
a. Coner*—just the soft hum of the rotary traverse. 


Every motion the operator has to make is easy. Supply 
CONVENIENCE shelves are within easy reach. The starting handle can be de- 


pressed with a touch of the finger. Threading is simple. 


So the Roto-Coner* is the choice of operators . .-. also the choice 
of mill owners who appreciate the high speed, versatility, high-quality 


production and low maintenance of the Roto-Coner™. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1, R. |. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles; Montreal, 
Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


23.1.7 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 
Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 


ROTO-CONER* The Textile Winder with the Rotary Traverse 
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THE MILL 


HE roving process has undergone extraordinary changes 
‘Tice the last decade and has emerged as one of the 
preparatory processes distinctive in the ability to perform 
the same operation at highly reduced costs. The transition 
from the use of two, three, or four different roving frames 
to one or, at the most, two processes has already been dis- 
cussed. The economic advantages of this reduction are 
readily apparent, as there will be less floor space, less labor, 
less waste, less power, less capital investment, and less 
maintenance costs when the fewer processes are utilized. 
At the same time, is has been pointed out that this shorten- 
ing of the spinning preparation has been accomplished with- 
out the slightest deterioration of yarn or roving quality. 

There are several limitations which must be recognized 
in planning the organization of the roving process. These 
are the maximum drafts obtainable and maximum spindle 
speeds possible, both of which are the important factors 
in planning a balanced unit. The maximum draft of the 
roving frame will determine the weight of the drawing 
sliver, so that the number of deliveries of drawing must 
be balanced to deliver sufficient stock at a certain poundage 
per unit. The draft of the roving frame will also have 
to be considered in setting up the specification details of the 
spinning room, as the roving in the creel of the spinning 
frame must be fine enough to be reduced to the proper 
yarn count without exceeding the drafting capacity of the 
spinning frame. If there is too much reduction required 
in the roving stage for one process, then it may be neces- 
sary to use two stages. However, this alternative method 
is not necessary today except in very unusual instances. 

The limitations imposed upon spindle speeds are due 
either to the ability of the entire frame to run satisfactorily 
at high speeds or else upon the capacity of the drafting 
element to properly maintain fiber control when the spin- 
dle has a high number of revolutions per minute. Roving 
frame speeds have gradually increased over the years as a 
result of better construction, smoother operation, and che 
use of anti-friction bearings at points supporting high- 
speed shafts. The use of long draft on these frames has 
also permitted higher speeds to be obtained without loss 
of quality. 

The gauge of the roving frame will generally determine 
the range of speeds, commonly measured by the spindle 
speed, that is, the speed of ‘tlie frame is generally denoted 
by the spindle speed as production is calculated from spin- 
dle speed. The maximum spindle speed of a roving frame 
is limited by its gauges and not by the number of spindles, 
with the larger gauge frames, such as 12 inches by six 
inches, running slower than the smal'er frames. In check- 
ing spindle speeds of various gauges of roving frames, a 
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Part 26, Section A — Production Limitations of Roving Frame 


machinery manufacturer's catalog of 1920 was compared 
to the technical manual on roving published at the present 
time. The comparison showed that in 1920 the standard 
spindle speed of a 12x6 slubber was rated as 650 revolu- 
ttions per minute, as against a slightly higher speed of 
660 today. This seems to be but a negligible increase, but 
it must be borne in mind that 12x6 slubbers have not been 
generally used where only one process of roving is utilized, 
or where fine counts and fine hank rovings are encountered. 
The 12x6 and the 11x5!4 roving frames have received 
the least amount of attention from the manufacturers in- 
sOfar as improving the different sizes of frames are con- 
cerned. 

A further examination of the two technical data hand. 
books, one printed in 1920, and the other applying to 
present equipment, showed an appreciable speed increase 
in other gauges of frames. In 1920, the 10x5 slubber was 
given a standard spindle speed of 750 r.p.m.; this same 
frame is now rated as being capable of maintaining a spin- 
dle speed of 900 r.p.m. The 8x4 frame has been given an 
increased spindle speed of 1,150 r.p.m. as compared to 
the 1,050 r.p.m. shown in the older catalog. 

These figures were then basically confirmed by rendering 
the same type of comparison of roving frames manufac- 
tured by another machinery maker. The two technical data 
books used in making this differentiation were printed in 
1924, and in 1950. The rated spindle speed of the 12x6 
slubbe> was increased from 600 r.p.m. to 650. The speed 
of the 10x5 slubber was listed in 1924 as being standardized 
at 750 r.p.m. This speed has since been modified to a 
higher speed of 1,050 r.p.m. The 8x4 frame was given a 
speed of 1,000 r.p.m. in 1924, and is presently rated as 
being capable of satisfactory operation at speeds of 1,150. 
An interesting feature of the latest technical data released 
by this last concern is that a range of spindle speeds are 
given. The range covers 100 r.p.m. for the 12x6 slubber, 
200 r.p.m. for the 10x5 slubber, and 300 r.p.m. for the 
8x4 frame. A summary of the rated speeds is as follows: 


Manufacturer A Manufacturer B 


1920 1950 1924 1950 
12”x6” 650 660 600 650 (650- 750) 
10’x5” 750 900 750 1,050 (850-1,050) 
8x4” 1,050. 1,150 1,000 1,150 (950-1,250) 


For the purpose of this-discussion, the maximum spindle 
speeds to be used will be those of Manufacturer B; 750 
r.p.m. for the 12x6, 1,050 r.p.m. for the 10x5, and “1,150 
t.p.m. for the 8x4. These speeds will be accepted as the 
maximum limit at which the frames may be safely operated. 
However, this should not be interpreted as an absolute 
statement of fact that any of the above roving frames can- 
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not be operated successfully at speeds in excess of those 
shown. The manufacturer of textile equipment, of any 
type and any firm, must stand back of the product and 
must guarantee performance over a long period of time. 
Therefore, the recommendations and standard rates of per- 
formance which are presented by them will be slightly on 
the conservative side and will be based on such factors 
as low-cost operation over an extended period of time 
without serious breakdowns or replacement requirements, 
and will be founded on the premise that not all of the 
frames sold and operated will be given the best of care, 
nor closely maintained under the supervision of the best 
trained and most skillful fixers and overseers. Without a 
doubt, the spindle speeds given above have been, and are 
being, exceeded in a number of mills without suffering the 
slightest practical injury to either frame or product; but 
for the practical illustrative purpose of this discussion, the 
figures may be accepted and used without fear of violating 
the technical operating principles under which textile mills 
are managed and planned. | 

The maximum production of the roving frame its a 
function of the limits of spindle speed and front roll speed. 
These two speeds are very closely related and actually are 
used to determine the maximum speed at which the frame 
can be operated. It may be’stated that the spindle speed 
is the determining factor in limiting the production on a 
100 per cent efficiency basis. The spindle speed in turn 
must be held within the allowable ranges created by the 
two major different conditions. First, there is a limit to 
the spindle speed imposed by the maximum speed at which 


the’ working mechanism and sub-assemblies making up the . 


roving frame will operate satisfactorily. This critical speed 
varies in accordance with the gauge of the frame, decreas- 
ing as the frame becomes larger. Secondly, there is a re- 
striction governing the maximum spindle speed which is 
created by the fact that the front roll of the drafting element 
cannot be operated at excessive speeds without a serious 
deterioration in the quality of the roving produced. 

It is commonly agreed among textile engineers and tech- 
nical designers of textile machinery that the maximum speed 
of the front roll of the drafting element for roving should 
not be over 600 inches per minute surface speed. Actually, 
the figure of 600 inches per minute is a conservative figure, 
and there are mills operating at speeds of 650 inches per 


Regardless of the type of drafting elements, the maximum front roll 
surface speed sheuld be held close to 600 inches per minute. 
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minute and even higher. The speed of 650 inches may 
be attained in some careful mills without any harmful 
effects either upon production or significant efficiency. The 
general theory with regard to this surface speed limitation 
is concerned with a very important characteristic of fibers 
undergoing drafting—inter-fiber friction. The process of 
drafting is essentially that of pulling forward a percentage 
of fibers away from other fibers with which they are 
grouped; the percentage depending upon the amount of 
draft being applied. The fibers do not slip forward freely 
from those adjoining, due to the natural convolutions in 
the surface of the fiber, the degree of finish or smoothness 
of the skin of the fiber, the amount of relative humidity 
present in the atmosphere, and to the percent of moisture 
content contained in the fiber itself. The resistance to slip, 
or the inter-fiber friction, becomes more manifest as the 
speed of the entire drafting process increases. Of course, 
as front roll speed increases, all component rolls of the 
drafting element must be increased in order to maintain 
the same draft. The friction increases until a critical point 
is reached at which static electricity and other forces begin 
to successfully oppose and overcome the capacity of the 
drafting element to maintain fiber control. The loss of 
fiber control will be evident in the form of increased fly, 
as the shorter fibers escape from the control of the rolls, 


and in production of uneven roving as the longer fibers are 


pulled through the drafting rolls in an erratic manner. It 
is conceded that this critical speed will vary in accordance 
with the type of drafting element that is used, in the type 
and length of fiber being processed, in the amount of draft 
being employed, in the atmospheric conditions prevailing, 
and in the quality of the sliver being processed. However, 
as a general rule, these differences will be too small to be 
reflected in establishing a standard speed limitation. The 
figure of 600 inches per minute as the maximum limit of 
the front bottom drafting roll may be accepted as sensible, 
conservative, and time-tested. 


The relation of, spindle speed to front roll speed must 
be that which will allow the spindle to wind the roving 
upon the bobbin and at a front roll speed slow enough to 
permit enough extra revolutions of the flyer and spindle 
to insert the proper amount of twist in the strand of fibers. 
Roving is made with twist multipliers ranging, in general 
practice, from .80 to 1.30. As the actual turns per inch of 
twist is the product of the twist multiplier and the square 
root of the hank roving, it will readily be apparent that 
the number of turns per inch will increase as the count of 
the roving becomes finer. With the same twist multiplier — 
of 1.20, there will be 1.47 turns per inch of twist for 1.50 
hank roving as compared to 2.08 turns for 3.00 hank roving, 
and 2.55 turns for 4.50 hank roving. A proper calibration 


and comparison of these facts requires taking into account 


a number of complex factors; however, fundamentally, it 
may be stated that the increased turns per inch must be 
achieved by either increased spindle speed or else the less 
desirable decrease in front roll speed. 


When the twist multiplier of the roving is changed for 
the same count of roving the number of turns per inch 
will increase as the twist multiplier becomes greater. This 
is the usual problem in the mill attempting to produce the 
greatest amount of roving per spindle, when it.is necessary 
to change the twist multiplier for any reason. For 1.50 
roving, the number of turns per inch will be .98 when the 
low twist multiplier of .80 is used, increases to 1.23 turns 
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For Smoother Flyer Performance 


You don’t wait until your automobile breaks down. You keep 
it in good running condition with periodic tune-ups—because it 
pays! Jt pays with flyers too! 

Ideal Machine Shops’ FLYER TUNE-UP SERVICE is a com- 
plete package of all the conditioning services needed to put a 


normal flyer (not in need of major repairs or rebuilding) in tip- 
top operating condition. 


Cost is small compared to a complete repair job. 
In fact, Flyer Tune-Up actually saves you money SELECTO 
in these ways: (1) Smoother operation prolongs SPEED 


life of flyers and spindles, cuts down on repair 
and replacement costs, (2) you get better build At _——o 


and more uniform quality on every .bobbin, (3) 
you reduce expensive down-time. 


ideal’s Flyer Tune-Up Includes: 


e SELECTO-SPEED BALANC- 
ING*, an exclusive Ideal proc- 
ess, balances every flyer at the 
exact running speed specified 
by your mill. By having every 
flyer on your frame balanced 
at the same speed—the speed 
of the frame— you get the 
smoothest, steadiest flyer oper- 
ation known today. 


@ NOSE STRAIGHTENING, a 
newly-developed Ideal service, 
presses off-center flyer noses 
into perfect alignment with 
barrel and spindle, eliminating 
the jerking motion which causes 
thick and thin places in roving. 


e SLOT GAUGING—Flyer slots 
adjusted to your specified hank 
roving. 


e FLYERS AND PRESSERS BLOCKED to give 
perfect shape and maximum build of roving on 
bobbin. 


Don’t wait until your flyers demand repair. Start now on a regular 


schedule of periodic flyer tune-ups. See our representative, or write us . 
for full details. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS. INC. 


Phones 4161 and 4391 
"Patent applied for BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


BLOCKING 
FLYERS AND 
PRESSERS 
NO INCONVENIENCE 


There’s no loss of running time. 
Ideal will supply extra flyers to 

- your mill while yours are being 
tuned up. 


27TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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when a 1.00 twist. multiplier is required, and ranges further 
up through. 1.35 t.p.i. for a 1.10 twist multiplier to 1.59 
t.p.i. if the twist multiplier is 1.30. -This means that the 
frame will have to be adjusted to produce the added turns 
per inch of the higher twist multipliers by either speeding 
up the spindle or else slowing down the front roll: Increas- 
ing the spindle speed permits retaining the previous pro- 
duction whereas reducing the front roll speed so that the 
number of spindle revolutions will insert the necessary 
amount of twist, decreases the number of inches delivered, 
and therefore, causes a drop in potential production. It is 
here, in determining the method to follow successfully and 
to the greatest advantage, that a full knowledge and under- 
standing of the roving frame limitations is required, 

Naturally the mill management is anxious to make the 
change without sacrificing production. Therefore, it will be 
natural to determine first of all if the spindle speed can 
theoretically be increased sufficiently to compensate fully 
or in part for the added ratio between the spindle and 
front roll. It may be that the entire change will have to 
be a compromise and the spindle speed will be increased as 
much as possible with the remainder of the change ac- 
counted for by the reduction.in front roll speed. _ 

As an example, assume that a specific hank roving is 
being made. This roving could be of a synthetic fiber, of 


long staple length, and the twist multiplier could be raised — 


from .80 to .90. Or, it could be cotton with the original 
twist multiplier of 1.10 being increased to 1.20 or higher. 
Twist multipliers are often changed when existing condi- 
tions indicate that increased twist would be beneficial to 
the quality or spinning efhciency of the finished yarn. At 
times, the increased number of turns per inch will increase 
the strength of the roving to prevent stretching, or to pre- 
vent the pull of the strand in the creel of the spinning frame 
from breaking down the end in the back of the drafting 
element. At other times the increased twist will increase 
the fiber control as the roving is drafted by long draft 
methods during spinning. 

With heavy hank rovings the frame size should be large, 
as this coarse roving is strong enough to withstand the 
greater stresses and strains of big flyers and greater traveling 
distances, and as the machine efficiency will be higher on 
large gauge frames due to longer doffing intervals. There 
are definite limitations with regard to the ranges of roving 
sizes which can be made on a given gauge of frame; how- 
ever, the various factors determining the limitations are 
rather complex. 

In order to illustrate the change in restriction from front 
roll speed to spindle speed in limiting production, a com- 


parative chart has been worked out showing the range of - 


spindle speeds, and maximum roll and spindle speeds, for 
1.50, 3.00, and 4.50 hank roving with different twist multi- 
pliers. The charts are only for purposes of this discussion 
to indicate whether one factor or the other places a limita- 
tion upon maximum production, and how it may be neces- 
sary to compromise and adjust both factors in order to ex- 
tract the maximum production in some instances. 
Summarizing these charts, as the twist multiple is in- 
creased for a given hank roving, the strength will be in- 
creased, and therefore, a higher spindle speed may be used. 
However, as the twist multiple is increased, either the spin- 
dle speed must be increased or the front roll speed de- 
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creased. In some instances, the charts will show that the 
maximum. spindle speed cannot be used, as the front roll 
speed will be too high, particularly in the coarser counts. 


As the roving becomes finer, and more turns per inch are 


inserted, the required spindle speed, at the maximum front 
roll speed, is over the capabilities of the machine, and there- 
fore, the front roll speed will have to be lowered to fit the 
highest spindle speed allowed by the frame. 


1.50 Hank Roving (10’x5” or 11”%x5Y/" ) 
Required 


Spindle Speed 
Required Front at Max. 
Rol) Surface Roll Speed 
Range of Speed at Max. of 600° 
T.M. TP Spindle Speeds Spindle Speed per min. 
.80 98 650- 700 715* 594 
90 1.10 650- 750 . 682* 660 
1.00 1,23 650- 850 692* 738 
1.10. 650- 950 634* 810 
1.20 1:47 650-1,050 715* 882 
650-1,100 845* 954 
3.00 Hank Roving (10"x5"’) 
80 1.39 650- 900 640* 834 
90 1.56 650-1,000 641* 936 
3.73 650-1,150 665* 1,055 
1.10 1.91 650-1,250 654* 1,165 
1.20. 2:08 650-1,250 601 1,268** 
650-1,250 555 1,371°* 
4.50 Hank Roving (9"x41/," or 8x4" ) 

80 1.70 650-1,050 614* 1,020 
90 LOI 700-1,200 628* 1,148 
1.00 750-1,250 390 
1.10 850-1,250 337 1,400** 
1.20 2.55 900-1,250 490 1.5307" 
1.30 2.76 1,000-1,250 453 1,658** 


*Front roll speed is limiting factor 
**Spindle speed is limiting factor 


N.P.A. Combed Cotton Sales Yarn Advisors 


The National Production Authority, U. S$. Department of 
Commerce, recently announced the membership list of the 
combed cotton sales yarn industry advisory committee as 
follows: J. Harold Lineberger, treasurer, Acme Spinning — 
Co., Belmont, N. C.; Percy S$. Howe, Jr., president, Ameri- 
can Thread Co., New York: R. S. Dickson, chairman and 
president, American Yarn and Processing Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C.; Ben R. Rudisill, president, Carlton Yarn Mills, 
Cherryville, N. C.; Frank W. Lyman, president and treas- 
urer, Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co.; George W. Boys, presi- 
dent and treasurer, Green River Mills, Tuxedo, N. C.: 
Fred L. Smyre, Jr., president, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C.; Shannon M. Gamble, vice-president, Standard 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Hall, sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer, Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, 
N. C.; A. G. Myers, president, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C.; and Hearne Swink, vice-president and secretary, Wis- 
cassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C. 


Leaders of the cotton and synthetic fibers and sales yarn 
industries met June 19 with officials of the New York 
Quartermaster Procurement Agency. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Quartermaster Association as part of its pro- 
gram of Quartermaster Corps-industry co-operation, and 
was attended by members of the cotton and synthetic 
branches, fibers and sales yarn division of the association's 
textiles and knitted goods industrial group. 
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You will get Cleaner Cotton with the 


THORNBURG CLEANER 


Sree 


No air movements to obstruct the centrifugal action 
of the beaters upon the fibre and no air current to 
earry light leaf, ete., through with the cleaned cotton. 
Dust, motes, fly, leaf, and other foreign trash is loos- 
ened, separated, and permitted to. fall by force of 
gravity through the grids, without interference by 
air currents, into the large refuse chamber. 

Employs mechanical and centrifugal force to pro- 
gressively open and clean cotton or other fibres 
through six individual cylinders. Revolving beaters 
open and pass it over 225 vibrating, adjustable, 
non-choke grid bars. Centrifugal force and gravity 
a the stock and removes motes, sand, dust, leaf, 

y, and other foreign matter. 


30 Days Free Trial In Your Mill 
Without Obligation! 


Macuine Works 
DALLAS 


U.S. RING TRAVELERS 


Depend upon U. 5. 
for prompt traveler delivery 


Call the nearest U. S. man for Traveler Problem 


answers, and test samples 


RING TRAVELER CO. 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE NEAREST OFFICE. 


. Vaughan, W. H. Rose, Greenville, 8. C. . Box 1048-—Phone 3-0915 
. Land, Athens, Ga. : ; Box 1187—Phone 478 
. Mellor, Jr., Mid-Atlantic States . . Phone Hilltop 6-1563 

123 Treaty Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
H. R. Fisher, Concord, N. C. ; 
H. J. Smith, Providence 


Mw vy 


Box 83—Phone 8366 
Box 1187—<Gaspee 1-0160 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Complete Dryers 


Complete contact (Dry Can) dry- 
ing equipment designed for your — 
particular needs. | 


Illustrated is a small dryer which 

consists of 23-inch diameter by 

60-inch face length polished stain- 

less steel cans to operate at 35 

psig., steel plate sprocket and 

roller chain drive, rotary steam. 
joints, traps and piping, frame, — 
etc. 


We are equipped to build new 
and repair all types and sizes of 
drying cylinders for pressures to 
150 psig.; ASME Code Construc- 
tion if required. 


We can furnish steam, oil, or gas 
heated convection dryers to your 
specifications, or will collaborate 
in their design. 


We welcome your inquiries and will gladly quote without obligation. 


THE TEXTILE SHOPS 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., U. S. A. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Textile Metal Products 
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YOU WANT 


GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part 26 — Filling Breakage While Loom Is Running 


ILLING breakage is one of our biggest, and most 

difficult problems with which we have to contend in 
the weave room. It is difficult to control because there are 
so many things which contribute to it. Constant vigilance 
is required on the part of the weaver, loom fixer, and 
supervisory personnel in order to keep it under control, 
and it can be controlled. 

Thin places and mispicks in cloth are the direct results 
from filling breakage, and these two imperfections consti- 
tute a majority of the causes for short lengths and seconds 
in most of the cloth woven on automatic looms. Effective 
supervision consists of being able to delegate authority and 
fix responsibility where they belong, and then carry through 
on it. Responsibility for imperfections in cloth should be 
placed on the weaver, and the weaver should be instructed 
and trained when not to run a loom; unless they do have 
this knowledge they are not properly trained weavers. When 
a loom is breaking filling the weaver should flag it for the 
loom fixer, and after a reasonable trial has been given the 
fixer the loom is not fixed the weaver should report it to 
whomever is delegated the responsibility of having the 
loom fixed, and this party should act immediately on the 
matter, because this gives protection and fair treatment to 
the weaver. Of course the loom fixer should be trained to 
fix the loom when it is breaking filling, but it makes little 
difference how well the fixer is trained unless he gets full 
co-operation from the weaver. 

(I very often refer to the supervisor, or supervisory per- 
sonnel, and I would like to clarify just what I mean when | 
make these references. I am speaking of the department 
heads, the overseer, or foreman, and the men under his 
charge in whom he vests certain authorities, second hands, 
head loom fixers, etc., to assist him in getting the job done. 
The overseer should give the orders to these assistants, and 
he should also accept full responsibility for their actions. 
Over-all policies should be formulated by the top-level 
management, the men over the overseer, and the overseer 
should plan the actions and procedures in his department 
to work in harmony and full accord with these top level 
policies ) . 

Some filling breakage while loom is running is caused 
by various types of bad filling, or improperly spun filling 
from the spinning department, and when this is the case, 
it should be corrected. My experience has taught me that 
this constitutes a very small percentage of the filling break- 
age. If all the looms are breaking filling it is pretty good 
indication that all the filling is bad, but, if only a few of 
the looms are breaking filling it is sure indication that these 
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looms need attention. I would like to. impress on the 
reader's mind that there is absolutely no one fixed rule, or 
method of procedure which can be followed to control fill- 
ing breakage, because teo many varying control factors are 
involved. Some of these factors are: number of filling yarn, 
twist of filling yarn, wind of the yarn on the bobbin, build 
of the yarn on the bobbin, method of conditioning the fill- 
ing, length of the filling bobbin, type of shuttle eye being 
used, speed of loom, etc. 


The shuttle travels across the lay at a very high rate of 
speed, and when it is brought to an abrupt, sudden stop 
against the picker at the battery end of the loom the filling 
will pile, or shell off momentarily and become entangled 
in the shuttle eye, or become partly or completely unthreaded 
and will break on the next pick or sometimes the second pick 
afterwards. This causes more filling breakage than any 
other one thing. This shelling off is much more difficult 
to control on the coarser filling yarn numbers, because it 
has a greater tendency to balloon and shell off. High twist 
filling yarn will also cut more capers in the shuttle than 
the same number. yarn with lower twist, and makes. it 
necessary to arrange the tension differently for satisfactory 
results. Regular and reverse wind of the yarn on the bob- 
bin presents another, and different problem and makes it 
necessary to use a different tension arrangement to control 
the different actions of the yarn in the shuttle. (When I 
speak of reverse wind I am referring to plied yarn, two 


or more ply). Reverse wind, or plied filling yarn will run 


with much less breakage than the single yarns, provided the 
tensions in the shuttle are properly placed. The plied yarns 
are stronger, and also have much less tendency to kink and 
shell off when the shuttle comes to a stop in the shuttle box. 

For best results in the weaving department, and this is 
the pay-off department, all filling yarns should be wound 
on the filling bobbin reasonably tight, making a firm com- 
pact package, otherwise plenty of trouble will be encoun- 
tered by excessive shelling -off, and this condition cannot 
be controlled with additional tension in the shuttle, because. 
this would only aggravate the trouble. Proof of the above 
statement is borne out by the fact that re-wound filling 
will run with less breakage than spun filling, but again, 
provided the tensions are properly placed, as re-wound 
filling will balloon in the shuttle much worse than spun 
filling. 

The construction or build of the yarn on the filling bob- 
bin is another determining factor in filling breakage while 
loom is running. When speaking of the build of the yarn - 
on the bobbin I am referring to the speed the spinning 
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_ frame traverse travels up and down while laying the yarn 
on the bobbin. If the traverse travels too slow the yarn 
will be piled onto the bobbin in such a way that it will 
sluff, or shell off more readily while loom is running. The 
traverse should always travel up slow and down fast, be- 
cause if the traverse travels down slow the yarn will be 
pulled off against the shoulder, or pile of yarn while loom 
is running, and this condition will greatly increase the 
shelling off of the yarn, and of course increase filling 
breakage. The length of the traverse determines the length 
of the taper of the yarn bobbin, and if the taper is too 
short the shelling off will be increased. The yarn should 
always be wound onto the bobbin under sufficient tension 
to make a reasonably firm package, otherwise the sluffing 
and shelling off of the filling yarn will be greatly increased. 


Regardless of filling yarn numbers, twist, build and other 
considerations, all single spun filling will give much less 
trouble in the shuttle while running if it has been properly 
- conditioned, because conditioning of the yarn will set the 
twist and prevent so much kinking and shelling off. When 
using rewound or plied filling yarn it is not so — 
to condition it, but it does help some. 


The length of the filling bobbin has a lot.to do with 
filling ‘breakage while loom is ‘running, because the longer 
bobbins are more difficult to keep tight and lined stonight 
in the shuttle. 

Various types and designs of shuttle eyes are in use, and 
they are all good for some types of filling yarn, but they 
are not all good for all types of yarn. It has been my 
experience that the two-tunnel shuttle eyes are best for 
average conditions. Regarding shuttle eyes, the paramount 
objective is to choose one which will thread up easily, and 
then arrange the bristles, or tensions in the shuttle in such 
a way so as to prevent it from becoming unthreaded while 
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loom is running. With just a little study and care this can 
be done. 


In order to control filling breakage while loom is run- 
ning, the speed, or picks per minute which the loom is 
operating must always be taken into consideration, because 
the shuttle must be brought to a sudden stop in each shuttle 
box, and the faster the shuttle is traveling the more the 
tendency is for the filling yarn to balloon and shell off, 
and of course this makes it necessary to tie the filling yarn 


_ down more securely in order to control this condition. 


To control filling breakage while the loom is running, 
proceed as follows: Examine the shuttle, and if excessively 
worn it should be replaced with a new one, because a 
shuttle in this condition cannot be made to box properly, 
and this is vitally important, and this improper boxing of 
the shuttle can be caused by many things, such as excessively 
worn shuttle, worn leathers on the front box plates and 
the back binders, worn out pickers, pickers not properly 
paralleled, shuttle boxes not properly adjusted, lay end 


_ plates loose or out of alignment with the race plate, exces- 


sive power on the pick, harness not set and timed correctly, 
reed loose or out of line with the back plates, so, the above 
mentioned things should be checked and the loom run 
long enough to make sure that the shuttle is = prop- 
erly in beth shuttle boxes. 


Next, remove the shuttle and place an eiagny bobbin in 
it and make sure that the bobbin is held rigidly tight and 
in perfect alignment in the. shuttle. If the shuttle spring 
or spring strap is worn they should be geplaced with a 
new one, because it is bad practice to try and tighten these 
parts with paper or card board, because they are not sufh- - 
ciently durable to withstand the pressure put onto them 
while loom is running. The bobbin must be tight and tn 
perfect alignment in the shuttle before the tensions, or . 
bristles can be properly placed in relation to the bobbin. 
(This is another case of doing first things first, it is abso- 
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---and it begins 
in the 
WEAVEROOM! 


Never before have the active 


interests of men and women 


ranged so far afield. And to live 


such crowded lives, never has 


the individual customer found so many needs for different 


cloths and clothes. In every corner of the market there is 


strenuous bidding, from many sources, for the biggest share 


of the customer's dollar. Yes, the track is really jammed! 


Crompton & Knowles works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. @ CHARLOTTE, N.C. @ ALLENTOWN, PA. © CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, 1. 
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Competition is rolling faster every day 


This market condition puts a premium on well-run weave 
rooms, equipped with high-speed, convertible C&K Call Box 
Looms, maintained with Certified C&K Loom Parts. But it 
requires something even more: The imaginative use, to fullest 
extent, of the amazing versatility built into every modern C&K 
Loom. Are you getting all there is to get? Glad to go into this 
matter with you, any 


time you say. 


of the World's Finest Woven Fabrics 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


lutely necessary to good loom fixing, and in order for a 
loom fixer to do this, he must think, analyze the job at 
hand, and keep his thinking a step ahead of what his hands 
are doing). Any rough, or splintered places on the shuttle, 
inside or out, should be smoothed and polished off. Make 
sure that the thread groove in the outside front wall of 
the shuttle is sufficiently deep to prevent pinching of the 
filling yarn. A small thread groove, about one-eighth of 
an inch wide and the same depth deep near the eye of the 
shuttle is best, because it will confine the strand of filling 
in its place, and will help to prevent the shuttle eye from 
becoming unthreaded while loom is running, and will also 
hold the filling in the center of the thread cutter slot in 
the front wall of the shuttle and greatly reduce the chances 
of the thread cutter knives failing to catch and cut the 
strand of filling on the transfer. 


Positioning the Bristles, or Tensions 


Bristles are put in shuttles for two reasons. first, to exert 
sufhcient tension on the strand of filling yarn to hold it 
taut and in place in the shuttle eye, and second, to prevent 
ballooning and shelling off of the filling when the shuttle 
is stopped in the right hand shuttle box. The filling does 
not shell off when the shuttle is stopped in the left-hand 
shuttle box, because the shuttle eye is on the opposite end 
of the shuttle from the picker, and the natural momentum 
of the unwinding filling is against the taper of the yarn 
on the bobbin. The filling does not balloon enough to 
cause filling breakage while the shuttle is in passage across 
the lay, but it comes off of the bobbin in a series of small 
balloons, as shown in Fig. 81, but unless these small bal- 
loons are controlled, or stopped when the shuttle stops 
in the right hand box they will continue to pile off into 
the shuttle eye and either become entangled or become com- 
pletely unthreaded out of the eye and broken on the first 
or second pick thereafter. 

As previously mentioned, there are a number of things 
which contribute to filling breakage while loom is running, 
and the best approach to the subject is to study the prob- 
lems involved and learn the various characteristics of the 
filling yarn and then place the bristles in the shuttle in 
such a way as to control the strand of filling from the bob- 
bin through the shuttle eye. The bristles should never be 
secured in place in the shuttle walls with pegs, as the pegs 
will come loose and allow the bristles to lose out and some- 
times make seconds before the trouble is detected. An 
eighth-inch drill should be used for drilling the holes in 
the shuttle walls for the bristles, and the holes should be 
drilled on about 45° angles. Shown in Fig. 86 1s a bunch 
of hair bristles with filling yarn wrapped around the small 
ends of the hair, the ends away from the hide; this will 
enable the fixer to put the wrapped ends of the bristle 
through the hole in shuttle wall and then pull the bunch 
of bristles in place with a pair of pliers. In this way the 
_ bristles can be pulled in sufficiently tight to secure them 
and prevent them from losing out while loom ts running, 
and by using this method there is no danger of splitting 
the shuttle walls, as is sometimes done when using pegs. 

A shuttle equipped with two bristles is necessary on all 
types and numbers of filling, and they usually come from 
the shuttle manufacturer with only these two bristles. 
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primary function of these two bristles is to tie the strand 
of filling yarn down near the end of the bobbin and pre- 
vent the slackening of the yarn in the shuttle eye. Fig. 80 
shows what will happen when the shuttle is stopped .in the 
right hand shuttle box if there are no bristles in the shuttle. 
On fine numbers, above 10s, these two bristles will be 
sufficient to control the filling and prevent breakage, pro- 
vided the yarn contains no higher than standard twist, and 
also provided the bristles are properly placed. These two 
bristles should be placed so as to exert pressure on the top 
and bottom of the bobbin, as shown in Fig. 87. These 
bristles should be pulled into the holes as tight as possible, 
and then cut off even with each side of the bobbin. A 
pair of small scissors should be used for this work, as it 
is impossible to do a good job with a pocket knife. If these 
bristles are allowed to extend too far past the side of the 
bobbin the filling will sometimes loop on them and become 
broken. 

An empty bobbin should always be placed in the shuttle 
before the holes are drilled for the bristles, because the 
top and bottom of the bobbin must be used as a guide to 
point the drill, otherwise it is plain guess work, and of 
course this would be bad and very ineffective loom fixing. 

Shown in Fig. 88 is a shuttle bristled up in such a way 
as to effectively control the filling and prevent breakage on 
the coarser numbers of yarn and other varying conditions 
provided they are properly placed and of the correct sizes. 
The number one bristle should be pointed about one-eighth 
of an inch below the top of the bobbin, and should extend 
across to the opposite shuttle wall, and as shown, it should 
be placed past the tip end of the bobbin and as near the 
shuttle eye as possible, it should be placed at an angle, 
and not straight across, or at right angle with the shuttle. 
This bristle will act as an aid in threading the strand of 
yarn after the transfer is made, and will also be a great 
help in preventing the eye from coming unthreaded while 
loom is running. The natural unwinding of the filling from 
the bobbin will force the strand of filling around the end 
and beneath this bristle on the first pick out after the 
transfer, and when the strand of yarn is underneath this 
bristle it is trapped, because the end of the bristle extends 
past the thread tunnels inthe shuttle eye. The numbers 
two and five bristles should be placed near the end, top and 
bottom, of the bobbin as previously stated. These two bris- 
tles perform a dual purpose—they furnish the friction on 
the bobbin which transmits the required tension on the 
strand filling, and they also prevent any shelled off yarn 
from piling into the shuttle eye when the shuttle ia in 
the right hand shuttle box. Bristles No. 3 and 4 act as 
safe guards and aids in breaking the ballooning and shelling 
off, and one or both of them are necessary on heavy yarn 
numbers and most of the plied fillings. These two bristles 
should be placed a little higher in the shuttle wall than 
the Nos. 2 and 5, and the tip ends of them should just 
barely touch the empty bobbin, and they should be cut to 
extend about half way across the bobbin, as shown in Fig. 
88. The Nos. 3 and 4 bristles should always be placed to 
extend over the top of the bobbin in the shuttle. Only the 
No. 5 bristle should be in contact with the bottom of the 
bobbin. The hole for No. 3 should be drilled one inch 
back from No. 2, and No. 4 should be one inch back from 
No. 3. This is of vital importance, because if tension is 
put on the front taper of the yarn on the bobbin, as shown 
in Fig. 88, bristle No. 4, after the yarn starts winding off 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. Dixie 
5. TEXTILE MACHINE CO., INC. 


Plant Located at 801 McCormick Street 


Manufacturers of 


Dixie Loom Reeds and Combs 
Pitch Band or All Metal 


Machine Parts, Metal Dies and 


Metal Stampings 
Heddle Bars and Slide Rods — . 
Made to Order | 


Jobbers for Mystik Tape — 


Let Dixie Loom Reeds Fulfill Your 
Weaving Needs 


Southern Representative 


Otc Hom, Je. Associates P. O. Box 875 Greensboro, N. C. | 
Jefferson Bldg. P.O Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. : 


| Call 4-5458 Collect 
[READY TO SERVE YOU] 


Call your 
KEEVER SALES - SERVICE MAN 
On Slashing Problems 


CHARLES C. SWITZER F. Ace 


J. CASTE HAYS REYNOLD! 
ALWAYS: UNIFORM 3, N. C. of 


JACOBS 
Spartanburg, §S. C. 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION + THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
1200 WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
General Offices, Columbus 15, Ohio 
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from the back taper of the yarn on the bobbin the strand 
of yarn will become locked and cause breakage. 

A close study of Fig. 81 will clearly show what I mean 
by the yarn becoming locked and broken. It can be seen 
that the strand of yarn could easily be locked behind the 
yarn of the bunch and broken if it was tied down by bristles 
back too near the bunch. This same thing could happen 
when the yarn is being wound off the back taper of the 
yarn build, and this condition would be aggravated when 
using a bobbin of yarn with a short taper, or build as shown 
in Fig. 83, taper is indicated by “X’’ mark in Fig. 83, 
Shown in Fig. 82 is a bobbin with a long taper of the 
yarn, and this is ideal from the weaver's standpoint, because 
less breakage will be had while loom is running, due to 
the fact that the yarns will not have the tendency to shell 
off from the front taper or become trapped on the back 
taper. Fig. 85 shows a bobbin of yarn with the spin- 
ning traverse moving up slow and down fast. The yarn 
from this bobbin will not give excessive trouble shelling 
off, because the strand of yarn is being pulled away from 
the pile, or build-up. Shown in Fig. 84 is a bobbin built 
with the traverse moving up fast and down slow, and this 
creates an almost impossible condition for the weaver be- 


cause the strand of yarn is being pulled off over and against 


the pile, indicated by ““X”’ mark. 


I would like to emphasize the fact that I do not recom- | 


mend that all of the five bristles shown in the shuttle in 
Fig. 88 be used on all filling yarn numbers below No. 10s. 
I recommend this for the most difficult cases, such as, coarse 
numbers, high twist, high speed, etc. And under these 
conditions I would recommend that the bristles be put in 
as large as the eighth-inch holes will accommodate. In 
some less troublesome cases the Nos. 3 and 4 bristles might 
be dispensed with, or at least some or all the bristles cut 
down in size to reduce the tension. Should it be necessary 
to reduce the size of the bristles they should be pulled in 
as already prescribed and then cut a portion of them off, 
using a pocket knife, up close aginst the inside wall of 
the shuttle. 


Of course, when using reverse wound filling the bristles 
will have to be reversed, five in, the back wall of the shuttle 
and one in the front wall. I have found it very good prac- 
tice for the supervisor to determine just how he wants the 
bristles placed in the shuttles, and then designate one man 
to do the job before the shuttles are given out to the fixers. 
This is the surest way to get it done satisfactory, and this 
job is too important to be left to a group of men, part of 
whom will surely do a haphazard job of it. 


The Balle SND2-M Loom 


Among the machines shown at the International Textile 
Exposition at Lille, France, April 28 to May 20 was the 
Balle Loom which has its filling fed from cones of yarn. 
The loom is manufactured by Societe de Constructions Me- 
chaniques, Balle, and Boulevard de Vanguard, Paris, France. 

In their catalogue they describe the loom:as follows 
(woof as used by them means. ‘‘filling.’’) 

The loom shown has been planned specially for the 
semi-heavy articles (draperies, plain and Scotch, felt, soles, 
special tissues, etc.). 
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A double woof introducer, in flexible steel blade is con- 
trolled by intermittent pulleys with ball bearings. 

A distributor selects six different woofs on each side of 
the loom coming from a chest composed of six large com- 


partments. The alternative movement of the woof forms 
a faultless weave of the selvage. 

Hydro-pneumatic jacks, fed by compressor, give a con- 
stant pression to the sheets of threads from the beginning 
to the end of the lap roller with individual adjustment on 
each loom. 

A positive regulator controlled by a ratchet, pawl and 
endless screw with one or two threads gives all the densi- 
ties of the weft. 

The type SND2-M loom is equipped with a dobby for 
24 closed shed shafts, without archivolt, without leathers 
or strings. A rigid suspension of the frames (patented) 
allows an easy exchange of the blades. A jacquard system 
can be substituted for the dobby, at the request of the client. 

A circuit-breaker controls the starting and the stopping 
of the loom which is operated by a 34-h.p. or a 11/-h.p. 
motor, according to the articles manufactured, without the 
necessity of a clutch or of brakes. There is no buffer-stop 


(positive control). The loom stops instantaneously. 


A double weft stop motion (patented) causes the loom 
to stop immediately. The motor is disconnected. A signal 
red or green indicates the side where the woof is broken. 

An electric warp stop motion, of improved design, 
supplied with each loom. 

The cut represents one of the woof distributors, cording 
side. 

The pawl controlling the distributing cylinder can be 
immobilized to replace the exhausted spools in full motion. 


Among recent patents granted Carolinians, according to 
Paul B. Eaton, is the following: Patent No. 2,524,443 has 
been issued to Coy L. Huffman, of Greenville, §. C., for 
an improved picker mounting in looms. This invention 
provides means for securely fastening a picker to the upper 
end of the picker stick in adjusted position whereby the 
picker can be adjusted in different positions either up or 
down the picker stick in minute amounts without in any 
way affecting the secure adjustment of the same. The 
upper front surface of the picker stick is provided with 
a vertically disposed groove. When the picker is fitted on 
the picker stick, a screw is threadably mounted in the groove 
in the picker stick which will cut its own threads in the 
picker and will at the same time become imbedded in the 
rear portion of the front half of the picker stick. 
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ALLEN Series “G” Beams 
for all High Speed Warpers 


STYLE GK for Cotton warps, 
shown above. Also GR with extra 
reinforcement for Rayon, and 
GN of heaviest construction for 
Nylon and Synthetics. 


ALLEN— 


BEAM COMPANY 


REQUEST 
CATALOG 


High Speed Warper Beams 
Warper Beam Heads 
Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


General offices — 151 River Road, New Bedford, Mass, 
‘oe | Representatives in all Textile Localities and all Principal Countries of the World. 


“GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 


LOOM REEDS 
Finest Quality For weaving every fabric 


Specializing in STAINLESS STEEL REEDS 


also CHROMIUM 


Diamond Hard _ Velvet Smooth 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


PHONE 5678 GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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| “ON THIS SPATULA I have some tiny glassy 
C) particles of Calgon®, three parts per thou-' 


GAN ORPORATION 


IT WAS like Times Square on New Year's Eve — individual 
particles agglomerated into a mass so thick that movement was 
barely possible. “Observe,” said the chemist, “this very stiff mix- 
ture of titanium oxide containing 6007 of solids.” Cal and his 
brothers-in-arms awaiting their part in this demonstration were 
having difficulty keeping their balance on the spatula in the 
chemist’s hand. 


sand parts of pigment, to be exact. Watch 


7 ES) what happens when I mix them into this 


paste of titanium oxide, now too thick to 


Before he could yell “molecularly dehydrated phosphate” he 
found himself jostling a mob of particles being churned this 
way and that by the chemist’s spatula. 


AS CAL and his brothers merged into the crowd, clasped 
tightly to the lattice of each pigment particle, the chemist went 
on, “Could we observe what:is happening at the surface of each 
particle, we would find that the ions of the complex phosphate 
are adsorbed on the surface of the solid particles.” 


“Adsorbed is it?” boasted Cal. “They are: under my control.” 


And with that made the pigment particles shift and scatter and _ 


flow unil they were rolling over and over in all directions. 


“YOU WILL NOTE that the initially stiff 
paste is now almost fluid as water, although 
the solids content has remained unchanged,” 
the chemist went on. “Here we have observed 
the unusually effective dispersive action of 
Calgon, put to good use in dispersing pig- 
ments in the finishing of textile fabrics.” 


One of the foremen at this class in the foreman’s educational 
program remarked, “That is why we use Calgon in the deluster- 
ing of rayon fabrics, to prevent those white spots we used to 
get. 


THE CHEMIST pouring the thin slurry from one beaker to an- 
other replied, “Yes, and it can be used for any pigments such 
as clay, calcium carbonate, or colored pigments that may be 
used in finishing.” 


Then Cal reminded him, “Don’t forget to 
tell them that I also soften the water in 
dyeing and control corrosion of the water 
system. 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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flow.” Cal was suddenly dropped into space. 
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Improved Flammability Control 


ARKED progress has been made in the reduction of 
structural fire hazards in homes, factories and public 
buildings, but it has only been during the past few years 
that improved flammability control has been extended to 
textiles. Research during World War II developed the use 
of antimony oxide for the flameprcofing of textiles. Tents, 
tarpaulins, awnings and protective coverings for weapons 
were treated with a compound containing five to seven per 
cent of antimony oxide, 15 to 25 per cent of chlorinated 
paraffin and various percentages of pigment, binders and 
_mildew—-weather resisting compositions. 

It.was found that this composition and treatment was not 
satisfactory for textiles other than those used for tentage, 
awnings and other fabrics where “hand’’ was relatively 
unimportant. The add-on rate varied from 45 to 60 per 
cent, based on the dry weight of unfinished fabric. This 
high rate changed the hand, increased harshness and often 
gave an oily consistency to the fabric’s surface. 

Permanence of goods flameproofed by antimony oxide 
and chlorinated paraffin has been well established. There 
has been a growing use of this type of treatment for heavy 
duck, tenting, theater curtains and awning material. It will 
no doubt be accelerated as additional states pass laws de- 
manding the flameproofing of textiles for these specific uses. 
Other fabrics.such as cottons (sheeting, chenille yarn, twills, 
ducks, flannels, poplins) and rayons (marquisettes, napped 
knit fabrics, plushes, napped woven fabrics) require a dif- 
ferent treatment, a double bath process. It was found that 
cotton or rayon whén impregnated with titanyl chloride 
plus antimony trichloride followed by neutralization with 
an alkali—such as five per cent sodium carbonate produced 
flame retarded fabrics. Tests showed that such treated 
fabrics retained their flame retardancy after 100 household 
launderings, 

Long range research by the Pigments Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. resulted in the production of 
“Erifon,”’ a flame retardant comprising an aqueous solution 
of inorganic salts containing free hydrochloric acid. The 
active flame retarding constituents are titantum and _ anti- 
mony. “Erifon’’ is in no sense a coating. It contains no 
resin, oil or other organic, film forming materials. When 
properly applied to cellulose fibers such as cotton and rayon, 
“Erifon” tfeacts with the cellulose. molecule changing it 
chemically but not physically. Neutralization with a suit- 
able alkali is necessary to insolubilize the compound. Thor- 
ough scrubbing is also required to remove the excess re- 
actants and by-products of the reaction. 

The most likely explanation of how this process produces 
flame resistance is that titanium and antimony salts depos- 
ited in the fabric change the products of pyrolysis, produc- 
ing more char and less volatile tars and gases. 

An outstanding advantage of such flameproofing is that 
the treated fabric has a hand about the same as untreated 
fabric. About the only characteristic of the fabric that is 
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altered considerably is its affinity to certain dyes. This 
problem is, however, not serious since suitable dyes can be 
obtained and used with the process. 

It is interesting to note that 95 per cent of the antimony 
produced in the United States comes from Stibnite, a mining 
community north of Boise, Idaho. There, the Bradley Min- 
ing Co., owners of the Yellow Pine Mine, can produce 
upwards of 5,000 tons of antimony metal or antimony oxide 
in a year. This antimony oxide marketed under the brand 
name of Elk Brand is distributed by Whittaker, Clark & 
Daniels, Inc., 260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., 
who have sales rights east of the Mississippi, including St. 
Louis. 


‘Fire-Resistive’ Dynel Fabric Approved 


The New York City Board of Standards and Appeals 
recently approved a new type of drapery fabric of dynel 
staple and Vinyon N filament yarns as ‘‘fire-resistive’’ and 
acceptable’ for use in decorative materials, draperies and 
curtains in places of public assembly in New York. The 
board said that all samples tested melted or fused when con- 
tected with open flame, but there was no flashing, flaming or 
glow. The fabric approved is a jacquard construction with 


‘a filling of dynel, mew acrylic staple fiber, and a warp of 


Vinyon N filament. Dynel and Vinyon N have the same 
chemical composition; being copolymers of acrylonitrile and 
vinyl chloride. Hae 

In giving the ‘‘fire-resistive’ rating to the new acrylic 
fabric, the board stipulated that sewing threads for draper- 
ies and other decorative articles should be made of the 
same materials. The fabric 1s manufactured in a chevron 
weave and combines decorative attractiveness with safety 
and great utility. In addition to its fire resistance, the new 
fabric is also non-shrinking, non-sagging, washable, quick- 
drying, long-wearing, mothproof, mildewproof and resist- 
ant to acids, alkalis and stains. The synthetic fibers from 
which the new Hafner Associates fabric is. made—dynel 
staple fiber and Vinyon N filament—are products of Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Co., a division of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. 


A.A.T.C.C. Council Holds 177th Meeting 


The 177th council meeting of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists was held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, June 26. President C. Norris 
Rabold and Leonard S. Little, chairman of the executive 
committee on research, reported to the council on their trip 
to Europe on behalf of A.A.T.C.C. They attended the Tex- 
tile Institute Conference at Brighton and the International 
Standards Organization at Bournemouth, England. At both 
conferences they took a very active part in the proceedings 
and brought back about 16 proposed tests that will be 
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evaluated by the various A.A.T.C.C. committees in hopes 
of reaching final agreement on. same for eventual world 
standardization. Representatives of 15 different countries 
were present. At the I1.$.0. conference at Bournemouth 
they were members of the American delegation of technical] 
committee No. 38 headed by William D. Appel, chief of 
the textile section, National Bureau of Standafds. In all 
their conferences and meetings Mr. Rabold stated that the 
spirit of co-operation was strikingly noticeable, and that 
the teams from the various countries were anxious to agree 
on all important items of the work, even in cases where 
dificult concessions had to be made. The 1.8.0. will meet 
in New York next June and it is hoped that the A.A.T.C.C. 
will be able to return some of the many favors and honors 
paid to Mr. Rabold and Mr. Little by British and Contin- 
ental friends of A.A.T.C.C. . 


Mr. Rabold and Mr. Little met with the Society of 
Dyers and Colorists in Manchester on the subject of the 
Color Index, a forthcoming technical publication of dye- 


stuffs, jointly edited by the society and the A.A.T.C.C. 


They also visited on association business in Belgium, Hol- 
land, France and Switzerland. In this latter country they 
continued their discussions with the Swiss committee on 
color fastness. In Europe it was noted that most tests 
have been set up to simulate hand rubbing and washing, 
rather than the mechanical laundry machine simulation that 
we use here. Probably because of the smaller percentage of 
home mechanical and commercial laundry machines in use 
on the Continent. Sunfastness in England is based on actual 
roof exposure which, in many cases, takes a year to get 
accurate final light fastness of a dyestuff or fabric, whereas 
our carbon arc machine produces standard tests in a matter 
of days, and for the most part can be correlated with actual 
sun exposure, 

The publications committee, Prof. Percival Theel, Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute, chairman, reported to the counci! 
that the technical manual and year book would be ready for 
distribution to association members in September. Leonard 
S. Little, chairman of the executive committee on research, 
reported that the association had increased its annual budget 
for research to $60,000. Additional equipment and research 
personnel will be added at the association’s laboratory at 
Lowell ( Mass.) Textile Institute. 

Frank J. O'Neil, chairman of the intersectional contest 
committee, advised that eight of the A.A.T.C.C. sections 
were preparing technical papers for the annual contest at 
the convention. The students intersectional contest com- 
mittee, Patrick J. Kennedy of Du Pont, chairman, an- 
nounced that three papers had been selected and the writers 
of the three student papers would receive their expenses to 
the A.A.T.C.C. Fall convention to present their technical 
studies. 

The New York convention committee, Paul J. Luck of 
Calco Chemical, general chairman, reported good progress 
with all arrangements completed for the 30th national con- 
vention of A.A.T.C.C. which will open Oct. 17 at the 
Hotel Statler, New York City. The exhibition space has 
been almost completely sold out and will be the largest the 
association has ever held. The convention itself will include 
the presentation of a new honor, the American Dyestuff 
Reporter Award, which will be judged by the publications 
committee for the best paper published in this official maga- 
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zine of A.A.T.C.C. each year ending in July. Plans are 
under way for a large industry symposium at the time of 
the convention and all details of same will be released at a 
later date. oe 

The council meeting adjourned with a luncheon at the 
Hotel New Yorker and was followed in the afternoon by a 
meeting of the general research committee. 


Exposition To Feature A.A.T.C.C. Parley 


The largest exposition ever staged devoted to textile wet 
processing will be a feature of the 30th annual convention 
o1 the American Association of Textile Chemists & Color- 
ists slated Oct. 17-19 at the Hotel Statler in New York 
City. The A.A.T.C.C. is expecting a large majority of its 
6,400 members to attend the exposition and conference, 
with a record attendance anticipated. 

Exposition exhibits will include process equipment, dry- - 
ers, finishing materials, testing and control equipment for 
the dyeing and finishing of textiles. To provide for display 
of new fibers and fabrics and garments produced from 
these, a special exhibit section ‘The Spectrum Rotunda” 
has been set aside for such exhibits. 

The A.A.T.C.C. exposition will be managed by Camp- 
bell-Fairbanks, Inc., which also manages the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition and the American Textile Machinery Exhibition. - 
Exposition -hours for the A.A.T.C.C. event will be: Oct. 
17-18, 10 a. m. to 10 a. m.; and Oct. 19, 10 a. m. to 


3 p. m, 


All in the industry or interested in fabric end-use are 
invited to view the exhibits. Visitors will be required to 
register but no fee will be charged. | 

Those already signed up for the fabric and yarn displays 
which will occupy the area just outside the main ballroom 
of the’ hotel are: Celanese Corp. of American (rayons) ; 
loseph Bancroft & Sons Co. (cottons); Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. (Dynel); Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
(glass fabrics); Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. (vicara) 
and Italviscosa, New York representatives of the Snia Vis- 
cosa rayon production of Italy. The new fiber of Chem- 
strand Corp. also is expected to be exhibited for the first 
time. 


Predict Shortage Of Some Types Of Dyes 


Members of the dye industry advisory committee recently 
informed the National Production Authority, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that a shortage of some types of dyes 
for civilian use may develop this Fall unless the industry 
gets more raw materials. 

A spokesman said the industry has been able to meet 
increasing defense needs thus far without disrupting the 
civilian supply largely because the civilian demand has been 
slack. This slackness developed, he said, because of gen- 
erally overstocked inventories in many tixtile goods. The 
surpluses will be depleted by Fall, however, thus necessi- 
tating an accelerated production of textiles which will re- 
quire the use of more dyes. He said the production of 
dyes for civilian work-clothing would be hardest hit because 


’ this type of clothing requires substantially the same dyes 


as those used in military clothing. Defense needs have re- 
quired a high percentage of the total p: »duction of these 
dyes in recent months, he said, 

Other industry spokesmen said also that an increase in 
the production of dyes is limited because of the shortage 
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Progress Report 


Hunter has real progress to report for its first year as owner 
‘of Thomas Leyland Machinery Co. Leyland-Mycock rubber, 
neoprene or metal clutch Expanders for cotton, wool and 
synthetic mills have been improved both from a manufacturing 
and engineering point of view. This means better results and 
less maintenance when Leyland-Mycock Expanders are used 
with any type of textile machinery. Service has been greatly 
improved — not only is the nationwide Hunter engineering 
field organization at your call, but a new Hunter plant at 
Greenville, S. C., has just been opened to give full engineering 
and service help in the Southern territory. 
: tes Whatever your expander needs, there is a Leyland-Mycock 
Write for Bulletin giving full details 


and specifications on Leyland-Mycock 


model to serve you best, and the Hunter organization to 
Expanders for every textile need. 


guarantee specified results. 


Call in a HUNTER Field Engineer... 


D. L. Raedel, 1936 West Lake Street; Chicago, Hl. 

S. Alex Dalghren, Ivyland, Bucks County, Pa. ; 

J. Everett Burdick, Grayson Lane, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 

E. G. Paules, 1762 West Vernon Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rudel Machinery Company, Ltd., Canada 

Carl Endlein, 1734 Candler Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia | | 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., NORTH ADAMS, MASS. FOUNDED 1847. 
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of materials, such as sulfuric acid, phthalic anhydrides and 
parachlorphenol. They suggested that N.P.A. survey. civil- 
ian dye requirements and make allocations of sufficient ma- 
terials to meet essential needs. 

_ N.P.A. said defense requirements are principally for these 
colors: Brown G, Brown R, Khaki 2G, Olive Green B, 
Olive R and Olive T. Defense demands have absorbed a 
heavy ‘share of the total production of these dyes, using 
more than 80 per cent of Olive R, Olive T and Khaki. 
N:P.A. advised the committee that a shortage of steel may 
cause a limitation on the usé of steel drums in which dyes 
are shipped. An order now being considered would require 
that most dyes be shipped in other types of containers. 
Because of the possibility of a drum shortage, N.P.A. urged 
the dye producers to make every effort to encourage their 
customers to return drums for re-use. 

Regarding material shortages, there was general agree- 
ment that the shortage of sulfuric acid is the one most 
likely to hamper dye production, since there is no substitute 
for it. Two producers said an equally drastic shortage of 
phthalic anhydrides already has curtailed their dye pro- 
duction. 


New Process For Dyeing Glass Fibers 


Co-ordination by the research staffs of three companies 
has resulted finally in the development of a process for 
the dyeing of fibrous glass without reducing flame. resistance 
and at the same time increasing the wash-fastness, abrasion 
resistance and all-important drapery qualities of the material. 
This milestone in the rapidly growing fibrous glass industry 
was announced by J. Robert Bonnar, technical director of 
General Dyestuff Corp., who said it resulted from many 
months of intensive research effort by the G.D.C. staff 
working ‘in co-operation with General Aniline & Film Corp. 
and the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

Interest in the use of glass fiber piece goods for decora- 
tive purposes has long been manifested by designers who 
recognize the broad scope of beautiful effects which could 
be produced with this fiber, Mr. Bonnar said. This interest 
was heightened as a result of the occurrence of several fire 
disasters resulting from the use of inflammable draperies 
and decorations, he pointed out, and because glass is non- 
combustible, it is ideal for use as. draperies and decorative 
fabrics. Manufacturers of the fiber have made rapid prog 
ress in its production and have been able to weave material 
of outstanding beauty, but the difhculty of developing a 
suitable dyeing process has been a principal drawback to 
the widespread use of these fabrics. 

In the meantime, the manufacture of fibrous glass for 
a multiplicity of uses, where dyeing is of little importance, 
such as for insulation, to reinforce plastics, industrial pa- 
pers, tapes and coated fabrics, for kapok in life preservers, 
etc., has skyrocketed the industry's growth. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., the largest of about a dozen manufacturers, 
has six factories and its sales reputedly are expected to 
exceed $100,000,000 this year. 

Now, in Mr. Bonnar's opinion, it is likely that the new 
fabrics will find many uses in the home as well as in res- 
taurants and public show-places, because while completely 
fireproof, they will lack none of the essentials— 
and abrasion resistance and wash-fastness— 


wrinkle 
of other ma- 
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terials. Because Fiberglas has no true affinity for ordinary 
dyestuffs, Mr. Bonnar said, the early work in coloring 
presented many problems. Results were finally obtained 
through the use of pigment colors with resin binders. Such 
fabrics in most cases, however, had: the disadvantage of | 
being too stiff and lacked the draping qualities essential 
to such materials. However, the resin binders were not 
completely flame resistant and when some volatile lacquers 
were applied the material then lost one of its principal 
assets. 

An outstanding step in overcoming these problems was 
made by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. Production 
of piece goods with silk-like softness and drape was ac- 
complished through a new heat cleaning process whereby 
the woven materials are treated for a matter of seconds 
at high temperatures. This treatment burns off the sizing, 
renders the fiber soft and pliable, and permanently sets the 
crimp which gives it wrinkle-resistance. The development 
of permanent coloring for this material was the next step 


and research for this was conducted chiefly at the central 


research laboratories of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
With the co-operation of G.D.C. and Owens-Corning re- 
search people, the new concepts which hold great promise 
were worked out. 

Afhnity of glass piece goods for vat pigments was de- 
veloped through the cross-linking of methyl-vinyl ether ma- 
leic anhydride copolymer, a General Aniline discovery, with 


polyvinyl alcohol. This process is known as Appretan PF. 


Modifications of this procedure have not only made possible 
the production of a line of colors incorporating the good 
fastness to washing and to light of vat dyestuffs with their 
brilliance of shade, but Appretan PF was found to act as 
a binder for other film forming materials such as Teflon, 
which has been found to increase abrasion resistance with- 
out impairing the draping qualities of the material. “We 
can now foresee the future availability of many fast to 
light and washing shades which combine beauty with good 
serviceability,’ Mr. Bonnar added. The Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. is now producing the material for con- 
sumer evaluation by the trade. 


Souther Heads Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. Unit 


R. Hobart Souther of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. 
C., was elected chairman of the Piedmont Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, at the 
groups Summer outing June 29-30 at Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
Formerly vice-chairman of the group, Mr. Souther succeeds 
Edwin’ A. Briggs of Southern Franklin Process Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

J. C. Whitt of Century Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
who served the past year as treasurer, was named vice-chair- 
man. M. M. McCann of Warwick Chemical Co., Burling- 
ton, was elected secretary to replace W. Chester Cobb of 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. I., and Herman J. 
Jordan, Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., was made 
treasurer, succeeding Mr. Whitt. 

Joseph Lindsay, Jr., of the textile chemistry and dyeing 
department at Clemson (S. C.) College, was elected na- 
tional councilor, replacing Linton Reynolds of Riegel Tex- 
tile Corp., Ware Shoals, $. C. A. R. Thompson of Ciba 
Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C., was re-elected custodian. 


Elected members of the sectional committee were: John 
S. Beattie, Abbeville (S, C.) Mills Corp.; Wilford Sargent, 
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inf Your Textile Operations... 
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NG RBONATE 
NYTRON 


Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
Caustic Potash «. Potassium Carbonate 
Calcium Chloride Sodium Bicarbonate 
Para-dichlorobenzene - Sodium Nitrite 
Ammonium Bicarbonate Methanol 
Ammonium Chioride . Formaldehyde 
Specialty Cleansers - Monochlorobenzene 
Orthe-dichlorobenzene Nytron 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Chiorine 


H ag 


‘PATENTS PENDING 


COMBINES the advantages of 3 types of oven-heating: 
(1) poe RADIATION (2) CONVECTED HEAT 
(3) HEATED AIR—with added turbulence 


ARBOMATIC 
“UNA-RAY” OVEN 


Greatly increased efficiency! For example: 40 linear feet of 
“Una-Ray” Oven equal the productive capacity of 70 feet of 
‘@ conventional oven-type. Saves thousands of dollars in 
equipment cost and operational economies. No burning, 
scorching, spotting or marking of goods. No crocking. No 
“gas fading” or color migration. Uniform color is insured. 

A general-purpose oven (of any capacity needed) that 
Provides accurately-controlled working temperatures up to 
550°F. For drying; drying and curing in one operation; resin 
fusing; Nylon setting, etc. Write for Bulletin BT- 7. 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION © Pioneers in Textile Infra-Red 


24-81 47th Street Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
Southern Branch: Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
New England Representative: H. E. Linderson, 35 Westminster $t., Providence, RB. |. 
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proves the 
Vesizing superiority 


Exsize-T is the new, better, thrifty 
desizing agent. Carefully stand- 
ardized to assure absolute uni- 
formity, it functions over a wide 
temperature range. 

Not a chemical! Fast-acting 
Exsize-T’ has a neutral pH...is 
harmless to synthetic or vegetable 
fibre. Easy to use. Safe. Efficient. 
Write today for free booklet. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


SALES COMPANY 


221 N. La Salle Street 


“Exsize-T’’ is the revis 


tered trademark of 

Brewing Company. 

gfe Cor. 1051, Pat CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin & 
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Scholler Bros., Greenville, $. C.; Clarence Hooper, Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., Burlington, and Russell G. Lawrence, 
Rohm & Haas Co., Charlotte. They replace J. Leon Moore, 
electrochemicals department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Charlotte; H. J. Jordan, Wiscassett Mills Co., 
Albemarle, N. C.; W. Carl Wilcoxon, General Dyestuff 
Corp., Charlotte, and William D. Livingston, American 
Aniline Products, Inc., Greensboro, 

A new student contest committee was appointed includ. 
ing Robert H. Smith, High Point (N. C.) Chemical Mfg. 
Co., chairman; D. A. Torrence, Ciba Co., Inc., Greensboro, 
and C. O. Stevenson, Ciba Co., Inc., Greenville, >. &. aa 
Clemson College chapter will be host to the student paper 
contest in April, 1952, it was made known. 

The annual meeting of the section will be held Sept. 22 
at Hotel Charlotte in Charlotte, with the Winter session set 
for Winston-Salem, N. C., at a date to be set later. J. Leon 
Moore will be in charge of the annual meeting. 


Rinsibility Test For Detergents Available 


A method for testing the rinsibility of synthetic deter- 
genis has been developed by Dr. W. A. Fessler of the 
Nitrogen Laboratory, Solvay Process Division, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp. The testing. procedure was outlined by 
Dr. Fessler in a recent paper delivered before the American 
Society for Testing Materials and offers a means for verify- 
ing by measurements the assumption that synthetic deter- 
gents aid in the rinsing process. 

A prominent feature of this method of analysis is that 
it will detect the presence of synthetic detergents when 
they are mixed with inorganic alkalies. Such alkalies in- 
clude: sodium carbonates, sodium phosphates, CMC, and 
other detergent aids commonly found in many of the lead- 
ing household and industrial detergents. 

- Much of the research conducted to develop the technique 

dealt with the absorption of synthetic detergents on fabrics 
such as cotton and wool, but the same test methods apply 
to other surfaces such as metals, plastics, ceramics, glass, 
or painted surfaces. The method is described as one in 
which aqueous solutions of synthetic detergents can be 
titrated with surface active ions of opposite charge where 
the end point is marked by a sudden migration of a Brom- 
phenol blue complex to a layer of chloroform in the test 
solution. 

Full details of this testing method are contained in a 
report available upon request to the Solvay Process Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


Dyers And Finishers Meet With N.Y.Q.M.P.A. 


_ Recent developments and research projects in the field 
of textile finishing were discussed at a meeting last month 
of members of the dyers and finishers division of the 
Quartermaster Association’s textile and knitted goods in- 


dustrial group with officials of the New York Quartermaster. 


Procurement Agency. Brig.-Gen. H. L. Peckham, command- 
ing N.Y.Q.M.P.A., presided at the meeting. 

The role of dyers:and finishers in military procuremen! 
and industrial mobilization planning was described by 
N.Y.Q.M.P.A. staff members. Problems relating to the 
supply of mildew inhibitors were also discussed. The group 
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joined in informal discussion on subjects relating to pro- 
curement, such as specifications, allocations, DO ratings, 
financial assistance, and ceiling prices and controls. 


Chemical Industries Show Set Nov. 26-Dec. | 


With the announcement that the 23rd Exposition of 
ey Rg Industries will be held in New York City, Nov. 
26-Dec. 1, it is revealed that arrangements have been made 
to utilize all the available exhibit space on the four exposi- 
tion floors of Grand Central Palace. Advance space reserva- 
tions and applications indicate an exceptionally heavy con- 
centration of exhibits this year in the two divisions of 
chemical materials and processing equipment. 

Major achievements, a number of which will be fully 
disclosed for the first time at the exposition, include syn- 
theses of insufficient natural substances which, in reduction 
to manufacturing practice, turn out by-products to fill new 
uses or substitute for conventional manufacturing ingredi- 
ents; and alsq revolutionary. new processes and plants for 
high-production, low-cost manufacture.of materials that are 
in great demand. Such projects have been the joint accom- 
plishment of groups of exhibitors, rather than individual 
undertakings, Their prime effect is to multiply heavily the 
economic value of the world’s material resources, but the 
net effect is a manifold improvement in manufacturing tech- 
niques. The showing of a great deal of equipment having 
a joint research-project background promises unusual inter- 
est for chemists, engineers and plant executives in many 
fields at this year’s exposition. 

E. R. Weidlein, director of Mellon Institute, is chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the 1951 exposition. The 
committee comprises leaders in the major fields of interest 
served by exhibitors. 


Develop New Type Dye Winch Cover 


- Announcement has been made of the development of a 
dye winch cover fabric woven of Orlon acrylic fiber. The 
new cover cloth, a development of the Martin Weiner Co.., 
industrial fabric division, is a successful combination of 
Du Pont’s Orlon yarn and a special weave designed ex- 
pressly for maximum traction to increase the “‘pull-power’’ 
of a revolving dye reel. This new Orlon fabric has been in 
actual operation in the Martin Weiner Co.'s dye plants for 
the past 12 months and has been subjected to all rigid tests. 
It is reported superior to conventional cotton covers in all 
respects, 

Because of the inherent characteristics of Orlon fiber, the 
new Orlon dye winch cover cloth absorbs little or no color, 
thus allowing dyers a quick change from shade to shade on 
the same dye box. Color change time and the use of labor 
and materials are all greatly reduced, as stripping of covers 
is eliminated. 

Highly resistant to chemical degradation, impervious to 
mildew and far better wearing than conventional cotton 
covers, the new Orlon cloth offers the dyer substantial sav- 


ings by eliminating frequent replacement. It is currently 


being manufactured in all widths to make it feasible for all 


dyers to avail themselves of the benefits of this new product. 
Orlon dye winch cover cloth is the culmination of an ex- 
tensive research program in which the Martin Weiner Co. 
tested and evaluated 22 different types of weaves and fab- 
rics in a search for a better dye winch cover cloth. 
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Whether for fashion or 

Greater efficiency industry, your yarns or | 

fabrics will win greater - 
favor, give greater service 


... and cost you less when 


they’re processed with 
Laurel soaps, oils, finishes. 
Scientifically developed, lab- 
oratory-and mill- tested, Laurel 
wet processing agents are pure, 
uniform, dependable. Processors find 
Laurel products yield smoother, ; 
more efficient production, 
better dyeing, bleaching, 
finishing. Write or call * Poe 


the Laurel Techni- Lauret Hydroso! 


Laurel Wool Oils 
Laurel Emulsions 


cians for recom- 


mendations. Laurel Nynit C 
Laurel Hosiery 
Finishes 
Wi 
7 
ee. 
WAREHOUSES 


Paterson, J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, C. 


No. 55 Railway Sewing & Rolling Machine 
Motor Driven Completely 


The cloth from the loom bolt is placed in the cradle in 
front, and the ends are stitched together as fast as the 
goods are unrolled from the loom bolt, and as many pieces 
as desired are rolled up in a large roll ready for the next 
machine. 

This newer model has several improvements over the 
older style No. 25 and No. 55 machines. The rolling-up 
rolis run in ball bearings; and are connected by roller 
chain. The front roll is driven from a brake motor by 
\ belts. The new pattern main frame permits putting the motor 
inside out of the way. 

Write for our new, fully tUlustrated catalog of Cotton Machinery 

No. 7-51. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSFTTS . 
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PILOT’S 
GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL yYOuR 
REQUIREMENTS... 


GROUP 


POLICY 


Pint 


Am 


When our group specialists in the held, and our group 
analysts in the home office, combine their knowledge 
and experience into formulating a group plan for you, 
you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 
signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be 
group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits, 
or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 
Planned group. policy will satisfactorily cover all you 
insurance needs. 


Before you buy, contact, 
J. F. FREEMAN, Vice-President 


or one of these group specialists: 


Joe McLean 
Ed Maxwell 
Glenn Lambert 


PILOT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. Stafford, President 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


soaps, oils, Tinishes 

if 
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2607 £. Tioga St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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MORES PRODUCTION 
LOWER COSTS with GASTONIA 


| SHEET METAL PARTS 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume production. That's — 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


Standard type rib or 
perforated Card Screens — | 
are precision built on NSS 

special jigs. Every screen SS 
is imspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


New and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. 


Years of practical experience 
——the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in 
the hands of skilled workmen 
GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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Flectric Motor Troubles Simplified 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


LECTRIC motors abound in numerous places in the 

modern textile plant as they perform scores of different 
services. Their continued efficient operation is a ‘must’ in 
good plant management. The period we are entering into 
-also calls for greater attention to care and maintenance of 
every electric motor for repair parts are already hard to get 
and replacements may be almost impossible to secure, par- 
ticularly on small motors. More than a hundred such 
_ motors, for example, are used in a single giant military 

airplane. | 

Recognizing electric motor troubles, correcting them 
speedily, and giving maintenance attention to prevention of 
these troubles will greatly simplify our obtaining maximum 
performance and efficiency from every electric motor in the 
plant. In paragraphs to follow are the more frequent trou- 
bles, their cause and remedy, that develops in_ electric 
motors. The responsibility for application of this informa- 
tion rates equally with management and with the mainte- 
nance men. 

When bearings are too hot to touch or smoking, the 
condition may be caused by a dry bearing with insufficient 
oil or oil rings not working, by a dirty bearing, a tight 
bearing which calls for scraping the bearing and shaft or 
replacing the bearing, or by the oil rings not working. In 
the latter case they have generally worked out of their slots 
and should be replaced. | 

A bearing may also be binding if the shaft has bnnei 
out of true or the bearing itself may be out of true due to 
too much strain on the pulley or it may have been loosened 
hy vibration. In the case of too much vibration at this point 
the trouble can generally be corrected by tightening the set 
screws holding the bearing in its journal housing. 

Warm bearings are generally caused by an overload on 
the motor through heat being transferred from the rotor or 
the stator of the motor and in such a case we should see 


that either the load is decreased or a larger motor used on 


this particular job. 

Windings smoking or the wedges over the coils charred 
means the bearing is worn on one side and if this is discov- 
ered soon enough the bearings may be realigned or new 
wedges inserted to correct the trouble. If the condition is 


permitted to remain for too long a period of time the coils 
will have to be replaced. 


When the motor fails to start, the more ‘prevalent causes 
are: (a) The voltage is too low and there is thusly insufh- 
cient torque, which calls for an increase of the voltage. (b) 
A short circuit, caused by rough handling, generally in the 
stator windings. The damaged coils may be replaced or the 
break repaired by jumping the damaged coil or coils. (c) 
Too great a load will often be the cause of a motor failing 
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to start. This calls for load reduction or the installation of 
a clutch between the load and the motor. (d) Tight bear- 
ings will cause friction. Bearing caps can be easily loosened 
and if the. condition continues the bearings should then be 
scraped. 

A failure to start where automatic controls are used is 
generally found in the controls themselves where the general 
cause is that the solenoid circuit is not functioning due to 
the battery circuit being open, the arms holding circuit- 
breaking contacts are not working properly or the contacts 
are dirty or burned. 

Lagging motor speed is the result of insufhcient torque 
caused by the rotor field in the circuit due to the discharge 
switch being in the wrong position whereupon the circuit 
between the exciter and the motor field windings should be 
opened. It may also be caused ae the motor load being too 
great. 

Buzzing sounds in the motor are generally caused by a 
short circuited coil or group, an open circuit or a ground. 
The first named is generally due to mechanical injury or to 
broken down insulation, due to overheating, which calls 
for installation of a new coil or jumping the injured coil 
as a temporary expedient. Where it is caused by ground 
trouble we should remove the ground as soon as possible 
and reinsulate. 

Low growling sounds are caused by the rotor being out 
of the stator magnetic center which in turn means that the 
motor itself either is not level or the shaft collars have 
shifted and there is thus too great end play on the shaft. 

When the motor starts and runs but heats up while the 
stator is cool the rotor bars are loose or grounded because 
of abnormal currents in the rotor. The set screws holding 
the rotor bars to the short-circuiting rings should be tight- 
ened and soldered or welded and then the grounds removed. 

Half-speed running on a wound-rotor motor is caused by 
broken connections between the windings and the collector 
ring or one brush is not touching and an open circuit in 
the rotor connections results. The break can be repaired or 
the worn brush spring replaced easily. 

Causes of failure to start, in addition to those mentioned 
above, can be easily detected by first examining the fuses, 
then the relays, checking the starter carefully, inspecting 
the air gap and removing the belt or pulley to find out if 
there is an overload. 

Explosions sometimes occur in windings while a motor 
is running hot. These are due to dampness which causes 
circulating currents between the coils and between any coil 
and the ground and thus creates a temporary ground or 
short circuit. The procedure here calls for baking the motor 
until all dampness is gone and then brushing it with a good 
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insulating varnish. Sometimes it will be found that the coils 
have been punctured and need replacement. 


‘ Fatlure to start with the starter handle in starting position 


and a humming sound is a frequent trouble because the 
motor is trying to run single-phase, an air gap is displaced 
or there is an open circuit in the stator windings. When the 
motor is trying to run single-phase it is generally because 
one fuse is blown or one overload relay is out of order and 
this can be easily handled by adjustment of the relay or 
replacement of the fuse. In the second-named trouble the 
bearing is out of true and should be shimmed or replaced 
with a new bearing if possible to do so. 

Where there develops an open circuit in the stator wind- 
ings this has been caused either from a short circuit which 
has punctured a coil, or from rough handling. Sometimes 
when a motor has been repaired and replaced at its job it 
will seem to run light with an unusual sound with intervals 
of speed changes. Generally this is because one coil in one 


phase has been reversed due to wrong connections when it 
was replaced or reconnected. 

Burned insulation, brought about by one or more coils 
in the stator being too hot from a short circuit is due to 
mechanical injury or to broken down insulation. This calls 
for just one thing and that is replacement of the coil though 
the motor may be put to temporary service if the new coil 
is not available by jumping the injured coil. Variable hum- 
ming sounds in electric motors are usually caused by high 
resistance in the line (generally on long transmissions) or 
unstable speed of the prime mover on the alternator or 
supplying the motor. 

A great many electric motor troubles can be eliminated 
by making sure that the highest grade of oil is used in 
sleeve bearings and the best grade of grease on roller and 
ball bearings. It has been found that the average daily elec- 
tric motor troubles in average installations result from either 
improper oiling or complete lack of maintenance. attention 
to the motor involved. The high degree of dependability 
of electric motors sometimes causes the best of us to be- 
come a little lax in proper maintenance attention to them. 


Materials Handling Cross Cotton Mills 


OW operating costs with very little expense mainte- 


nance, coupled with a marked decrease in man-power — 


and man-hours used in the handling of incoming supplies 
and out-going shipments, are among the advantages derived 
by Cross Cotton Mills Co. since installation of two. storage 
battery-powered fork trucks at its plant located in Marion, 
N. C. In addition, according to C. F. Goldsmith, cotton 
buyer for the company, greater utilization of storage space 
is obtained—ttwice to three times as much material being 
placed on the same square footage of warehouse space as 
under manual methods. Also, in. routine as well as in 
unusual applications in handling operations, the trucks have 
turned in consistently good performance. 


Instances of savings in time and labor cited by Mr. Gold: 
smith include those in one of the largest and continuing 
operations—the handling of incoming supplies of baled 
cotton. The bales, which weigh from 500 to 700 pounds 
each, arrive in carload lots of 100 at a time. Under meth- 
ods of handling which prevailed prior to the installation 
of the fork trucks early in 1948, two men were used to 
“break” a car and tumble the bales to the floor of the mill's 
receiving yard. Three hand-truckers would move the bales, 
one at a time, first to the scale for weighing, then to the 
sampler, and then into the warehouse. Here, with manual 
effort, the bales would be unloaded, up-ended and stored. 
A warehouse man assisted the truckers in this latter op- 
eration. 

Because bales could not be double- stacked, considerable 
square footage of floor area was occupied, the vertical area 
from top of bale to ceiling being left empty. Several hours 
would be spent by each of the eight men engaged in the 
work in addition to an overseer before a car's contents would 
be discharged and warehoused. 

Since installation of the fork trucks, only five men plus 
an overseer, are used in the car unloading-warehousing 
operation, for a total ef some 7!/, man-hours per car. In 
storage the bales are handled two at a time by the fork 
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truck and are being stacked four to six-high. From two to 
three times as many bales are thus now accommodated on 
the same floor area, while there still is available area up 
to the ceiling for additional storage should the need arise. 
One of the fork trucks can raise loads to an extreme height 
of 12 feet, the other to ten feet. 3 

Likewise in handling the mill’s product—cones of double 
carded and combed knitting yarns—either from process-end, 


_ or from packing room to warehouse awaiting shipment, the 


fork trucks are utilized. Packed for shipment in cartons—. 
each weighing approximately 200 pounds, the yarn is moved 
by the fork trucks on pallets. Two cartons form a pallet- 
load, and two pallets are moved at a time. Outward ship- 
ment is by means of highway trailer truck, and the fork 
trucks service these with palletized loads. 

In process flow bales of cotton are moved by fork truck 
from warehouse to the opening room. Here the cotton is 
fed into cleaning machines for the start of the mechanized 
processes that result in conversion into yarn. 


Waste from the opening machines is placed in wheeled 
bins. These are moved from the opening room by fork 
truck into the mill's yard. There the fork truck elevates the 
bin to a receiving area on another floor level where the 
waste is baled and stored. The height of lift in this opera- 
tion, as will be noted in the accompanying picture, is approx- 
imately 12 feet. Various other use is made of the ability 
of the fork trucks to pick up, move-and-deposit, or elevate- 
and-deposit, loads of such items as machinery, strapping 
and other supplies, including knocked-down cartons in 
“flats.” 

In the area within the mills adjacent to one of the produc- 
tion rooms a mezzanine storage space has been constructed 
and atop this are placed various items such as cartons and 
paper for which there is a continuous need. The lighter of 
the two fork trucks—one is of 2,000-pound, the other of 
1,500-pound capacity—is used on this floor for this work 
and also for conveying work-in-process and packaged prod- 
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VOGEL OFFERS 


AN OUTFIT TO MEET 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS — 


Vogel Closets and Hydrants are the original Closets 
and Hydrants of their type, and over a million 
have been sold through. recognized wholesalers of 
plumbing supplies. 


VOGEL No. 4 
FROST-PROOF CLOSET 


The No. 4 Frost-Proof is ideally 
suited to Mills and Mill Villages and 
when properly installed will oper- 
ate efficiently even in the coldest 
weather. Its rugged construction and 
few moving parts assure long 
dependable service. A great con- 
venience when installed in the yard 
or on a rear porch of a residence. 


VOGEL No. 10 


and upkeep. 


finer quality 


canvas DOFF baskets 
BASKETS and TRUCKS 


In sizes and capacities for every application 


..» from spinning to weaving. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


121 E. Third St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
9 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


SEAT-ACTION CLOSETS 


For Factories, Schools, Institutions, 
Farms and Comfort Stations.. These 
durable syphon-action closets are 
simple in construction with few mov- 
ing parts and no mechanism in the 
tank to get out of order. They 
represent the ultimate in econ- 
omy...both in water consumption 
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JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO., WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


VOGEL No. 14 


SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


(Not Frost-Proof) 


The No. 14 is designed for Mills, 
Factories and Industrial Plants which 
do not require complete frost-proof 
protection, The No. 14 has a vitre- 
ous china bowl and is made of the 
same long-wearing materials for 
which all Vogel Products are noted. 


(For installation where trap is set in floor) 


New switchboard built by Southern Electric Service 


od for installation at Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 
8. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro ©@ Spartanburg @ Greenville 
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uct. Insofar as possible all material within the mill is pal- 
letized, both wooden and a special type of wire pallet being 
used. Pallet size has been standardized at 40 by 24 inches. 
Another item, received at irregular intervals throughout the 
year, 1s salt. This arrives in 60,000-pound carloads, in 100- 
pound bags. Palletized at car-door, the bags are moved 
by fork truck into the warehouse and the loads are tiered 
two to three-high. 


Approximately 1,200 bales of cotton are received by Cross- 


Mills each month. These shipments, as previously stated, 
are handled by the fork trucks and a crew of six men includ- 
ing the overseer. Output runs to about 100,000 pounds of 
yarn weekly, this. crew being utilized to handle these out- 
ward shipments. Yarn is handled a total of three different 
times—from packing room to the yarn warehouse where it 


is stored; on shipping days it.is set out for marking and 


it then is conveyed to the trucks for shipment to various 
points. 

Trucks are operated from eight to nine hours a day, on a 
five-day week basis, according to Mr. Goldsmith. Regular 


Top left: Cotton is decked four to six bales high in the warehouse of Cross Cotten Mills Co. at Marion, N. C, 


schedules for inspection and maintenance are observed both — 


for trucks and for batteries. There has been an absence 
of “down time’ due to any unscheduled loss of service, and 
there has been an almost entire absence of costs for main- 
tenance beyond those that might be expected such as oils, 
greases, motor brushes, contacts, etc. “An interesting use 
we made of these trucks,’ Mr. Goldsmith said in discussing 
the installation, “was at the time we were remodeling our 
warehouse. We used them to move the brick, and the 
cement and the wood used in the work. They saved us a lot 
of time and money and, I believe, we had our work com- 
pleted a whole lot sooner than if we had had to depend upon 
the ‘muscle-and-manual-effort’ method of moving supplies. 
We also used them to carry on as much of our routine work 
as we were engaged in, as well. Despite this out-of-normal 
use of the trucks, they gave us a consistently good perform- 
ance, and we experienced no trouble with them.”’ 


De 


Schedule Third Plant Maintenance Show 


The Plant Maintenance Show will next be held at Con- | 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, Jan. 14-17, ‘1952, it was an- 


On the same floor area formerly 


occupied by two manually-placed and up-ended bales, from two to three times that number now are tiered. Trucks also handle outgoing shipments, 
move supplies from receipt-to-storage-to production, handle items of heavy machinery, and are used in maintenance work. Considerable savings, both 
in costs and manpower, have accrued since trucks were installed early in 1948. 


Top center: Overhead space between production departments, previously unused, has been made available for storage of shipping cartons, paper 
and other items in constant demand, through construction of mezzanine and use of storage battery-powered fork trucks. 


Utilization of this space 


through ability of the fork trucks to elevate loads to height of ten feet, has freed considerable portion of mill's floor area for installation of produc- 


tion machinery. 


Top right: As baled cotton is moved from receiving yard to warehouse at Cross Cotton Mills, step is made en route by operator of fork truck to 
permit weighing and sampling. Bales, which weigh from 500 to 700 pounds each, are received in amounts of approximately 1.200 a month, and are 


decked four to six-high in warehouse by means of the fork truck. 


A six-man crew now takes 1% hours to unlead and warchouse a 100-bale car- 


load of cotton, utilizing a fork truek, as opposed to approximately five hours taken by cight-man crew using hand trucks and other manual methods. 


Lower left: Ktems such as motors and other pieces of heavy machinery are successfully handled by 


means of fork trucks, saving persennel from 


performing time and manpower consuming tasks of movement and placement. Supplies and finished product are handled on pallets whenever feasible. 


Operation pictured at lower center——movement of bins of waste from cotton opening machines to baling and storage area located at street level——is 


ene that formerly required two men, pushing wheeled bins over long route up a steep incline, seme ten minutes to 
between performance of other tasks, now takes less than a minute to elevate and deposit bin on upper floor level some 12 


perform. Operator of track, 
feet above his head. 


Lower right: Pallet-loads of cartons of knitting yarn, destined for outward shipment, are decked four-high in warchouse of Cross Cotton Mills Co. 


by means of a battery-electric fork truck, 


Each carton weighs an approximate 200 pounds, two cartons constituting a pallet-load. This methed of 


storage has more than doubled product occupancy of company’s warehouse utilizing same floor area, and allowed Cross to avoid construction of 


second fleor when new cotten warehouse was built. 
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DUAL SILVER POINT — FULLY AUTOMATIC 


FLUORESCENT 


_completely eliminate 
annoying blinking 
and flickering of dea AGNO-TRONE 
fivorescent lamps 


x This is a glow switch condenserless pre- 
cision starter equipped with automatic 


thermal relay circult breaker. The relay . 
. automatically removes the lamp from the 
° . ° cirecult electrically when the lamp becomes SP-15-20 For use with 15 
: VL Us ) VLA UL Les deactivated and automatically resets upon or 20 watt lamps. 
ny interruption of the lamp circuit. $P-30-40 For use with 30 


SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of defective | or 40 watt lamps. 
lamp automatically recycles starter circuit. 


Member No buttons to push — no replacement of For use with 
starter. 00 watt lomps. 
National Association of Electrical Distributors | 
f REDUCES COST — Magno-Tronic starters 
provide exact timing of electrode heating, ; U.S. PATENTS 
preventing excessive loss of emission mater- | 2298236 2239244 


| ial, thus assuring maximum lamp life. . 2159837 2333694 
2339307 2341520 
BRYANT |p it VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently | 2334935 1849552 
| ° 9 e over an extended voltage and temperature Other Patents Pending 


range with absolute dependability. 


(Xs) INDUSTRIAL 
OS ELECTRONICS CORP. 


605 E. Franklin Ave. Phone 5-3466 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


80 BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


FIBRE 
TEXTILE TRUCKS 


ARE TOUGHER, EASIER TO HANDLE 


Made of finest vulcanized fibre available—3 /32” or 4” thickness. 
Sturdy, all-steel welded frame. Available in three styles. 


J. C. Paddock Company has specialized in the manufacture of textile 
trucks for 12 years and knows the industry’s requirements. 


In addition to our Vulcanized Fibre Trucks, we also manufacture Alumi- 
num, Stainless Steel, and Galvanized Metal Trucks, Quill Cans, Filling 
Boxes and other materials handling equipment.. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


J. C. PADDOCK COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 
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nounced by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., New York, the exposition 
management. The exposition, held for the first two years 
in Cleveland, has been moved to Philadelphia to permit 
greater attendance from the Eastern industrial area. The 
second show attracted visitors from 39 states and more 
than ten foreign countries. The displays are expected to 
cover an area almost four times that of the first show, held 
in 1950. More than 200 companies are expected to par- 
ticipate. 

Concurrently with the show, the Plant Maintenance Con- 
ference also will be held. L. C. Morrow, consulting editor, 


Factory Management and Maintenance, will serve as chair- 
man. The last conference drew audiences of 1,700 at a 
single session and is one of the best attended annual tech- 
nical conferences in the country. “Production machines, 
and the planis which house them, will receive their most 
severe test in the coming year,” said Saul Poliak, vice- 
president of the management firm. ‘Maintenance may well 
become the major problem of industry as it strains to fulfill 
defense needs and consumer demand. Shortages of both 
manpower and machines already are acute in many fields 
and they may become critical soon. The show and confer- 
ence are planned to provide visitors with an opportunity 
to see the newest machines and to hear outstanding experts. 


Give Thought Variable Speed 


By F. H. RUMBLE, Texrope Drive Department, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


NTERESTED in increasing the versatility of the ma- 
chines in your plant? The variable speed V-belt drive 
may be your answer. In general, the variable speed drive 


is practical wherever a constant speed V-belt drive can be. 


applied. And a variable speed drive can often be installed 
on existing machinery to make possible a higher production 
rate or lower manufacturing costs. 

Six or seven points should be taken into consideration 
to determine whether or not a variable speed drive can be 
used and if it can, which type is most practical. The factors 
involved include the type of operation, type of driven ma- 
chine, speed range required, horsepower of motor, when 
speed change is needed (when drive is in motion or sta- 
tionary), the type of control needed, and the type and 
speed of motor. 

Let us consider these factors in the light of an installa- 
tion using an exhaust fan to draw fumes from a room. The 
speed range in this particular instance is from 475 to 575 
r.p.m. The motor is a standard 15-horsepower, 1,800-r.p.m. 
unit. Change is needed only infrequently and the drive 
many be stopped while the change is being made. In the 
light of these conditions, a standard range, stationary con- 
trol, variable diameter sheave fills all requirements in a 
variable speed drive for this application. Then, by con- 
sulting the manufacturer's pre-engineered drive tables, it 1s 
possible to determine the particular size standard range 


SIX TYPES OF “TEXROPE” 


Speed 
Type Range H.-P. 
Adjustable Sheave Up to 50% 
(Adjustable while drive Speed Fractional 
is stationary) Increase to 4 h.p. 
Standard Range Stationary Control! Up to 28% 
VARI-PITCH Sheave Speed 1 to 300 h.p. 
(Adjust while drive is stationary ) Increase 
Standard Range Motion Control Up to 28% 
VARI-PITCH Sheave Speed 1 to 300 h.p. 
(Adjustable while drive is in motion) Increase 
Wide Range Stationary Control Up to 100% 
VARI-PITCH Sheave Speed 1 to 60 h.p. 
(Adjust while drive is stationary) Increase 
Wide Range Automatic Up to 100% 
VARI-PITCH Sheave Speed 1 to 60 h.p. 
(Adjustable while drive is in motion) Increase 
VARI-PITCH Up to 375% 1 to 75 h.p. 
Speed Changer Speed 
(Adjustable while drive is In motion) Increase 
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Vari-Pitch speed changers are shown here driving «a line of spinning 


frames at Caron Spinning Co. The speed changers permit speed to be 
adjusted while the frames are running. 


drive to fit all other requirements in the installation just 
stated. 

There is available to the plant engineer a variety of types 
of variable speed drives and wisdom dictates that he select 
the one best fitted to fill all his needs at the lowest cost. 

The attached chart lists six types of Texrope variable 
speed drives with speed range, horsepower capacity, size, 
type and method of speed change of each classified with 
typical applications. 


VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 


Sizes and Typical 
Belt . Grooves Applications 
Standard ‘10 Sizes; Light industrial drives, stokers, smal! 
AorB lor? pumps, lathes, saws, tools and appli- 
Section Grooves ances. 
Standard 22 Sizes; Ventilating fans, pumps and blowers; 
A, B, C, D, or 2 to 12 spinning frames, yarn covering ma- 
E Section Grooves chines. 
Standard 21 Sizes; Lathes, grinders, drills, fans, blowers, 
A, B, C, D, or 2to 12 circulating pumps. 
E Section Grooves 
Wide Range 6 Sizes; Spinning frames, twisters, conveyors, 
Belts lto4 generators. 
Q or R Section Grooves 
Wide Range 5 Sizes; Spinning frames, testing machines. 
Belts 2to4. 
Q or R Section Grooves 
Wide Range Belts 12 Sizes; Testing machinery, conveyors, winding 
, R, 8, or ltod operation. 
T Sections Grooves 
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We have specialized in the design, fabrication and erec- 
tion of elevated tanks, and vessels for the storage of 
textile liquids, for four generations. Our long experience 
may be of help to you. Write for latest Cole catalog— 


“Tank Talk.” 


NEWNAN, Established 1854 


TOWERS CYLINDERS 


VESSELS 


F 
G 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


Write For Stock Sheet on Gears 


ERGUSON 
EAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Keeps Looms 
ing 


This statement made by the superintendent 


of one of the largest cotton mills in the 
country illustrates another of the special 
advantages you get from the special 
tanning of Tannate. If you want more pro- 
duction from your machines... 
Tannate may be the answer. Let our 
engineering service help you. 


Write for details. 


E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. and ATLANTA 
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> 
« 
TANKS | 
Custom Cut 
| 
LEAT 
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What Mill Men Report 
High Speed Drawing 


Practical mill men gave us the following figures on the performance of their Ideal 
High Speed Drawing Rolls as compared to the performance of conventional rolls. 


Many of the mills which reported were among the most modern in the field and a 
their comparisons were made against the most efficient drawing equipment pre- _ 
viously obtainable. If you operate drawing frames, these figures are of great fags 
importance to you. 
Ideal Deliveries needed to maintain previous production... 40.2% less . 
Variation in Yarn Numbers... .. 20.5% less 
Ends Down on Fly Frames........... 4 
Floor space needed...... 37.7 % less 
These actual mill production figures show that for fewer Ideal Drawing Heads cre 
needed to maintain the same production . . . saving in cost, labor, space, maintenance. 
Production efficiency is increased, waste decreased, and quality improved. — 


Ideal High Speed Drawing Rolls also conserve critical steel. Two Ideal Heads will do 
the work of three old style deliveries and each head requires 14 Ibs. or 14.7% 
less steel than formerly. If your drawing deliveries are wearing out, call on Ideal. 


Industries, Inc. 
ideal Bessemer City, N.C. 
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William E. Lundgren 
of Sharon, Mass., has 
joined the Bullard 
Clark Co. of Daniel- 
son, Conn., and Char- 
Lundgren will head 
an enlarged research 
and development de- 
partment, devoting his 

energies to the crea- 
tion of new and improved loom accessories 
for the E. H. Jacobs Southern Division of 
Charlotte, N: C., and the E. H. Jacobs 
Northern Division of Danielson, Conn. In 
the textile field for over 30 years, Mr. Lund- 
gren was formerly with Draper Corp.. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, H & B 
American Machine Co. and, more recently, 
with Whitin Machine Works. 


John Hayes and Robert P. Richardson 
have joined the sales staff of Crawford & 
Garner, Inc., Spartanburg, $§. C. Both are 
well qualified in industrial specialties. Me. 
Hayes will handle sales to textile plants 
in parts of South Carolina and western 
North Carolina. Mr. Richardson will han- 
dle sales to plants in central and eastern 
North Carolina. 


H. V. Lindsey, for the past two years an 
overseer at Borden Mills, Inc., Kingsport, 
Tenn., is now night supervisor of Dixie 
Duck Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Arnold W, Kincaid, head of Ideal Ma- 
chine Works, Bessemer City, N. C., last 
month was elected Worthy Grand Patron 
of the Grand Chapter of North Carolina, 
Order of the Eastern Star. 


Lester Martin, president of Consolidated 
Textile Co., has been elected a director of 


the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Borough Gas Co. 


H. W. Causey, for- 
merly assistant branch 
manager of the Char- 
lotte, N. C., office of 
Solvay Sales Division 
of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., has been 
made branch manager 
of this office, in which 
capacity he succeeds 
Woodward Allen who 
retired from active service with the com- 
pany May 1. Mr. Causey has been with the 
Charlotte branch since 1936 at which time 
the late H. O. Pierce was manager. He is 
a graduate of the University of South Caro- 
lina and is widely known throughout the 
industry in the Carolinas. 
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W. D. Dodenhoff of W. D. Dodenhoff 
& Co,, Greenville, S. C., textile machinery 
firm, recently was elected to. serve as presi- 
dent of the Little Theatre of Greenville 
during the 1951-52 season. 


E. C, Cross, aty executive with Borden 
Mills, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., June 2 was 
elected to the Kingsport board of aldermen. 
Mr. Cross served as a member of the Kings- 
port board of education for more than 20 
yedrs and is now a member of the selective 
service board and chairman of the Kingsport 
city zoning board of appeals. 


A. J. Beauchamp, superintendent of 
Morowebb Cotton Mill Co., Dallas, N. C.. 
recently was re-elected to serve his third 
consecutive term as mayor of Dallas, 


Walter B. Morehouse 
has been appointed 
sales manager of the 
textile specialties di- 
vision of Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. Mr. More- 
house succeeds Harola 
C. Meegan who died 
suddenly on Feb. 25. 
As sales manager of 
the textile specialties division, Mr. More- 
house will be responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion and expansion of sales on the division's 
full line of processing chemicals which in- 
cludes anti-static and wetting agents; wool 
and worsted lubricants; penetrants; tallow 
softeners; nylon and. rayon hosiery treat- 
ments; and a host of other products for use 


in all phases of textile manufacture and’ 


finishing. Mr. Morehouse is a graduate of 
Syracuse University and has been associated 
with Nopco in an executive sales capacity 
since 1940. In addition to his activities in 
the textile field, he will continue in charge 
of sales for the company’s paper chemicals 
division. 


James R. Smith is now representing 
Greensboro (N. C.) Loom Reed Co.. as- 
sisting J. H. Aydelette in covering the Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South Carolina 
territory. 


Robert M. Lundgren has been appointed 
vice-president of the Kuljian Corp., inter- 
national engineering and construction firm. 
In his new capacity he will have charge of 
the sales program of the Kuljian Corp.. 
which maintains branch offices in five for- 
eign countries in. addition to its offices. in 
Philadelphia and Washington. Mr. Lund- 
gren received his degree in mechanical en- 
gineering from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology, and was employed for several years 
by Westinghouse International as a project 
and testing engineer on large-scale power 
developments in North Africa, Brazil, Ger- 
many, and England. He served overseas in 
the R.A.F. and the U. S. Air Force from 
the outbreak of World War II until 1946. 


Jesse A. White, gen- 
Feral manager of. the 
three plants of Repub- 
slic Cotton Mulls, 
Great Falls, S. a 
Mm division of J. P. Ste- 
vens & Co., Inc., 
honored by employees 
of the three plants at 
the pre-Independence 
week holiday celebra- 
tion and barbecue held at Republic Memo- 
mial Park. Company officials, in introduc- 
tory and presentation speeches, lauded Mr. 
White for his loyalty to and constant inter- 
est in the employees. 


was 


Frank Ix of Charlottesville, Va., general 

manager of Frank Ix & Sons, last month was 
made an honorary member of the Alpha 
Gamma Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi, na- 
tional professional fraternity in economics 
and commerce. The chapter at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia each year ‘elects one out- 
standing business leader in the state an 
honorary member. 
Arthur B. Edge, Jr., 
president of Callaway 
Mills Co., LaGrange, | 
Ga., was honored 
June 20 upon comple- 
tion of 25 years of 
continuous éemploy- 
ment with the com- 
pany. Mr. Edge was 
presented the. dia- 
mond-jeweled pin, 
watch and bouquet of 
flowers. which is awarded each employee 
who completes 25 years of employment with 
the company. Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., a trus- 
tee of Callaway Community Foundation; 
presented the pin; Cason J. Callaway, also 
a trustee of the foundation, presented the 
watch; and Ely R. Callaway, vice-president 
of Callaway Mills Co., presented the bou- 
quet of flowers. Mr. Edge has been continu- 
ously associated with Callaway since his 
gtaduation from the Georgia Institute of 
Technology in 1926. 


Trammell Combs has resigned as sales 
representative of H & B American Machine 
Co. in parts of North Carolina and Virginia. 
Before joining H & B he had been supet- 
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intendent of Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, as- 
sistant manager of Oakland (Calif.) Cotton 
Mills, and assistant to the president of Ato- 
yac Textil, Mexico City. 


L. L. Trent has been. named personnel 
director of Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, 
Ga., succeeding Montgomery Montague who 
has been transferred to the purchasing de- 
partment. Mr. Trent has been with Peerless 
since Sept. 1, 1949, 


John Fletcher, a specialist in the field of 
varnishes, synthetic resins and protective 
coatings, has joined the staff of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., industrial research and engineer- 
ing firm of Cambridge, Mass. His previous 
afhliations include Rohm & Haas Co... the 
Glidden Co., and most recently his own lab- 
oratory, Elmwood Reséarch Laboratories in 
North Attleboro, Mass. As a consultant to 
the Charles Tiberghien’ Etablissement of 
Tourgoing, France, and Woonsocket, R. L., 
he spent some time in England studying the 
wool shrinking and coating processes de- 
veloped under the Wool Industries Research 
Association in Leeds, England. 


Howard A. Gray of Nahant, Mass., has 
been appointed group leader in the textile 
chemical research laboratory. of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.'s Merrimac Division. Former 
administrative assistant in the research de- 
partment, Mr. Gray will be succeeded by 
Dr. William R. James of South Hamilton, 
Mass. A graduate of Northeastern Univer- 
sity with a B.S. degree in chemical engineer- 
ing in 1934, Mr. Gray joined Monsanto a 
year later. Prior to his service as adminis- 
trative assistant, he was group leader in the 
lacquer application and sales service section 
of the department. Dr. James was gradu- 
ated from Pennsylvania State College in 
1947 with a. Ph.D. in organic chemistry. 
He started work with Monsanto the same 
year in product and process development 
research. 


ONE 
Walter Greenwood (left), secretary of H 
& B American Machine Co. at Pawtucket, 


HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE-— 


RK. L., who remains active with the firm 
after 57 years of service, congratulates 
Alex King upon his retirement after 43 
years with the company. Mr. King, who 
was connected with the H & B office at 
Atlanta, Ga., was bern in Georgia and 
began work with the company in 1908. 
He and Mrs. King will make their home at 
Deeatur, Ga. 
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Lyman H. Allen, Jr.; formerly with Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., has been appointed division 
engineer of the viscose section of the central 
engineering department of Celanese Corp. 
of America. 


Brig.-Gen. Richard B. Thornton has been 
named commanding general of the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot, assuming his 
new duties July 23. He succeeds Brig.-Gen. 
Hugh B. Hester, retired. 


J. J. Kattan, treasurer and general man- 
ager of Linda Cotton Mills, Cowpens, S. C., 
recently was elected president of the Spar- 
tanburg (S; C.) Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. . James A. Chapman, president 
of Inman (S. C.) Mills and Riverdale Mills, 
Enoree, S. C., has been named on the new 
Committee for Spartanburg County, a civic 
group formed to carry Out a survey of Civic, 
educational and other needs being made by 
the Spartanburg County Foundation, Walter 
S. Montgomery, president of the Spartan 
group of mills, is chairman of the founda- 
tion's board of trustees, 


H. Haley Ector has 
joined the sales staff 
of National Ring 
Traveler Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., as rep- 
resentative in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and 
western Tennessee, 
He will make his 
home in West Point, 

| Ga. A_ graduate of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and a veteran 
of four years in the Army, Mr. Ector was 
associated with the Lannett (Ala.) Divi- 
sion of West Point Mfg. Co. before join- 
ing National Ring Traveler Co. 


W. F. P. Cox has been promoted to di- 
rector of purchases at American Enka Corp.., 
Enka, N. C., succeeding the late Harry S. 
Pos. He will be responsible for all purchas- 
ing functions except for local purchases 
made by the Lowland, N. C., plant and the 
New York -office. . . . J. R. Scallets has 
been named supply co-ordinator in charge 
of procurement and planning, a newly- 
established section of the purchasing de- 
partment. Larry Frederick, formerly 
supervisor of records and rate review, will 
succeed Mr. Scalletts as general stores man- 
ager and plant purchasing agent at Lowland. 


Philip J. La Monica, executive in dyeing 
and finishing operations of Burlington Mills 
Corp. of New York, is serving as chairman 
of the dyers and finishers division for the 
Greater New York Fund, according to Tex- 
tiles and Mills Section Chairman A. A. 
Wright of Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


H. S. Mackie, purchasing agent for Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a seven-man Gastonia 
advisory committee for the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Mr. Mackie was chairman of 
the Gaston County price and ration board 
during World War Il. | 


P. D. Merritt, who has been associated 
with Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
since 1938 with exception of time in serv- 
ice with the armed forces, has been pro- 
moted to overseer of spinning at Spartan 
Plants Nos. 1 and 2... . Walker Donalds 


has been made general overseer of the third 
shift at Spartan, replacing Major Charles 
Cook, now on active Army duty, as noted. 
Mr. Donalds was previously second hand 
in weaving at Plant No. 2. . . . Jake Del- 
mar, with Spartan since graduating from 
North Carolina State College in 1948, has 
been promoted to Mr. Donald's former po- 
sition, R. G. Jamison has been pro- 
moted to general overseer in charge of the 
second shift. . . . Tom Hamrick, formerly 


with Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. and prior 
to that with Springs Cotton Mills, has joined 
Spartan as second hand in Plant No. | 
weaving. 


A. P. Hyde of Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been 
appointed sales engi- 
neer in North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and 
Tennessee for Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co., 
textile wet finishing 
machinery manufac- 
turer of Orange. 
Mass. Mr. Hyde, ac- 
tive in his present territory for the past 
eight years as sales engineer for a manufac- 
turer of recording devices, is familiar to a 
number of textile men whom he contacted 
for the other company. He recently com- 
pleted an intensive training course at Hunt's 
Orange plant and is now servicing Rodney 
Hunt customers in his territory. 


Walter K. Lewis of Sonoco Products Co.. 
Hartsville, S. C., has taken over the sales 
territory formerly covered by John B. Coxe, 
who will join the National Production Au- 
thority in the converted paper products 
section. The sales territory taken over by 
Mr. Lewis comprises a portion of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


Samuel R. Phillips, who received his B.S. 
in textile engineering at Georgia Tech in 
1938, has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager of the textile division of 
United States Rubber Co. He joined the 
firm in 1939 at Stark Mills, Hogansville, 
Ga., and was transferred to the company’s 
general offices in New York in 1941; in 
1946 he became assistant manager of sale« 
and production co-ordination and was made 
manager of this department in 1948. 
Stanton J. Peele, Jr., a 1938 graduate of the 
School of Textiles at North Carolina State 
College with a B.S. in textile manufacturing, 
has been named to succeed Mr. Phillips. as 
manager of sales and production co-ordina- 
tion for the textile division. Mr. Peele 
joined the rubber company in 1946 after 
about three years with Aberfoyle Co., Nor- 
folk, Va., and five years in the Navy. . . 
Stephen A. Ward, formerly assistant to the 
manager of the company’s rayon tire cord 
mill at Scottsville, Va., has been transferred 
in a similar capacity to the company’s 
combed yarn mill at Gastonia, N. C. Mr. 
Ward joined the firm in 1936 upon his 
graduation from the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College where he re- 
ceived a B.S. degree in textile engineering. 
. . Elmer L. Johnson, Jr., a graduate of 
the University of Virginia and with the firm 
since 1944, has been named to succeed Mr. 
Ward as assistant to the manager at Scotts- 
ville. Mr. Johnson continues as industrial 
relations manager of the rayon tire cord 
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QUALITY SERVICE @ an 
| | 
AND ACCURACY 
When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 
Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by i 
| 
NORLANDER-YOUNG A plain fact! REPLACE 
d 3 with PG Bearings - and SAVE! 
. MACHINE COMP ANY You're right! “PRECISION originated them”—practically 
fi every ball bearing unit you'll see in Spinning and Twisting 
; York Road Phone 5-4022 .,- making Plain Bearings generally obsolete . . . saving the 
Textile Industry untold millions in power and production— 
GASTONIA, N. C. through improved efficiency, longer life, less noise, vibration 
and maintenance. Replace plain bearings—and SAVE! Call 
| | PRECISION—the pioneer and the producer of Textile’s most 
complete line of Ball Bearings units—most of them in stock 
Ww —for 24 hours service. Or, ask for our Sales-Engineer, 
Engincers : Monvtocturerss — Beorings : Gears : Chain Drives 
O'VIGION OF TURNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 7 p R Cc i 4 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 
Ph.4-O 2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 
- THE SOUTH'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN DRIVES 
| 
You'll find Quality Starches 
tops f textil 
ops for every textile purpose! _— 
Textile Starches are scien- 
tifically manufactured with unvarying 
uniformity assured. Clinton Starches give 
your warp the necessary body, strength 
4 and pliability that means quality weaving cia 
4 : ODIFIED 4 every time. For years Clinton has been a ke 
+ ARCH leader in the production of starches for ee 
CORN all textile purposes. 
U.S.A é 


CLINTON FOODS INE. 


CLINTON, IOWA 


4 CONTACT: R. C. Rau, S.E. Mgr., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. se 
Wed Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga. 
Y it Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. C. Frank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. . 
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mill, a position he has held since 1946... . 
John W. Alexander, formerly employment 
supervisor for the company’s. Winnsboro 
(S. C.) Mills, has been transferred’to Ho- 
gansville, Ga., where he will serve as indus- 
trial relations manager of the firm's threc 
plants in that city. Mr. Alexafler has been 
with the company since 1946.’ He its a 
graduate of Wofford College, Spartanburg. 
S. C., and received his M.A. degree at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


John F. Lewis of Cascade, Va., retired 
textile executive, observed his 92nd birthday 
June 20. During the evening hours many 
visitors called to bring. gifts and to extend 
congratulations and best wishes. Among the 
guests were a number of members of the 
Leaksville (N. C.) Masonic Lodge, of 
which Mr. Lewis has been a member since 
1902. Born in Guilford County, near Lee's 
Chapel, on June 20, 1859, Mr. Lewis spent 
his boyhood days on a farm. He began his 
textile experience with the Glencoe Mills in 
Burlington, N. C. Later he worked with 
textile plants at Danville, Va., and the Cone 
Mills at Greensboro, N. C. In 1900 he came 
to Spray, N. C., and began his career as 
superintendent of the ‘Leaksville Cotton 
Mills, one of the B. Frank Mebane plants. 
He continued in this capacity for 25 years. 
After. retiring from the mill business he 
engaged in several other activities until he 
moved to his present home. Mr. Lewis was 
one of the founders of a textile operating 
executives club in Spray in the early 1900s 
which. developed into the present great and 
active Southern Textile Assoctation with 
its several divisions and general headquar 
ters in Charlotte, N. C. . . . Jesse J. Shu- 
mate of the Karastan. Mill of Fieldcrest 
Mills at Leakesville, N. C., retired recently 
under provisions of the Marshall Field & 
Co. pension plan. Mr. Shumate retired with 
an outstanding record of 46 years of con- 
tinuous In the planning and de- 
velopment of looms and other machinery 
he is credited with a big part in making 
the Karastan Mill one of the outstanding 
rug plants in the nation. . 
former executive vice-president of Fieldcrest 
Mills who recently resigned his post with 
the E.C.A. in Europe, ts spending the Sum- 
mer at his Crescent Beach, S. C., cottage. 


SETVICE. 


David C, Scott, of. last month was elected 
president of Scott Testers, Inc., Providence, 
R. I., succeeding his father. He will con- 
tinue to serve the firm as sales manager. 
James M. Scott continues as treasurer and 
production manager. Diana Scott Worth- 


MmILt 


.. Luther Hodges. 


ington was elected secretary and William 
G. Ahlson, formerly accountant, was elected 
assistant treasurer of the firm. 


R. F. Walker, formerly overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at Eastman (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, is now superintendent of Jordan Spin- 
ning Co. at Cedar Falls, N. C. 


Morris L. Chandross has been appointed 
chief of the apparel branch of the consumer 
soft goods division of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Mr. Chandross joined - the 
agency in January and had served as acting 
chief since’ March. . . . J. E, Robison, 
executive vice-president of Textron, Inc., 
has been appointed chief of the textile 
branch of the consumer soft goods division 
of O.P.S. succeeding Charles W. Carvin, 
who resigned to return to the New’ York 
converting firm bearing his-name. 


Tom Little, who joined Switzer Bros.. 
Inc., more than two years ago, has been 
appointed manager of Day-Glo textiles for 
the firm. He will continue to handle much 
of the licensing and -sales contacts in the 
rapid expansion of daylight fluorescent col- 
ors in the apparel and accessory fields. 


A. R. Thompson of the Charlotte, N. C., 
office of Ciba Co., Inc., is recovering nicely 
following a recent operation at Charlotte 
Memorial Hospital. 


J. Spencer Love, chairman of the board 
of Burlington Mills Corp., recently moved 
into a:country home located on a farm six 
miles from Middleburg, Va., and eight miles 
from Purcellville,. Va. He purchased the 
farm several months ago. For the past sev- 
eral years the Love family has been residing 
in Washington, D. C. 


Donald D. Gagliardi has been appointed 
director of product development for War- 
wick Chemical Co., a division of Sun Chem- 
ical Corp. Mr. Gagliardi was research asso- 
ciate the Textile Foundation Laborato- 
ries from 1942 to 1944; senior chemist for 
the National Bureau of Standards from 
1945 to 1946: and a section leader in the 
Rohm & Haas Co. centfal research labora- 
tories from 1946 to 1951. 


A. J. Smith, Jr., manufacturing super- 
intendent of the Du Pont Co.'s Seaford, 
Del., nylon plant, has been appointed as- 
sistant director of sales for Dacron poly- 
ester fiber. He was transferred to Wilming- 
ton July 2 to assume his new duties. He 
joined the company in 1941 in nylon sales 
in Wilmington. The appointment 
of Dr. Paul L. Salzberg as assistant director 
of the Du Pont chemical department was 


announced July 2 by Dr. Cole Coolidge. 
who became director of the department with 
the retirement of Dr. Elmer K. Bolton July 
1. The chemical department is concerned 
primarily with the company's long-range 
and fundamental research. Simulta- 
neously, Dr. M. M. Brubaker, director of 
research of the chemical départment, an- 
nounced these other promotions: Dr. David 
M. McQueen to succeed Dr. Salzberg as 
laboratory director for the chemical depart- 
ment at the Du Pont Experimental Station. 
Dr. Burt C. Pratt to succeed Dr. McQueen 
as an assistant laboratory director there, and 


-Dr. Clement W. Theobald to become a re- 


search supervisor. 


OBITUARIES 


Fred G. Barnes, vice-president in 
charge of the purchase of raw materials 
at Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., died July 2.. 
Mr. Barnes had been associated with Bibb 
Mfg. Co. since shortly after World War | 
At the time of his death he was serving. as 
one of Georgia's representatives on the cot- 
ton committe of the American Cotton Man 
ufacturers Institute. Surviving are his wife. 
a daughter and two sons. 


Ernest F. Culbreath, 49, head of Er- 
nest F. Culbreath Co., textile machinery firm 
of Charlotte, N. C., died recently. Surviv 
ing are his wife, two daughters, his father, 
a brother and a sister. 


A. P. Herman, 44, supervisor of the 
Allred Plant of Shuford Mills, Inc., Granite 
Falls, N. C., was killed July 8 when he was 
shot by a Negro laborer of Granite Falls. 
Officers could give no motive for the trag- 
edy. Mr. Herman is survived by his wife 
and a son, 


Julian Huger LaBruce, 52, previously 
cotton buyer for the Edna Plant of Cone 
Mills Corp., Reidsville, N. C., and at the 
time of his death connected with the cotton 
departments of P.. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
and Arista Mills at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
died July 10 of a heart attack. 


Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, first president 
of the former American Glanzstoff Corp. 
(now North American Rayon Corp. and 
American Bemberg Corp.), died June 21. 
Mr. Mothwurf was named president of the 
two rayon companies at the time of their 
founding and it was under his supervision 
that both plants were built at Elizabethton. 
Tenn. He was a native of Germany. A 
brother and a daughter, both living in Mu- 
nich, Germany, survive. 


GONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Oxrorp, N. C.—Construction of a new 
addition to Burlington Mills’ Oxford. spin- 
ning plant has been resumed following a 
four-month delay due to shortages of build- 
ing materials. The expansion’ project when 
completed will substantially increase the 
spinning mill's productive capacity and _ its 
annual payroll. The building program will 
be carried to completion as rapidly as pos- 
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sible. Target date for its completion has 
been set at approximately Nov. 1. Heenan 
Holt, of Graham. N. C.. has been awarded 
the construction contract. The Oxford plant 
now employs 250 persons and has a payroll 
of approximately three quarters of a million 


dollars annually. The new addition will be 


of single-story brick and steel construction, 
with fluorescent lighting, hardwood floors, 


automatic sprinkler system, and containing 
the latest types of air humidification and 
conditioning equipment, 


BELMONT, N. C. — More than 10,000 
people gathered here July 4 to celebrate the 
opening of the playground in Stowe Park. 
the first phase of the $100,000 recreation 
center now under construction. Stowe Park 
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Confrmation! 


ESTABLISHEO 


| Tanners of Ligh Class Dextile 


Telephone SKIPTON 341 (3? Lives) O Also at 
Telegrams SUPPLY SKIPTON and « Industrial Leathers LONDON AND LEEDS 


EMBSAY TANNERY 


SKIPTON 


ENGLAND 


TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY: 


We want to extend our thanks to you for the way you have 
co-operated with the MCLEOD LEATHER AND BELTING COMPANY, our exclusive 
agent in the Southern States of the U.S.A. and to pledge our 
wholehearted support towards supplying the finest, best quality 
Check Strap Leather available, 


The McLeod Leather & Belting Company with its many years of 
experience in cutting leather, and a newly equipped, modern strapping 
department, is cutting BROOKSBANK leather so that its good Qualities 


are preserved, thereby assuring our customers of a high quality product 
for better performance and longer life at a reasonable price, 


Respectfully, 
J. BROOKSBANK, SON & COMPANY, LTD. 


BY: 


Director, 


CHECK STRAPS 


ZEPHYR McRIDGE STREIGHT 


AND 


ENDLESS TYPES 


LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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No. 1000 
Fibre Truck 
For Long and 
Satisfactory 
Service 


This is a sturdy truck upon 
which you can depend for long 
and satisfactory service. 


Compare its specifications with 
those of any other fibre truck. 


e .090 vulcanized fibre, se- 
curely riveted to hard- 
wood rails with solid steel 
rivets. These solid rivets 
are placed at short inter- 
vals to prevent buckling. 

e Hardwood solid or slat- 
ted bottom, sanded to a 
smooth finish. 


e Heavy duty metal top 
rail, | 

e Heavy duty metal cor- 
ners. 

e Casters securely bolted 
to bottom. 


e Finished in clear lacquer, 
or painted, for added pro- 
tection against moisture. 


Representatives: 
Mr. N. W. Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 


Mr. Paul Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
La Grange, Ga. 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCEL 
Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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is being planned and built by the S.N.CI. 
Foundation, which is composed of Stowe 
Spinning Co., National Yarn Mills, Chron- 
icle Mills, and Imperial Yarn Mills. The 
park is named in honor of R. L. Stowe, Sr., 
who iS president of National, Chronicle and 


Imperial and treasurer of Stowe Spinning 
Co. 


SHOALS, N. C.—Carolinian Mills, 
Inc., was host to 1,200 employees and their 
families June 30 for an outdoor field day 
and barbecue supper, the kick-off event for 
the July 4 vacation week, Speakers cited the 
growth of the plant since its founding about 
50 years ago. It was stated that an addition 
of 58,000 square feet of floor space, now 
under construction, would place the firm 
among the largest manufacturing plants in 


North Carolina. In recent years many im- 


provements have been made in the mill 
buildings and in the village. New operating 


equipment has increased efficiency and im- 


proved the quality of the product. In order 
to provide children of mill employees a 
safe place to play, Carolinian Mills has 
placed playground equipment at key posi- 
tions in the mill village. 


NorFo.k, VA.—Aberfoyle, Inc., filament 
rayon weaving mill, has changed its name 
to Norfolk Mills, Inc. The plant recently 
was purchased by Dan River Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va. 


Conway, S. C.—Conway Textiles, Inc., 
was chartered July 9 to engage in manu- 
facture of all kinds, including textile manu- 
facturing, and to acquire plants and fac- 
tories. Capital stock is $25,000. Hyman 
Berkowitz is listed as president of the new 
concern. 


HAWKINSVILLE, GA. — 
Inc., has been acquired by Opelika (Ala. ) 
Mfg. Corp. in a move to expand its towel- 
ing production. Superba has been shut down 
temporarily while machinery and equipment 
is overhauled, but is expected to be in op- 
eration again at an early date. M. Snower 
& Co. of Chicago will handle sales for both 
mills. 


Superba Mills, 


Draper, N. C.—Damages estimated at 
$20,000 were caused last month at Field- 
crest Mills when heavy rains caused rising 
waters to flood the floors of several sections 
of the plant. 3 


CLINTON, S. C.—A $3,000,000 expansion 
and modernization program at Lydia Cotton 
Mill recently has been completed and will 
result in a 30 per cent increase in produc- 
tion and employment of about 150 addi- 
tional workers. The work at Lydia is part 
of a $10,000,000 program of improvement 
at. Lydia and Clinton Cotton Mill, both 
headed by P. S. Bailey, president and treas- 
urer. Some of the mill improvements in- 
clude: overhauling of all existing equip- 
ment; installation of new opening and pick- 
ing equipment, of vacuum stripping and new 
roving frames in the carding department; 
installation of new high-speed warpers and 
16,000 "new Whitin spindles in the spin- 


‘ ning department; air-conditioning of the 


weaving department and the addition. of 
276 X-2 Draper 44-inch looms. Also‘ con- 
structed was a new three-story brick and 
steel construction warehouse. Living con- 
ditions of employees at Lydia have been 
greatly improved by completely moderniz- 
ing the village; overhauling water and sew- 
erage systems, paving streets and sidewalks, 
construction of a $150,000 swimming pool 
and the building of a school cafeteria. Mr. 
Bailey reports work progresses more slowly 
at Clinton Mill, and the program still has 
a long way to go there. So far about $1,. 
500,000 have been spent on a ball park, 
swimming pool, office building, a large 
community store and mill improvements. 
Much new machinery has been installed, and 
plans call for some $2,000,000 in additional 
new machinery within the next two years. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—-Plans for construc- 
tion of a new 50 by 70-foot addition to 
the Beaumont Mfg. Co. plant, with over-all 
expenses expected to reach at least $100,000, 
were announced last month by President 
W. S. Montgomery. Mr. Montgomery said 
that the addition to the basement and frst 
floor of Beaumont would be used to pro- 
vide storage and additional machinery for 
manufacturing duck material for the U. S. 
Army. 


3 


4 


THE SUNTONE COLORS LABORATORY) 


to Ernest Nathan, vice-president. 


Carolina. 


of the 
has been epened adjacent to the Sun Chemical Building at Long Island City, N. Y., according 
The new laboratory is devoted exclusively to preblems of 
color chemistry relating to decorative printing of textiles and plastics, 
quarters, equipped with the most modern facilities, bring together a number of heretofore 
separately controlled laboratories, Products developed and eontrolled by this new facility are 
eurrently being manufaetured in Warwick plants in Rhode Island, New Jersey and South 


Warwick Chemical Division, Sun Chemical Ce.. 


The new centralized 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—The 150 com- 
pany-owned houses of Frank Ix & Sons, 
built during the past five years, are being 
sold to employees. The purchase plan calls 
for a small down payment and monthly pay- 
ments over a ten-year period. 


WALLACE, N. C.—It is reported that the 
Wallace Mill now under construction at 
Wallace by J. P. Stevens & Co. will manu- 
facture tricot fabrics instead of woven goods, 
as planned originally. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C. — Employees of the 
Brandon Plant of Abney Mills recently com- 
pleted 1,000,088 man-hours without a lost- 
time accident. C. E. Rich, chairman of the 
Brandon Safety Council, reports that this 
is the second time in the history of the plant 
that such a figure has been reached. Ralph 
Genoble is safety engineer at Brandon. 


SUMMERVILLE, GA. — A 40,000 square 
foot addition in now under construction at 
Georgia Rug Mill. Scheduled to be com- 
pleted in October, the new facility will 
house added manufacturing equipment de- 
signed to more than double the company’s 
current output of cotton rugs. A new qual- 
ity control laboratory is included in the new 
addition. 


WINNSBORO, S. C.—A special reservoir 
to hold waste water from the dyeing and 
ustex treating operations has been con- 
structed at the Winnsboro Plant of United 


States Rubber Co. The waste water is 


cooled, settled, aerated and treated before 
being released into nearby streams. . . . The 
electrical facilities of Winnsbobo Mills have 
been purchased by the South Carolina Elec- 
tric & Gas Co. New owners of the facilities 
have assumed all contract responsibilities 
formerly carried out by the company, resi- 
dents of the mill village have been informed. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Arkwright Mills’ 
$700,000 yarn spinning plant at Camp Croft 
is NOW going into full production on two- 
shift basis with approximately 120 employ- 
ees. The 50,000 square foot mill houses 
74 spinning frames with about 18,000 
spindles. Most of the machinery was ac- 
quired from other mills at a cost of about 
$600,000 of the total investment. Yarn 
produced in the new plant is being used by 
the Arkwright weave shed already located 
at Camp Croft. It also has about 120 em- 
ployees on two-shift basis. Both Camp 
Croft divisions will go on a three-shift basis 
in the Fall when some 100 additional em- 
ployees will be hired for the two operations. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. — Safie Mfg. Co. 
recently was awarded a certificate of safety 
by the North Carolina Department of Labor 
in recognition of the company's outstanding 
safety record for 1950. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Officials of Textron, 
Inc., are reported to be negotiating with 
authorities of a city in Mississippi concern- 
ing construction of an $8,000,000 textile 
plant. The Mississippi plant, it is under. 
stood, would be financed in a similar man- 
ner to the one Textron is erecting in Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., which is being financed by 
4 municipal bond drive, the sum including 
construction as well as equipment. 


LouispurG, N. C.—Franklin Memorial 
Hospital here has been presented a check 
for $1,000 by the Burlington Mills Founda- 
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POSITIVE CONTROL OF 


RELAXATION SHRINKAGE... 


With Redmanized* Fabrics 
in Cotton Tubular Knits 


Cotton and Wool 
Combinations 


All Wool Jersey Knits 
and Rayon Tubular 
Knits... 


Normalizer processing dry fabric in conjunction with 
calender and folder 


Now in use in several Lsriee mills, the process for relaxa- 


tion shrinkage through normalization, invented by Frank 
Redman, is providing positive control for cotton tubular 
knits, cotton and wool combinations, all wool jersey knits 
that meet rigid government contract specifications, and 
now rayon tubular knits. The system is available in two 
forms—as a complete range including a normalizer, basket 
shrinker loop dryer, calender and folder; or in an alternate 
arrangement which produces results within the limits set 
for Redmanized* fabrics and applicable where up-to-date 
drying equipment is already in use. The latter; representing 
a much lower initial investment, consists of the normalizer, 
calender and folder and is used with existing drying equip- 


ment. For more details on the system write for Bulletin #369. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC + 


679 TABOR ROAD « PHILADELPHIA 20 « PA « 


NOTICE: This system is completely covered by both process and 
machinery patents and patents pending. 
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MILL NEWS 


tion. The check was presented to the hos- 
pital’s business director by John O. Farish, 
superintendent of Burlington's Vamoco 
Plant at Franklinton, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C. — The new White 
Horse Plant of Maverick Mills is now in 
partial operatron. General Manager H. W. 
Dugan stated that machinery is being put 
into operation as fast as it is installed, The 
plant will employ 400 workers on 30,000 
spindles and 500 looms when completed. 


LAURENS, S$. C. — AIl construction, re- 
modeling and installation work has_ been 


SPIN BIGGER 
PACKAGES 


ON YOUR PRESENT FRAMES WITH 
LARGER RINGS, LONGER TRAVERSE and 


WHITEHEAD 


ALUMINUM ALLOY 


SEPARATOR SHIELDS 


Whitehead Permalite Shields are strong as 
steel but many times lighter. They mount 
right on the ring rail and can be flipped 
back for doffing. Available in a complete 
range of shapes and sizes for any spinning 
or twisting need—tall, slim ones; short, 
broad ones; big ones and little ones. And 
with all their superiority, they cost no 
more! 


EASY TO INSTALL—Simply drill and tap 
ring rail. We supply the shields and bar 
drilled to your gauge and ring count, to- 
gether with proper support hangers and all 
screws and washers. 


completed at Palmetto Worsted Mills and 
the plant is now in full production. A new 
building was combined with a remodeled 
one at a cost of about $100,000 for the 
plant. Richard C. O'Brien of Boston, Mass.. 
is president of the mill and Fred J. Davis 
is vice-president. 


GREER, S. C.—Employees of the Apalache 
Plant of Victor-Monaghan Co., a division 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., last month completed 
more than 1,000,000 man-hours of work 
without a lost-time accident. 


Roxsporo, N. C. — Collins & Aikman 
Corp. is transferring 4,800 spinning spindles 
and 2,000 twisting spindles from its Rox- 
boro plant to its Plant H in Bristol, R. I. 


24 different shapes and sizes 


EACH JOB ENGINEERED—When ordering 
specify rail width, thickness of back flange, 
gauge and number of rings in each rail on 
one side only, as 24-22-22-22-24. 


ONLY WHITEHEAD PERMALITE SHIELDS OFFER THESE ADVANTAGES 


@ Fewer ends down; some mills report 27% less 

@ Use of lighter travelers which reduce power 
costs, wear of rings and travelers 

@ Solid polished blades (not slotted) which cause 
less wear on yarn, collect less lint and fly, re- 
sulting in smoother yarn 


@ Less vibration, wear of cams, worm gears and 
lifter-rod bearings 

@ Reduction of live weight —from as much as 
300 lbs in old slotted steel shield assemblies to 
as little as 35 lbs per frame 


@ No attention after installation 


OVER 4,000,000 IN USE BY MORE THAN 350 AMERICAN MILLS 


Immediate delivery from stock on all items 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITEHEAD ENGINEERING CO. 


522 WEST PEACHTREE STREET, N.W. 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


Meadows Manufacturing Co.” 


BOX 4354 ATLANTA GEORGIA 


* SEE YOUR MEADOWS MAN 
ALABAMA, GEORGIA, MISSISSIPPI 
Sam Hogg, Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
P. Coleman, Box 1351, Greenvitie, S. C. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Walter Coleman, Bex 722, Salisbury, W. C. 
TENNESSEE 
Ed F. Brown, 417 Dale Avenue, Knoxville, Tena. 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Matthews Equipment Co., 93A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 


In the shift the Rhode Island plant will be- 
come one of the firm's two remaining spin- 
ning plants and the Roxboro facility will 
be put entirely on jacquard weaving. 


New York, N. Y.—Greenwood (S. C.) 
Mills, Inc., July 5 opened its new building 
at 64 Worth Street containing sales. and 
executive ofhces of the firm. Providing 
about 50,000 : square feet of floor space, 
Greenwood Mills invested about $750,000 
in the facility. It contains a laboratory de- 
signed for making tests to measure the 
strength, dye fastness, resistance to abrasion 
and other properties. of cotton and synthetic 
fabrics. 


CARTERSVILLE, Ga. —— Candlewick Yarn 
Mills here has been acquired by. Kingston 
(Ga.) Mills Corp. as part of an expansion 
move on the part of the Kingston concern. 


The plant was scheduled to have begun 


operations éarly in July under the tempo- 
rary name of Kingston Mills, Inc. Actual 
purchase of the Candlewick property was 
made by J. K. Boatwright of LaGrange, Ga. 
accountant and ex-treasurer of Callaway 
Mills Co., and J. C. Kennington, owner 
manager of East Point (Ga.) Roller Cover- 
ing Works. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The picker room at 
Gray Mills, Inc., was damaged slightly last 
month by fire when cotton became ignited 
in a machine. 


CLOVER, VA.—Pacific Mills has acquired 
520 acres of land about three miles north 
of Clover. Mill officials have made no. pub- 
lic statements as to what they intend to do 
with the property. It is believed, however. 
that the firm may construct a new plant at 
the site. 


ENKA, N. — A visual performance 
testing program, intended to help employ- 
ees conserve and improve their vision, has 
been initiated at American Enka Corp. The - 
company has subscribed to the Bausch & 
Lomb Ortho-Rater service. Tests will be 
administered by personnel trained in opera- 
tion of the Ortho-Rater. 


Union, S$. C. — Union-Buffalo Mills, a 
division of United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, Inc., last month distributed the first 
issue of its mill paper to its 2,500 employ- 
ees. The Boll; as it is called, is of tabloid 
form, 12 by 17 inches, and contains eight 
pages of news and pictures concerning the 
various departments of the plant. The paper 
will be published every two months. 


BressEMER City, N. C.—The new. two- 
story addition to Osage Mfg. Co. is in an 
advanced state of construction. This new 
29,000 square foot addition will house addi- 
tional looms, cloth room, supply room and 
machine shop to round out the mill's mod- 
ernization program. Osage is a division of 
Reeves Bros., Inc., New York City. Engi- 
neering for the expansion has been done by 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. Fiske-Carter Construction Co 
of South Carolina is the general contrac- 
tor. 


OsceoLa, ARK.—The Crompton-Shenan- 
doah Co. of Waynesboro, Pa., is exercising 
an option on a textile mill site near here. 
but construction of the plant may be delayed 
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by shortage of building materials. President 
Gale Richmond of the company said in a 
letter to the Chamber of Commerce here 
that ‘authorities expect conditions to im- 
prove in 1952, and we hope to commence 
building as soon as materials supplies are 
clarified.” The company announced last 
October that it will construct a $4,000,000 
textile mill on a site one mile south of 
Osceola. Soil stabilization tests and water 
tests have been completed by company engi- 
neers, and officials said that they have 
“proved entirely satisfactory to the com- 
pany. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Charlotte plant 
of Textron Southern recently was sold to 
Vanderbilt University of Nashville, Tenn., 
for $2,700,000, The university bought the 
plant as an investment and immediately 
leased the property to Textron Southern for 
ll years with option to renew. The sale 
will have no effect on operations at the 
plant, with management and personnel un- 
affected. 


Wuirmire, S. C. — Employees of the 
Aragon-Baldwin Division of J. P. Stevens & 
Co. June 13 completed 2,000,000 man-hours 
without a lost-time accident. The safety rec- 
ord began last Sept. 25. 


Tryon, N. C-——Kilburn Mills of New 
Bedford, Mass., has completed arrangements 
for the construction of a new $2,000,000 
thread finishing plant on Vaughn's Creek 
near Tryon, Polk County, N. C. George B. 
Knowles, Sr., president of the parent mill 
at New Bedford, Mass., which was founded 
in 1905, is well known in textile circles. 
George B. Knowles, Jr., and James Knowles 
worked with W. C. Ward, Tryon mill 
owner, and Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., of Spartanburg, S. C., in selecting the 
plant site. Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., are preparing the architectural plans 
and specifications for this new. plant. Con- 
tracts for the construction of this modern 
one-story mill of approximately 60,000 
square feet initial floor area are to be let 
at an early date. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—A recent Chan- 
cery Court ruling here gives the City of 
Elizabethton the right to issue $4,000,000 
in bonds to help build a new textile plant 
here which will be leased to Textron, Inc., 
for production of nylon tricot fabric. Eliz- 
abethton voters in May approved issuance of 
the bonds to build the plant. Textron is 
scheduled to pay the city $7,800,000 in rent 
over a five-year period. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The Phoenix Divi- 
sion of Beaunit Mills is discontinuing knit- 
ting operations at Statesville and will in- 
crease its weaving facilities. Most of the 
knitting equipment will be transferred to 
the Beaunit plant at Beverly, N. J 


DYERSBURG, TENN.—Dyersburg Cotton 
Products, Inc., recently leased to the City 
of Dyersburg, for an undetermined number 
of years, a 13-acre tract of land to be de- 
veloped into a new municipal park. The 
textile concern leased the property to the 
city for a rental consideration of $1 per 
year. It has been proposed that the recrea- 
tion area be named “Wheeler Park’’ in 
honor of R. H. Wheeler, president of the 
mull, 
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It takes a whale of a golfer to shoot 


sible that a certain starch... 
perhaps even tailor-made to 
your own specifications... 
could contribute to an effi- 
ciency gain. 


Why not call your Anheuser- 
Busch representative? He’ll 
be glad to come and talk 
it over. 


Phone or write 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
ST. LOUIS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
607 JOHNSTON BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
721 PESTALOZZI 


par for the course... but tourna- , 

ment champions shoot even better ty, i} 

‘than par, by a few strokes. That ,/‘ / 

‘‘few strokes’’ improvement re- 

sults from special attention to ie 

the fine points of the game. : 

In textile production, too, even ji ae 

For instance, it’s entirely pos- SVR 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
33rd & 12th AVE. 
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For The 


EQUIPMENT 


Landis To Distribute 
Leder Loom 


Leathers 


Oliver D. Landis, 
Inc.. manufacturers 
agent of Charlotte, N. 
C., has been appointed 
exclusive Southern 
representative of Led- 
er and Co., Ltd., Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, 
manufacturer of raw 
hide drop box pickers 
and Draper-type loop 
pickers. Negotiations with the company to 
handle their products in the South were 
concluded by Mr. Landis when he visited 
the plant in the course of his recent trip to 


Europe, Leder and: Co., Mr. 


Landis Was 


told, is the largest tanner of hair-on leather 


in Switzerland and the largest tanner of 
water buffalo chrome leather in the world 
The company, which was established in 
1840, has another tannery in northern Italy 
and makes a complete line of leather loom 
specialties. An adequate stock of Leder 
pickers will be carried in Charlotte for the 
prompt servicing mills, M1 
Landis ‘stated 


of Southern 


New Shrinking Machine 

The Felters Co.., Mass., one ot 
the world’s largest manufacturers of | felt. 
announces the installation of a new multi- 
roll shrinking machine with which, states 
the company, they are “developing an en- 
tirely new theory and process” for the 
making of felt. Fabricated in Italy, the 
machine is the result of progressive studies 
by German, Italian, French and American 
machine makers going back to the turn of 
the century. The installed unit cost of the 
new shrinking machine is in the neighbor- 
hood ot $70,000, “We expect,” declares 
L. H. Hansel, president, “greatly improved 
quality and large savings.” 


Bi STON, 


Chain Belt Co. Bulletin 


A new bulletin entitled, “Installation. 
Operation and Maintenance of Chain Drives 
and Conveyors” recently has been published 
by Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. O} 
great interest to all who design, install, 
maintain Or operate chain drives and con- 
veyors, this bulletin shows how. to get the 
most service from sprocket chains. The text 
is short and to the point, and most of the 
illustrations show graphically the correct 
and incorrect ways of solving chain installa- 
tion, operation and maintenance problems. 

This bulletin is published in the theory 
that no matter how excellent a chain might 
be in design and construction, it will not 
give 100 per cent satisfaction unless it ts 
properly installed and operated . given 
periodical inspection, lubrication and ad- 
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justment. It is a treatise on how best to 
accomplish this end to assure longer life, 
smoother operation and lowest over-all cost 
from sprocket chains. For your copy, fe- 
quest Bulletin No. 51-7 from Chain Belt 
Co., 1600 West Bruce Street, Department 
PR, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Rohm & Haas Expanding 


Rohm & Haas Go., manufacturer of tex. 
tile chemicals and other products, is ex- 
panding its Southern operations’ with con- 
struction of a mew building in Charlotte, 
N. C.. which will combine its waréhouse. 
office and storage facilities there under one 
roof. The new building, which is located 
on the Mount Holly Road, will have ap- 
proximately 12,000 square feet of floor 
space. The building is expected to be com. 
pleted by the end of September. The Char- 
lotte warehouse will serve the company s 
customers located in an area including Dan- 
ville, Wa.. Memphis, Tenn., Cincinnati. 
Ohio, New Orleans. La., El Paso, Tex., and 
various Florida cities. 


Grob Lightmetal Frame 


The Grob patented Lightmetal harness 
frame is now being fabricated in this coun- 
try by the Grob Carp. of New Bedford, 
Mass., a subsidiary of Grob. & Co., Ltd., 
of Horgen, Switzerland. One of the main 
features of this Lightmetal frame is con- 
tained in the free riding slide hooks which 
will not allow heddles to bunch but will 
automatically adjust themselves to the hed 
dle and warp threads throughout the entire 
length of the frame to avoid any gaps in the 
warp which often resultS in warp streaks 
The raising and lowering hooks are alse 
novel in construction. When the hook pari 
of the assembly is in position it locks the 
entire hook to the frame. This allows hook 
adjustment while guaranteeing against hook 
pull outs or the loosening of the hook on 
the frame. 

The side supports of the frame are made 
from Lignostone, a highly compressed and 
impregnated wood which cannot warp and 
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is moisture proof. This support is made 
thicker than. the frame which guarantees 
against any metal to metal contact during 
operation, The side supports contact only 
each other with a resultant polishing action. 
A special snap-in center support is provided 
for extra-long frames.and a special assembly, 
easily applied or removed, will convert a 
regular frame into a selvage frame or vicc 
versa, 

Wear on heddle and heddle bars is con- 
siderably reduced and any unequal tension 
on the warp threads is prevented by the con- 
struction and action of the frames in. the 
loom, it is claimed. It is available for im- 
mediate delivery. Northern representative 
(including New Jersey and Pennsylvania) 
is the Schmidt Mfg. Co. of New Bedford, 
Mass. Southern representative is Watson 
& Desmond of Charlotte, N. C. 


Acme Strap Cutter 


Acme Steel Co. has just | introduced 
the E14A0 strap cutter, a light-weight tool 
designed to cut flat steel strapping up to 
.035 inches with minimum effort. 
Among features. of the simple construction 
is a band guide which prevents straps from 
wedging sidewise between the blades. A 
flat lower blade permits easy insertion be- 
neath tensioned straps on bales, bundles and 
cartons. Frame and blade are constructed 
from forged steel for rugged performance. 
Narrow span handles are curved to. fit the 
grip of the operator. Measuring 914 inches 
long, the tool weighs one pound. Further 
information may be obtained by writing 
Department 30P, Acme Steel Co., 2840 
Archer Avenue, Chicago, IIl. - 


Anderson Evenness Tester 


New equipment to test evenness and to 
determine the weight of yarn of every known 
fiber, natural or man-made, has been de- 
veloped by the research laboratories of Pa- 
cic Mills, Lawrence, Mass. The unique 
equipment uses a special General Electric 
photoelectric recorder and other electronic 
devices. Manufactured by the. Anderson 
Machine Shop of Needham Heights, Mass., 
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HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


NEW ROY Internal Ball Bearing Cotton Traverse Grinder 
gives you smoothest grinding action ever known. The 


grinding wheel floats back and forth across the tube , Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
giving the wire a breezing touch action and accurate Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
side grind. 


RING. The greatest improvement 
This advantage—-the result of long experimentation 
with various types of ball bearings—means added years NE ee 
of service when properly installed in a new as well.as an advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 
old grinder. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. — Charlotte, N. C. 


Sale: Engineers in the South: NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick PAWTUCKET. R. I 


Office and Plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, : . 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845., 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufactured only by the 


Textile 


Relies on and Cons 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 


(RY Quality Lubricants 


Elizabeth, N. J. Charlotte, N, C. 
Our Laboratory Facilities are at your disposal 
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They KNOW 
Their Job! 


Dary Processed Travelers do 
the job right. Design shapes 
them for that one purpose, 
craftsmanship produces them 
like parts of a fine watch. 


Call in your friendly Dary Rep- 
resentative. He'll show you the 
right traveler works hardest and 
longest, at a saving — because 
it’s built to know its job! 


Next time you order, 
Specify DARY Ring Travelers 
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the Pacific evenness tester provides a per- 
manent record of yarn thickness at the rate 
of 12 yards a minute. 

Eliminating older trial and error methods, 
the new tester determines actual fiber weight 
exclusive of moisture and oil content, with- 
out previous conditioning in standard at- 
mosphere rooms. The unit was designed 
to test evenness, and to determine the weight 
of sliver, roving and yarn from 4.5 ounces 
per five yards wool sliver to 100s‘ worsted 
yarn, or the equivalent in any other fiber. 

The sliver or yarn is fed. into the tester 
through a set of tongue and grooved rolls. 
The bottom grooved roll is positively driven 
through a flexible coupling by a 36 r.p.m. 
gear reduction motor. The top tongued roli 
is friction driven and is mounted on an arm, 
pivoted in a casting mounted on the base. 
The width of the grooves govern the ca- 
pacity of the tester. 

As the sliver or yarn runs between the 
top and bottom rolls, in the correct groove, 
variation in thickness causes a linear move- 
ment up or down of the top roll. This 
movement 1s converted into an electrical im- 
pulse by a special G-E magnetic displace- 
ment guage, which in turn is. measured by 
a micrometer, magnihed and inked on graph 
paper by the special’ photoelectric recorder. 


Yale Rotating Clamp 


Towne 
Mfg. Co., has perfected a new hydraulically 
operated clamp for industrial fork trucks 
which enables bales, bins, drums, and mis- 
cellaneous containers to be picked up and 
transported on the centerline of the truck. 
Conventional clamps and grabs of a simila: 
nature do not have synchronized movement 
of arms in opening and closing, making it 
dithcult to carry loads, unless the truck is 
lined up perfectly with the centerline of the 
load. The off-center loading resulting from 
these clamps makes the truck unstable, par- 
ticularly when the clamp and load are ro- 
tated. When used with a rotaotor, the clamp 
does not creep off center. Loss of pressure 
grip. in arms is minimized. A variable 
clamping pressure permits handling of any 
type load, such as fragile cartons, heavy 
containers, bales and boxes. The self-center- 
ing arms have an inside opening range from 


17 unches minimum to 66 maximum. 
clamp will handle loads up to 6,000 pounds 
and can be installed on gasoline or electric 
trucks. 


Precision Packings 

Periflex, Inc., of Hazel Park, Mich., offers 
a line of molded packings for hydraulic and 
pneumatic equipment. Periflex packings ar’ 
compression molded from special fabric and 
neoprene compound that has unusual weit 
qualities and resistance to a wide variety of 
hydraulic fluids. These packings are com. 
pression molded under heat and high pres- 
sure and are held to precision limits. Fo: 
this reason they are superior in hydraulic 
and pneumatic cylinders, pumps, valves, etc.. 
as static seals or in traverse action applica- 
tions, the company states. Designs avail- 
able include Cup, Flange, U ring and O 
ring. Hundreds of precision steel molds in 
standard sizes are stocked to assure prompt 
delivery in any quantity and Periflex oper- 
ates its own tool room for matching molds 
for sizes and. shapes not stocked. A new 
brochure gives complete details and _ lists 
available molds in all shapes. 


Eriez Magnetic Separator 


Eriez Mfg. Co. has developed a new 
spiked apron magnetic separator specifically 
designed for textile applications. Magnetic 
separation removes tramp iron from mater 
ials. being processed, thereby preventing 
damage to machinery, product contamina. 
tion, and—most important to textile proces- 
sors—fires due to sparks. On-the-job tests in 
dicate an extension of card and garnett cloth- 
ing life four or five times beyond previous 
limits, and fires due to sparks from tramp 
iron have been virtually reduced. 

A completely packaged unit ready for tn- 
stallation, Spike, as the separator is named. 
will halt tramp iron traveling in the proc- 
essing lines of cotton, waste, and woolen 
mills. The magnets used are made of Alnico 
V, the best magnetic material available, and 
have extremely high pulling power. 

Such non-electric magnetic separators are 
highly economical, the first cost is the last 
cost, and maintenance is simple; cleaning is 
easily accomplished by using the textile lift 
handles to swing back the magnet. Eriez. 
the leading maker of magnetic separators, 
fully guarantees this unit against loss of 
magnetic strength for the life of the unit 
on which it is installed. Its high efficiency 
is unmatched, and it is the lowest-priced 
unit on the market, the company claims. 
This separator, available in sizes to fit any 
feeder, is manufactured by Eriez Mfg. Co.. 
Erie, Pa. 


Expand Chlorine Facility 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has announced 
that construction is underway on an $8,500.- 
000 expansion of chlorine and caustic soda 
producing facilities at the Natrium, W. Va.. 
plant operated by Southern Alkali Corp.. 
a wholly-owned subsidiary. The buildine 
program will include a new cell buildin 
for the production of chlorine and an addi- 
tion to the caustic soda department. Orig- 
inally granted a certificate of necessity by 
the Defense Production Administration cov- 
ering 50 per cent of an estimated $10,200,. 
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000 for the plant addition, President Harry 
B. Higgins announced that anticipated ex- 
penditures. have been pared to $8,500,000 
or less. 

In an effort to get the new plant into 
production of the vitally needed chlorine at 
the earliest possible date, officials of the 
firm have discarded part of their original 
plans which included installation of a turbo- 
generator for additional power supply. 
Power for the new plant will be purchased 
from a local public utility when the facility 
commences production in about 18 or 20 
months. 

The original Natrium plant was a prod- 
uct of World War II when existing chlorine 
production failed to meet the suddenly ex- 
panded wartime demand for the basic chem- 
ical. On the day before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Pittsburgh Plate’s chemical execu- 
tives had presented to the government plans 
for a chlorine-caustic soda plant on the 
Ohio River at the present Natrium site. The 
plant was built and operated by Pittsburgh 


for the government's Defense Plant Corp. 


The firm's option to buy the facility has 
since been exercised and two subsequent 
expansion programs have greatly increased 
the plant’s production capacity since the 
close of World War II. 

Contracts ‘for the new plant have been 
let to McCloskey Co. of Pittsburgh for con- 
struction of the new cell building and to 


Sargent and Lundy of Chicago on the boiler’ 


installation. Employment at the Natrium 
plant is now 650 and approximately 35 ad- 
ditional employees will be added when the 
new plant goes into production late next 
year, 


Flooring Booklet 


Over The Rough Spots is a new pocket- 


size, 32-page booklet which gives a search- 


ing analysis of flooring problems in three 
minutes. Graphically illustrated, it tells 
where to look for and how to correct bad 
floor conditions. It tells how to protect 
both concrete and wood floorings and main- 
tain proper repair by comparatively un- 
skilled workmen: For free copy write the 


Stonhard Co., 525 Stonhard Building, 1306 


Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Metal Specimen Containers 


Atlas Electric Devices Co., manufacturer 
of Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers and 
Weather-Ometers, has announced that it 
now has available for distribution the new 
Specimen ‘containers for the No. 3A tenta- 
tive accelerated washfastness test recently 
adopted by the A.A.T.C.C. This new test 
employing metal specimen containers, which 
are cylinders 31% inches in diameter by 
eight inches in length, duplicates the color 
destruction and abrasive action of five aver- 
age commercial or home launderings in just 
one 45-minute test—one-tenth of the time 
required by old test methods. 

Through the use of easily installed and 
removed adapters, the unbreakable contain- 
ers are mounted horizontally at right angles 
to the shaft in any standard or research 
model Launder-Ometer. Mounted in this 
fashion, the test specimens are subjected to 
a forceful throw, a long slide and a strong 
impact. The use of 100 steel balls in each 
container and a lower liquor volume ratio 
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 inany 
¢ loom fixer’s kit 


make skilled hands 
quicker, surer, safer 


With a carefully-planned special set of Snap-on loom fixer’s 
tools such as these, a good loom fixer is a more valuable man 
—for the mill as well as himself. 


He’s a safer man on the job, because he’s got the right 
tools—tools that fit properly, balance right, don’t slip. He’s 
faster on the job because: Snap-on Tools bring out all the 
natural skill in a man’s hands. He’s surer, because, whatever 
the adjustment or repair, he has the tools to do it right. 


He’s a real profit factor, because his looms will show fewer 
breakdowns, less down-time, less sub-standard production. 


The Snap-on factory-trained tool man is always at your 
service, between his regular visits. Tool surveys or special 
tool consultations cost you nothing. Just call your nearest 
Snap-on factory branch, or write— 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8046-G 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


41 factory branches 


CHARLOTTE BRANCH | 
210 South Poplar Street 


Charlotte 2, N. Carolina *Snap-on is the trademark of 


the Snap-on Tools Corporation 
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MOTOR PINIONS 


Bahan carries the most complete 
stock of loom motor pinions in the 
South. We offer a complete range of 
sizes for all standard motors. Pinions 
are made of finest quality steel, heat 
treated* for maximum service, pre- 
cision cut to within .001 inch concen- 
tric. All teeth are generated on mod- 
Available 


ern. gear shapers. from 


stock for immediate shipments. 
Save time and avoid costly delays by 
using this convenient and complete 
motor pinion service. 

Write or wire us your requirements. 


Your inquiries are welcome. 


*Pinions not heat treated 
also carried stock. 


BAHAN 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GREENVILLE,S.c. 
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also serve to increase the abrasive action. 

The tentative test is applicable to cotton 
or linen textiles in fabric form and is espe- 
cially designed for. evaluating, the wash- 
fastness of colored textiles expected to 
withstand frequent launderings. As many 
as 20 samples may be tested simultaneously. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Atlas Electric Devices Co., 361 
W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Nylon Setting Machine 


A nylon setting machine which perman- 
ently sets nylon tricot fabric at a continu- 
ous rate of 16 yards or more per minute 
has been developed by the McCreary Ma- 
chine Works, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y., with the 
assistance of the ‘General Electric Co.'s in- 
dustrial heating division. 

Designed to be installed on existing ten- 
ter frames, the new machine consists of 
aluminum reflector units which house G-E 
Calrod tubular heaters. Automatic tempera- 
ture control is provided by G-E Reactrol, 
an electronic temperature control unit which 
allows automatic stepless heat adjustment 
through thermio-couples located in the re- 
flector frames. Although 16 yards per min- 
ute is the average machine speed, higher 
speeds -can be accomplished by additional 
reflector units. 

According to John McCreary, president 
of the company, operating costs are less 
than $1 per hour. Compared with auto- 
clave and other methods, Mr. McCreary said 
radiant heat setting requires only five in- 
stead of ten steps and the width of the set 
fabric is constant. He also pointed out that 
dyeing can be done either before or after 
setting, and that the radiant heat method is 
continuous instead of batch. Since the ma- 
terial is set while still on the tenter frame, 
extreme accuracy in dimension is obtained. 

In operation, the operator sets the Re- 
actrol temperature indicating controller to 
the predetermined setting temperature of the 
fabric, and pushes the button to start the 
tenter dive. The McCreary machine is elec- 
trically co-ordinated with the tenter drive 
to make the operation automatic. To pre- 
vent scorching, the reflector frames are de- 
signed to automatically raise if flow of fab- 
ric through the tenter frame stops. 

According to Mr. McCreary, the new ma- 
chine was designed with sufficient tempera- 
ture range to treat other synthetic fabrics 
such as Dacron and Orlon and has numer- 
ous possible applications in both the textile 
and paper industries. Inquiries about the 
new machine should be directed to the 
McCreary Machine Works, Inc., Cohoes, 


New Research Laboratory 


A new laboratory and research building, 
comprising 11,000 square feet of floor space 
with modern equipment, has recently been 
completed at the Orange, Mass., plant of 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. Briefly, its three- 
fold purpose is: (1) to give immediate and 
complete facilities for translating ideas into 
applications; (2) to maintain a deliberate 
series of experiments under commercial con- 
ditions and determine new improvements 


for established products; and (3) to run 
special tests to find answers for special cus- 
tomer needs, | 

Now some of the tests, which have been 
run in the field, are said to be handled 
more conveniently and efficiently in this 


Rodney Hunt laboratory. Spacious § areas 
have been prepared with hoists and drain- 
age pits for simulating commercial installa- 
tions of such large machinery as the Tensi- 
trol open-wilth washers. Steam pressure 
up to 150 pounds and compressed air are 
available. Filtered water can be supplied at 
100 gallons a minute. Electricity can be 
introduced at 110, 440, or 550 volts. The 
laboratory's chemical section is equipped to 
run corrosion and other metalurgical tests, 
dyeing and washing tests pertinent to basic 
machinery development, as well as to answer 
the extensive experimentation and prepara- 
tion needs of the company’s new process 
equipment division. 

_ Another section is devoted to developing 
new mechanisms and building experimental 
models of textile machines, industrial rolls 
and other company products. A company 
spokesman said the finest shop equipment 
is available, but, more important, is the in- 
genuity of their highly skilled machinists.. 
Three technicians: devote all their time to 
this laboratory work. And behind them is 
the direct supervision of Rodney Hunt's 
newly created general engineering section. 
Each division at Rodney Hunt is staffed to 
meet established engineering requirements. 
This allows the company's director of en- 
gineering and his staff to work on develop- 
ment and improvement projects for all divi- 
sions. The new laboratory now provides 
exceptional physical equipment for these 
projects, and gives Rodney Hunt greater 
opportunity to assist the textile wet process 
trades in solving their many and varied 
problems. 


Dextrol Lektrostat B 


Dextrol Lektrostat B, a new synthetic 
organic compound developed by the Dexter 
Chemical Corp., is said to answer the elec- 
trostatic problem usually encountered in. the 
spinning and processing of nylon. Dry 
nylon uséd for textiles is an excellent insu- 
lator having a volume resistivity of 4 x 
1014 ohms per centimeter and therefore 
tends to build up static electric charges dur- 
ing the spinning of the yarn and’ in the 
drying and mechanical handling of the fin- 
ished fabric. 

Use of the new antistatic agent is there- 
fore said to be highly desirable for efficient 
processing of nylon. With respect to fin- 
ished garments it is also desirable because 
it eliminates the several discomforts (stick- 
ing or clinging of the fabric to the body) 
causéd by the build up of the static electric 
charges on the fabric. Dextrol Lektrostat 
B has high affinity for nylon and can there- 
fore be added either to the dye bath or to 
a separate bath after dyeing. Application by 
the usual padding operation is also permis- 
sible. Actual plant runs with Dextrol Lekt- 
rostat B have shown that from one to three 
per cent of the agent on the weight of the 
goods will provide satisfactory results. 

The new chemical, readily soluble in 
water and slightly alkaline in reaction, is 
completely compatible with anionic agents 
under normal processing conditions. It is 
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resistant to dry cleaning and washing, has 
a definite softening effect upon nylon fibers, 
but has no adverse effect upon the lightfast- 
ness of colors, it is claimed. Although spe- 
cifically developed. for the textile field, the 
properties of the new compound suggest 
the practicability of independent further 
investigation of this product by other in- 
dustries faced with similar electrostatic 
problems. 


Witco Fungicide 


Witco Chemical Co. has issued a_ tech- 
nical service report on Witco eight per cent 
copper naphthenate, a highly effective, eco- 
nomical fungicide and preservative for cellu- 
lostc materials, ‘Because of its penetrative 
power and inert nature, it is a practically 
permanent protective agent against fungus, 
mold, mildew, and marine parasites, while 
it has no harmful effect on wood, metal, or 
fabric. 

Water-soluble, the Witco eight per cent 
copper naphthenate is soluble in petroleum 
and oil solvents. It is generally non-toxic, 
an advantage over some other compounds 
for the purpose. Skin contact is generally 
non-injurious. Application is by dipping, 
brushing and spraying. 

Common uses of Witco eight per cent 
copper naphthenate are: protecting cordage, 
baling and binder twine, canvas, tarpaulins, 
burlap, tents, awnings, etc. It is also an 
important constituent of fungicidal and anti- 
fouling paints. Copy of the report may be 
obtained by writing for Technical Service 


Report P-15, ‘““Witco eight per cent Copper 


Naphthenate,”’ to Witco Chemical Co., 295 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Parrott & Ballentine - 


Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.., 
has appointed the newly-organized firm of 
Parrott & Ballentine, 610 South Carolina 
National Bank Bldg., Greenville, S. C., as 
its sales agent for the Southern states. Both 
Perry M. Parrott and Joe M. Ballentine have 
been connected with Smith, Drum in sales 
for a number of years and are widely known 
throughout the textile industry. They will 
represent Smith, Drum for its complete line 
of equipment which includes hosiery dyeing 
machines, hosiery conveyor dryers, skein 
dyeing equipment, package and beam dyeing 
machines, centrifugal and pressure extrac- 
tors, cabinet and port dryers. In addition to 
the Smith, Drum account, the new firm has 
plans to handle other allied lines of ma- 
chinery. These will be announced within 
the near future. 


Narrow Lift Truck 


To suit special applications, the new 
Load-Mobile electric lift track manufactured 
by the Market Forge Co. of Everett, Mass., 
is equipped with a narrow lifting platform. 
The width of the platform is only 18 inches 
and can be furnished in six, seven, nine and 
ll-inch lowered heights to engage conven- 
tional platforms. These trucks have been 
built as narrow as 15 inches to meet special 
conditions. A set of stabilizing casters are 
placed on each side of this unit because of 
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The photograph shows Strip-O-Matic following 
47 months’ operation. There isn't amy accumu- 
lation of stock. 


Established 1892 


The Wister Spinning Company, manufacturers of 
fine nylon yarns, had to strip every 2 to 3 weeks 
with conventional clothing on an 8-hour shift; 
with 2-shift operation weekly or oftener. Since 
they have clothed complete sets including cyl- 
inders and workers with Strip-O-Matic, they have 
increased the time between stripping to as much 
as 9 months. The carders now anticipate being 
able to run almost indefinitely without stripping. 
The only down time experienced is for grinding 
(about every 9 months, only half as frequently as 
with conventional wire). There is considerably 
less fibre breaking, and practically no stock loss 
with Stcrip-O-Matic. 

Research and development is continuously im- 
proving Strip-O-Matic for carding all types of 
fibre including wools, blends, and synthetics. If 
you have tried only the first Strip-O-Matic manu- 
factured you owe it to yourself to try today’s new 
and greatly improved type. A Benjamin Booth 
representative will be glad to discuss your specific 
requirements without cost or obligation. 


* Patented @ 


President 


BENJAMIN BOOTH COMPANY, ALLEGHENY & JANNEY STS., PHILA., PA. 
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Super-Stroke Picker 
Sticks outwear ordi- 
nary picker sticks on 
an average of 3 to I! 
That’s because. the 
shock - resisting vul- 
canized fibre insert 
— bonded under heat 
and pressure — never ae 
separates from the 
wood! This patented 
design resists split- 
ting and warping 
and triples the life of 
the stick. Available 
in all styles and sizes. 
Order today from 


NORRIS BROS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


NORRIS | 
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PICKER STICKS 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


the tendency of such a narrow model to tilt 
in making sharp turns, etc. These casters 
are spring-mounted and in normal operation 
completely clear the floor. They are called 
in to action only when the unit tilts, Where- 
upon heavy springs return it to normal posi- 
tion. The truck is battery-operated and fea- 
tures three-way operating positions which 
provide the utmost safety, comfort and man- 
euverability. Large capacity cushion rubber 
wheels with sealed ball-bearings produce the 
minimum drain on the battery. 


Plastic Spooler Sleeve — 


Development of a tough new plastic yarn- 
carrying sleeve for use in textile mills on 
Barber-Colman spooling machines has been 
announced by the mechanical goods divi- 
sion, United States Rubber Co. The new 
sleeve is made from Uscolite, a thermoplas- 
tic blend of rubber and plastics. It is ex- 
pected to reduce greatly the maintenance 
costs encountered by textile mills in the re- 
placement of this yarn-carrying specialty. 
One mill may have between 30,000 and 
50,000 of these sleeves in operation. Sleeve 


replacement has run as high as 15 per cent 
annually. The new sleeve has more than 
five times the impact strength of phenolic 
varities now in wide use in the industry. 
It will not shatter, chip nor warp. In addi- 
tion, it will not nick around the edges—a 
frequent cause of yarn breakage, wild yarn 
and knots. It can be used with cotton, rayon 
or the newer sythetic fibers spun on the cot- 
ton system. A waffile design on the surface 
of the sleeve permits it to carry yarn more 
securely. It is available in two sizes for the 


principal types of Barber-Colman spoolers_ 


and in three colors—blue, gray or brown. 


Surface Tension Meter 


The Joseph B. Kushner Laboratories of 
Stroudsburg, Pa., announce the development 
of a new instrument, the Sur-Ten meter, 
for rapid, easy and accurate measurement of 
surface tension. The device, which gives 
surface tension readings accurate to within 
five per cent or better is ideally suited: for 
routine surface tension control under pro- 
duction conditions, where there is a need for 
a simple and quick method for determining 
the surface tension of a process liquid or 
liquids. Surface tension measurements can 
be made in less than five minutes. The Sur- 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


(Home Office and Factory) 


332 Atando Ave. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Offices in Jersey City — Chicago — Philadelphia — Cleveland —— Pawtucket, R. |. 
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Ten meter is made of sturdy plate glass 
with a convenient over-all size of 7”x5”"x1”. 
Its scale is printed with a fired ceramic 
enamel so that the instrument can be used 
in contact with all types of solutions except 
those containing free fluorine ions. 


Arnold, Hoffman Expands 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., associated 


with Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 


London, England, has announced a major 
increase in the-production of its Harkness 
and Cowing Division, Cincinnati branch 
plant. Expanded facilities for distillation 
production, as well as facilities for produc- 
tion of fatty acid esthers, amids, plasticizers 
and substantive softeners, are now in opera- 
tron. 


General Dyestuff Circulars 


General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
Street, New York City, has made available 
to the industry the following new circulars: 
G-678-Acid Alizarine Brown RLL; G-679- 
Benzo Fast Copper BRL; G-680-Algosol 
Red Violet IRRN. 


Gossett Opens N.Y. Office 


Ralph Gossett & Co. of Greenville, S. C., 
with representatives in Charlotte and Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has opened offices in the build- 
ing at 11 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
The Gossett concern is one of the oldest 
and largest manufacturers’ representative 
firms in the South. The New York office 
was opened principally to handle the export 
of textile supplies and machinery to South 
American and European countries. It was 
explained that the expanding textile indus- 
try of these countries is almost entirely de- 
pendent on the United States and England 
for supplies and machinery. 


Seydel-Woolley Expanding 


Seydel-Woolley & Co., producer of 
warp sizing for the textile industry, is plan- 
ning construction of a 12,000 square foot 
addition to its’ plant in Atlanta, Ga., to cost 
about $100,000. The new building will be 
devoted to manufacture of a chemical used — 
in wet processing, which was developed by 
Seydel-Woolley about three years ago. 


Branch Office Moved 


The Atlanta, Ga., branch office of Am- 
erican Moistening Co. has been moved to 
a new location at Suite 300, 125 Ivy Street 
Building. Other branch offices of the firm 
are located at Boston, Mass., Charlotte, 
N. C., and Cranston, R. I. 


Observes Anniversary 


American Monorail Co. recently observed 
its 25th anniversary with publication of an 
attractive brochure addressed to its cus- 
tomers, employees, suppliers, stockholders, 
dealers and agents. Present directors of the 
company are J. P. Lawrence, president; J. L.. 
Pischke, vice-president and treasurer; C. 
deV. Miller, vice-president; James A. Far- 
rell, secretary; J. C. Roth and R. W. Ed- 


wards, 
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Sewing “Ihe “lextile Tuductry 


A NEW LINK IS FORGED IN THE 
EXPANDING CHAIN OF THE TEXTILE 
SOUTH with the official opening at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., of new Southern headquar- 
ters for Crescent Corp., one of the world’s 
largest textile machinery dealers. In an- 
nouncing the formal opening of the new 
quarters, President Edward J. Ziskind states, 
“These important new facilities are but 
another phase of Crescent’s broad expansion 
program set down by its late head, Jacob 
Ziskind. Surely here is concrete evidence 
that our company is keeping—and. will con- 
‘tinue to keep—swift pate with the rapid 
growth and progress of the Textile South.” 

The new headquarters, containing execu- 
tive offices, machine shop, reconditioning 
department, display quarters and a huge 
warehouse, are planted on a_ picturesque 
rolling site off New Union Highway, about 
two miles from the center of Spartanburg. 
The building covers more than ‘75,000 
square feet, measuring 360 feet long and 
210 feet wide, and cost approximately $300,- 
000 to construct. Two large loading docks 
accommodating truck bodies of different 
heights are an important feature. It is also 
possible to drive even the largest trailer 
trucks through another large door directly 
into the warehouse for loading or unloading 
machinery. 

James A. Connell, Southern manager for 
Crescent since he first started with the firm 
in 1936, will be in charge of the new facili- 
ties. He will continue to be assisted by 
his brother, Fred, as assistant manager, and 
S. E. Hunsuck, operating engineer. 

Along the department store idea, Crescent 
offers a reconditioning department that is 
unusual. It is based on an efficient, assem- 
bly-line operation. When machinery is re- 
ceived, trained workers partially dismantle 
it to remove worn or cracked parts for re- 
placement, or those parts that might inter- 
fere with a thorough steam-cleaning process 
later. The machinery is then passed along to 
the cleaning department. Grime, grit and 
grease simply vanish under either cleaning 
method used. One process uses pressured 
steam, the other combines high-pressured 
hot water with a grease solvent. 

The mechanical engineering staff enters 
the picture at this point with another scru- 
tinizing inspection of the machinery for 
worn or cracked parts. A  completely- 
equipped machine shop, operated by skilled 
machinists, stands constantly humming. 
turning out machine parts that can be manu- 
factued with machine tools. Painting the 
machine is the next step. Painters do it e1- 
ther by hand or with spray guns. To prevent 
any damage from rust, the unpainted parts 
of the machinery (such as flyers, spindles, 
rolls) are sprayed with a rust preventive. 
And after all moving parts have been thor- 
oughly lubricated, the machinery 1s now 
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ready for immediate operation once set up 


in a mill. 
Unless it has been sold, the machinery is 
moved on skids to the warehouse area. 


If sold, it is quickly loaded on oné of the 
company's fleet of trucks for immediate de- 
livery. Any machine ear-marked for export 
is completely dismantled, with all parts 
clearly identified for easy assembling later. 
The machinery would then be smothered 
with a heavy water-proofing paper, packed 
in shavings, and boxed. The firm inciden- 
tally, maintains its own staff of - riggers, 
with complete equipment, to take care of 
removing or setting up any kind of textile 
machinery. 

An interesting observation is that more 
than 7% per cent of all machinery passing 
through the doors at Spartanburg is rebuilt 
and modernized, before being re-sold. This 
is part of the business philosophy respon- 
sible for Crescent’'s phenomenal growth in 
only 17 years. 

it was in 1936, when Jimmy Connell 
turned the key in Crescent’s first Southern 
office at Charlotte, N. C. Jimmy had shed 
overalls worn while rebuilding and erecting 
textile machinery to go to work for Jack 
Ziskind. He is presently the second oldest 
employee in years of service. As this head- 
quarters became busily engaged in a number 
of big deals involving Southern mills, it 
eventually expanded still further, operating 
warehouses in Henderson, Ky.; Gaffney, 
S: C.: Columbus, Ga.; Florence, Ala.; Me- 
Comb, Miss.; among others. 

Some of these places mentioned. reflect 
another important insight into the business 
principles of Crescent Corp. Jacob Ziskind, 
late president and founder of the company, 
was one of the textile men who proclaimed 
that good used textile machinery could and 
should be salvaged, rather than junked. 
The decision to liquidate a. mill property 
had already been made by the owners, be- 
fore being sold to Crescent. But in taking 
over, the used mill machinery organization 


wee 


Exterior view of the recently opened Crescent Corp. plant at Spartanburg, 5. C. 


Crescents Southern Headquarters 


first made every effort to continue it as a 
going concern, or to put it back into op- 
eration in order to retain the industry in 
the town. 

Where this wasn't possible, Crescent suc- 
ceeded in finding other industries to take 
over the property resulting in increased em- 
ployment in most instances. Examples of 
these. constructive “‘industry-building” ac- 
tivities include, in Henderson, Ky., the Hen- 
derson Cotton Mills, now operated by the 
Bear Brand Hosiery people; the huge Meri- 
tas Mills, owned today by Bibb Mfg. Co. 
in Columbus, Ga.; and Lone Star Cotton 
Mills at El Paso, Tex. 

Crescent Corp. maintains its main office 
at Fall River, Mass. Its export office in 
New York probably exports more used mill 
machinery than the rest of the industry to- 
gether. The company conveniently serves 
customers from its eight huge warehouses 
strategically located in the nation’s leading 
textile centers. The huge scope of its op- 
erations is shown in the fact that the com- 
pany today occupies more than 2,500,000 
square feet of warehouse space. 

During the past five years, this machinery 
firm has consumed about 3,750,000 board 
feet of lumber in crating and boxing ma- 
chinery for shipmént. More than 150,000 
pounds of nails, 450,000 feet of waterproof. 
ing paper and 5,000 bales of wood shavings 
were also used during that period. 

Surveys, estimates, plant layouts and com- 
plete reports (including power) on textile 
plants are a few of the many wide services 
offered by. the firm's engineering depart- 
ment. The company also maintains what is 
considered to be the largest inventory of all 
types and makes of used textile machinery. 
Another policy established by Jack Ziskind 
was to keep in inventory on hand all the 
complementary machinery necessary to oper- 
ate a going mill as a unit. Right now, the 
firm has in warehouses several spinning, 
weaving and finishing units ready for im- 
mediate operation. 
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T.R.I. Reorganized As N.J. Corporation 


Andre Blumenthal, president of Textile Research Insti- 
tute, announced recently that Textile Research Institute has 
incorporated in the State of New Jersey as an “‘institution 
of learning.’ The new corporation succeeds Textile Re- 
search, Inc., of New York. Formal establishment of the 
New Jersey corporation became effective last month at which 
time all property, obligations, responsibilities and functions 
of Textile Research Institute, Inc., of New York passed 
from control of the old board of directors to the newly 
elected board of: trustees of Textile Research Institute of 
New Jersey. | 

The membership of the two boards is the same and is 
composed of the following persons: F. Eugene Ackerman, 
president, The Wool Bureau, Inc.; Dr. Norman C. Armi- 
tage, president, Deering, Milliken Research Trust; Andre 
Blumenthal, vice-president and assistant general manager, 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc.; Dr. Joseph H. Brant, direc- 
tor of research, Toni Co.; Robert Burns, Celanese Corp. of 
America;. Dr. Miles A. Dahlen, director of sales, organic 
chemicals department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.,; 
Charles F. Fowler, U. S. Rubber Co.; Ephraim Freedman, 
bureau of standards, R. H. Macy & Co.; J. B. Goldberg, 
research director, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; Dr. Thomas G. 
Hawley, Jr., director of research, United Merchants Labora- 
tories, Inc.; Bertrand W. Hayward, director, Philadelphia 
Textile Institute; Dr. G. P. Hoff, manager, rayon depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc.; Percy S. 
Howe, Jr., president, American Thread Co.; Richard T. 
Kropf, vice-president, Belding Heminway Co., Inc.; Jules 
Labarthe, Jr., senior fellow, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research; C. H: Masland, II, C. H. Masland & Sons; F. 
Everett Nutter, vice-president, Goodall-Sanford, Inc.; Ed- 
ward T. Pickard, secretary and treasurer, The Textile Foun- 


Blumenthal, J. H. Dillen, C. H. 


| 
Textile Research Institute officials posing. Front row, left to right: W. Bailey Sellers, Ephraim Fre 
Masland, Il, Charles F. Fowler and H. Wickliffe Rese. 


dation; Donald H. Powers, director of research, Warner- 
Hudnut Co., Inc.; H. Wickliffe Rose, general assistant to 
president, American Viscose Corp.; W. Bailey Sellars, di- 
rector of research and development and vice-president, Bur- 
lington Mills Corp.; H. Gordon Smith, vice-president and 
general manager, U. S. Rubber Co.; Dr. Leonard Smith, 
director of utilization research, National Cotton Council 
of America; Kenneth Wilson, vice-president, Forstmann 
Woolen Co. 

All officers of the old corporation were also elected to 
similar positions with the New Jersey corporation. They 
are as follows: Andre Blumenthal, president; H. Gordon 
Smith, vice-president; Richard T. Kropf, treasurer; P. C. 
Alford, Jr., secretary. 


Dr. John H. Dillon, director of research, has been desig- 
nated director of the Textile Research Institute in recog- 
nition of his function as operational head of all departments 
of the institute. Dr. James H. Wakelin, formerly associate 
director of research, succeeds Dr. Dillon as director of re- 


search. All other staff members retain their present assign- 


ments. The publication department will remain at its pres- 
ent address at 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


Mr. Blumenthal placed emphasis on the fact that the 
institute's program, objectives, method of . operation, and 
relationships with industry will continue unchanged under 
the New Jersey charter. He stated that a need had long 


.been felt for formal and legal recognition of Textile Re- 


search Institute’s role in graduate education. Under the 
present system, institute research fellows pursue graduate 
studies at Princeton University and receive their Ph.D. 
degrees from the university. Thesis research is accomplished 
in the institute's laboratories on textile subjects under the 
direction of the institute’s staff. 


Upon approval of Textile Research Institute as an insti- 


Me, 


-cdman, James H. Wakelin, Kenneth Wilson, Andre 


Back row, same order: Richard T. Kropf, Paul C. Alford, Jr.. Donald H. Powers, Bertrand W. Hayward, Julian 8. Jacobs, Perey S. Howe, Jr., F. 


Everett Nutter and K. Lanse Turner. 
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tution of learning by the Department of Education and 
the State Department of New Jersey and in consideration 
of the fact that both the administrative and operating staffs 
are located permanently in Princeton, the board of directors 
recommended the corporate change to the membership which 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of the move at a special 
meeting held in the institute's Princeton laboratory. 

The research advisory committee for the dyeing project 
of the Textile Research Institute met June 18 at the institute 
laboratories in Princeton to discuss the research work done 
on the project during the last six months. The group was 
addressed by Dr. J. H: Dillon, director of the institute, 
and Dr. H. J. White, Jr., who is directly in charge of the 
dyeing research. Dr. White emphasized that the data on 
the uptake of alkali halides by hair seemed to indicate that 
the mode of interaction of the fiber with the salt was the 
same for all of the salts studied thus far. It was announced 
that Hans Schott, who recently received an M.S. degree 
in chemistry fromthe University of Southern California, 
has joined the institute staff and will work on the dyeing 
project. 

The working committee of the wool research project, con- 
ducted jointly by Forstmann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J., 
and T.R.I. met at’Botany Mills, Inc., in Passaic, June 21 to 
discuss the current status of the research processing trials 
on the foreign and domestic wools under study. The wool 
research project is sponsored by The Wool Bureau, Inc., 
acting for the American Wool Council and the International 
Wool Secretariat; the National Wool Trade Association; 
the United States Department of Agriculture; the Office of 
Naval Research of the Navy Department; and a number 
of American wool manufacturers. 

The results of the project to date indicate that there ts 
a remarkable degree of similarity in the basic physical prop- 
erties of the Australian and New Zealand wools and com- 
parable domestic wools studied. The research work at 
Princeton has shown that throughout the resting period and 
in the physical processing there are no significant changes 
in the basic properties of single fibers. The most impor- 
tant changes in wool throughout the resting period pertain 
to the assemblies of fibers in the form of top and roving. 
Resting the -wool definitely results in an appreciable in- 
crease in the strength of top and roving. These changes 
correspond to increases in the efficiency of worsted operation 
as studied by Forstmann Woolen Co. 

Werner von Bergen, director of research at Forstmann, 
reviewed the results of processing trials on the New Zea- 
land and domestic medium wools currently being studied 
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SCIENTIFICALLY 
PERFECT 


CARTER TRAVELERS 


...and in every box 
every traveler is exactly alike 


This uniformity and quality of CARTER TRAV- 
ELERS is the result of years of experience, 
modern, precision machinery and exacting 
scientific control. The weight, temper and 
shape of every traveler is checked and 
rechecked by two trained technicians work- 
ing in a modern metallurgical laboratory. 


Scientifically, CARTER TRAVELERS are designed 
to increase yarn production at lower costs. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A.B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN StaseT, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2201 Cepar Sprincs, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Cotsorne St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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throughout worsted manufacture at the Forstmann Woolen 
Co. Harold Wolf and Claude Clutz also reported on the 
various phases of these processing operations. J. H. Wake- 
lin, director of research of T.R.I. gave a summary presen- 
tation of the principal results obtained on both the fine 
and medium wool samples at Princeton. New laboratory 
methods have been developed for studying the physical 


properties of single fibers and of such fiber assemblies as 


top, roving, and yarn, in order to investigate more closely 
the changes which occur in wool during the resting periods 
after the manufacture of top, roving, and yarn. 

The fifth meeting of the research advisory committee of 
the wool research project was held June 22 at the T.R.1. 
laboratories in Princeton. Staff members of the institute 
reported the details of various phases of their work on the 
wool research project. H. M. Burte discussed the results 
of aging studies on top, roving and yarn. T. F. Evans dis- 
cussed the improved single fiber techniques and the results 
obtained using these new techniques on Australian and 
domestic fine wools throughout the aging period and 
through worsted manufacture. D. J. Montgomery gave a 
detailed account of studies of the energy to unc rimp single 
wool fibers as this energy is altererd during the aging pe- 
riod. R. O. Steele discussed the work of his group on 
organic chemical studies of the four master wools. J. C. 
Whitwell presented the results of studies of surface modifi- 
cation using the Pauly staining technique and showing how 
the surface of the wool fibers is modified at successive stages 
in their worsted manufacture. Werner von Bergen of 
Forstmann Woolen Co. reviewed the progress of his group 
in analyzing the processing operations on the four master 
wools. These operations include a complete study of the 
physical and chemical characteristics of each of the four 
lots of wool as each lot progresses through worsted manu- 
facture to the finished cloth, 


Rayon Shipments For June Listed 


Rayon shipments in June totaling 107,900,000 pounds 
were three per cent below the 110,900,000 pounds shipped 
in May,according to the Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin 
of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Shipments in the 
first six months of 1951 totaling 643,300,000 pounds set 
a new high record for any corresponding half-yearly period. 
They were seven per cent over the shipments in January- 
June period of 1950. 

Rayon filament yarn shipments in June amounted to 
82,000,000 pounds, a figure equal to the deliveries in May. 
In the filament yarn category, viscose high tenacity yarn 
shipments totaled 26,600,000 pounds, an increase of two 
per cent over May; viscose--cupra yarn amounted to 26,- 
600,000 pounds, a decline of four per cent; acetate filament 
yarn shipments were 28,800,000 pounds, a gain of two 
per cent. Viscose staple plus tow shipments totaled 14,700,- 
000 pounds, a loss of 15 per cent compared to May; and 
acetate staple plus tow shipments amounted to 11,200,000 
pounds, a loss of four per cent. 

At the end of June producers’ stocks of rayon filament 
yarn amounted to 12,700,000 pounds which compares with 
11,300,000 pounds held at the end of May. Filament yarn 
stocks held at the end of June consisted of 8,900,000 pounds 
of viscose-+-cupra yarn and 3,800,000 pounds of acetate 
yarn. Producers held 4,200,000 pounds of rayon staple 
plus tow stocks at the end of June which compared with 
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4,700,000 pounds held at the end of May. Staple and tow 
stocks held at the end of June were made up of 3,000,000 
pounds of viscose staple plus tow and 1,200,000 pounds 
of acetate staple plus tow. 

The Organon tabulation of rayon staple imports in May 
shows that 5,022,000 pounds were shipped into the country, 
indicating the continuation of the downward trend. since 
the first of the year. Principal suppliers of rayon staple to 
the United States for the first five months of the year were 
first Germany, which supplied nearly one-quarter of the 
total amount, Italy, the United Kingdom, France, Switzer- 
land, Norway, and Sweden, in that order. 

May imports of rayon filament yarn by the United States 
amounted to 554,000 pounds, the lowest monthly total for 
1951 and filament yarn imports declined from month to 
month in line with the declining trend of rayon staple 
imports. The total filament yarn imports for the first five 
months of 1951 amounted to 4,728,000 pounds compared 
with only 320,000 pounds for the corresponding period of 

1950. Italy shipped 29 per cent of the filament yarn re- 
ceived hére from abroad, Germany 15 per cent, France 14 . 
per cent, Switzerland nine per cent, Cuba eight per cent, 


Canada and the Netherlands seven per cent each, and all 


other countries 11 per cent. 

Outlining the history of tariff reductions on rayon from 
1930 until the present time, the Organon observes that the 
original Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 1934 stated 
that the rates of duty on negotiated items could be reduced 
by as much as one-half of the 1930 Tariff Act rate. In a 
subsequent post-war extension of the act, the allowable 
reductions could be as much as one-half of the Jan, 1, 1945 
rate. It is found, therefore, that the current rates of certain 
rayon items as negotiated at Torquay are less than one-half 
of the original 1930 Tariff Act rates. Reductions of more 
than one-half occurred in the ad valorem and/or in the 
specific rates on waste rags and clips of rayon, woven fabric 
in the piece, pile fabrics, fabrics with fast edges not over 
12 inches wide, and certain lace and veiling items. 

A, study made of the use of rayon in carrpet manufac- 
ture by the Organon reveals that with little change in total 
fiber consumption, rayon used through Feb., 1951, was 
five times as large as it was a year ago, while raw wool 
consumption fell off 15 per cent. Raw wool consumption 
at a weekly average of 3,998,000 pounds constituted 85 
per cent of the fiber used in 1950. In 1951 consumption 
fell to 3,396,000 pounds a week or 74.3 per cent of the 
total fiber. Rayon consumption in the carpet industry rose 
from 107,000 pounds weekly average in 1950 to 551,000 
pounds, a gain of 415 per cent. Rayon fiber now consti- 
tutes 12.1 per cent of the total fiber as against 2.3 per 
cent a year ago. 

The Organon reports that the use of rayon and other man- 
made fibers in the manufacture of carpets and rugs, both 
as 100 per cent rayon or as blends of rayon and wool have 
been found most -satisfactory in consumer use, based on 
style, quality and price. Moreover, manufacturers report 
ease of handling the fiber once the techniques have been 
learned. 

It is interesting to recall, the Organon points out, that 
capet wool is one of the very few raw materials used in 
this country which is 100 per cent imported. This obviously 
has placed the carpet. manufacturer. entirely at the mercy 
of the foreign wool grower not only as regards his supply 
but especially as regards the price. Successful use of rayon 
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and other man-made fibers therefore will increasingly allow 
domestic carpet manufacturers an alternative source of fiber 
in the future at a steadier price. 

The industry, it was added, can avoid such things as 
China’s embargo on all wool exports and India’s order not 
only limiting exports to 15,000,000 pounds per year but 
also imopsing a 30 per cent export duty on all wool ship- 
ments, factors that are all outside the carpet manufacturer's 
control, | 


Role Of Salesman Is Theme For New Book 


The role of the salesman in American industry has been 
made the subject of a new book, Harry Riemer’s Brief For 
Salesmen—The Front Line of Industry, just published by 
Fairchild Publications, Inc. Harry Riemer, widely-known 
editor of Daily News Record and president of the Textile 
- Square Club for the past 20 years, has written this book as 
an aid to salesmen in all lines of business. He describes 
the vital part a sales staff plays in building a successful 
organization, and establishes a method of conduct for sales- 
men as the ‘ambassadors of good will” for their firms and 
their products. Similarly, an employer's responsibilities to- 
ward his sales staff is stressed so that, in effect, the book 
presents an informal code of ethics for management and 
the salesmen. The book is priced at $2 a copy, and to 
promote good salesmanship even further, $1 of the pur- 
chase price of each copy will be divided between the two 
leading national salesmen’s organizations—the Bureau of 
Salesmen’s National Associations and the National Council 
of Salesmen’s Organizations. 


Book Tells Story Of N.C. Textile School 


The story of how North Carolina State College's School 
of Textiles has grown from a physical plant consisting of 
‘a roving reel, a yarn reel, a pair of scales, and a set of 
cotton samples” to the world’s largest institution of its kind 
is told in a new book written by Prof. Thomas R. Hart. 
Professor Hart’s book, 230 pages long, recounts the early 
struggles of the school, which had its beginning in 1899, 
and outlines the philosophy of teaching and research which 
has motivated the school’s operations through the years. 

The illustrated book,. published by the North Carolina 
State College Print Shop, contains seven chapters, each de- 
voted to a separate phase of the institution's history and its 
significance to the nation's textile industry. | 

The author, now director of instruction in the School 
of Textiles and a member of the college faculty since 1919, 
pays tribute to the early leaders of the movement which 
culminated in the establishment of the school. Among 
those cited are the late D. A. Tompkins of Charlotte, N. C., 
and the late Associate Justice Heriot Clarkson of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court, who, as a young Charlotte lawyer, 
added his support to the formation of the new school. Pro- 
fessor Hart also praises the work of Dr. Thomas Nelson 
of Raleigh, first dean of the school; Senator Clyde R. Hoey; 
and Malcolm E. Campbell, present dean of the school. 


The role of the North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., 


in fostering the development and advancement of the school 
is also cited as well as the accomplishments of scores of 
alumni and teachers, many of whom devoted the major 
portion of their lives in the school’s service. 

Development of the curricula, which provide a balance 
between the humanities and technical subjects, is outlined 
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along with a list of the teachers and administrative officials 
who have been on the staff since the school was established. 
The last chapter in the book contains a list of all alumni 
of the college's School of Textiles, grouped together by 
classes. 

Title of Professor Hart's book is The School of Textiles, 
N. C. State College, Its Past and Present. Copies may be 
obtained by writing to Prof. Thomas R. Hart, School of 
Textiles, North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

Professor Hart is the author of Color and Its Application 
to Textile Design, co-author with Dr. Thomas Nelson of 
Cloth Calculations, and has contributed scores of articles 
to textile journals. A native of Monroe, N. C., Professor 
Hart was graduated from State College in 1913 with a 
B.E. degree and won his T.E. degree from the college in 
1920. Four years later he took his M.S. degree. He is a 
former head of the department of weaving and designing 
in the School of Textiles. 

In addition to his connections with the college, he ee 
worked in cotton mills at Monroe and Burlington, N. C., 1 
the experimental department of the Barber-Colman ae 
Rockford, Ill., and as traveling erector for the Draper Corp. 


of Hopedale, Mass: A veteran of World War I, Prof. Hart 


spent 14 months overseas. He attended the A.E.F. Univer- 
sity at Beaune, France, before returning to this country. 


Group To Study German Cotton Mills 


A team of four management and textile men from 
Wallace Clark & Co., Inc., international management con- 
sultants of New York, headed by Norman E. Horn, direc- 
tor of foreign operations, have begun a three-month study 
of the cotton spinning and weaving mills of West Germany, 
under the sponsorship of the Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration and the German Mission to E.C.A. This. ts 
the first privately conducted survey of the German textile 
industry; it will give the cotton textile mills a program for 
development and improvement, thus strengthening an im- 
portant segment of the German economy. 

The specific purpose of the survey is to make recommen- 
dations to increase output with present equipment, as well 
as new equipment that may be acquired later with addi- 
tional capital investment; also long-range recommendations 
on general management policies, including marketing, re- 
search, and other programs. With Mr. Horn on the mission 
are Prof. John F. Bogdan, of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege School of Textiles, P. M. Feltham, textile engineer, 
and John E. Turcotte, of the Philadelphia Textile School. 


Fiberglas Manual Available To Weavers 


Fiberglas Yarns for the Textile Industry, first comprehen- 
sive manual of its kind, is being offered to weavers, con- 
verters, processors and textile schools by Oweris-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. The new 36-page booklet contains up-to- 
date descriptive information on techniques for weaving, 
finishing and otherwise processing Fiberglas yarns into 
cloths, tapes, braids and sleevings. Compiled under direc- 
tion of Harry E. Mahler, manager of weavers sales and serv- 
ice, Fiberglas Textile Products Division, the manual re- 
flects years of co-operative research and development work 
by Owens-Corning with its weavers, converters, and other 
textile products customers. Fiberglas yarn. manufacturing 
processes are described in the manual; characteristics of 
various yarn types listed; nomenclature for Fiberglas yarn 
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identification explained. Also included is a comparison 
table showing equivalent constructions of Fiberglas, wool, 
cotton and rayon yarns. The booklet may be obtained by 
writing Mr. Mahler, Textile Products Division, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., 16 East 56th Street, New York 
22.-N, x. 


First Fiberglas Yarn Plant Marks Anniversary 


_ Tenth anniversary of the Fiberglas yarn plant in Ashton, 
R. 1., the world’s first such factory, was marked June 2 by 
an open house for families of employees. Approximately 
2,500 family visitors to the plant open house saw displays 
of the diversified end uses for Fiberglas yarns—as a base 
material for electrical insulation, to reinforce plastics, for 
vinyl and rubber-coated fabrics, to reinforce papers and 
tapes, for decorative curtain and drapery materials and in 
a host of other applications. 

The Ashton Fiberglas yarn plant's tenth anniversary was 
cited by John H. Thomas, vice-president of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. and general manager of the Fiberglas tex- 
tile products division, as marking an important milestone 
in the development of an industry supplying a basically 
new, unique raw material. Also, the pointed out, the 
anniversary again finds a large share of Fiberglas products 
being turned out for defense needs. He recalled that urgent 
defense demands for Fiberglas yarns originally prompted 
Owens-Corning to acquire the Ashton plant, in which pro- 
duction was started on June 2, 1941. The plant was the 
long-idle Lonsdale Co. mill—a four-story plant on the 
banks of the Blackstone River. During World War II, the 
Ashton Fiberglas yarn plant won many citations for its 
outstanding production, including five Army-Navy ‘‘E” 
awards, 

Now and since outbreak of the Korean conflict, Mr. 


‘Thomas reported, increasingly large amounts of the Ashton 


plant production are to meet military requirements. In con- 
trast to the plant's beginning which was launched by an 
initial crew of 15, a total of more than 18,000 spindles 
are now in continuous round-the-clock operation, seven 
days a week. 

The Ashton plant's importance to the over-all operations 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. was highlighted in 
March, 1949, when Owens-Corning set up textile products 
as a separate company division. 

Since operations were started at Ashton, Owens- Corning 
has added Fiberglas yarn production facilities in a second 
plant at Huntingdon, Pa. That was in 1943. A third such 
plant is now under construction in Anderson, S. C., and 
initial production commenced there this month. Fiberglas 
insulating wools, air filters, and mat products are made at 
Owens-Corning plants in Newark, O.; Kansas City, Kans., 
and Santa Clara, Calif. General offices are in Toledo, Ohio, 
and headquarters of the textile products division are in 


New York City. 


May Revise U.S.-Egyptian Cotton Standards 


The U. S, Department of Agriculture announced last 


month that consideration is being given to revision of the 


standards for grades of American-Egyptian cotton. Cur- 
rently there are two sets of standards for American-Egyptian 
cotton: One for the Pima variety, and one for the SxP 
variety. Officials stated that both of these varieties are rap- 
idly going out of production, and that it is essential that 
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the standards be changed at the earliest possible moment 
to fit current crops of this important growth of cotton. It 
is proposed that the revised standards become effective on 
and after Aug. 1, 1952. 


The department stated that in response to the urgent need 
for revision of the standards, department specialists care- 
fully surveyed the 1950-51 crop of American-Egyptian 
cotton, and assembled a proposed set of new grade stand- 
ards. The boxes containing the proposed standards were 
presented to various members of the cotton industry and 
trade for suggestions, and where practicable these sugges- 


tions have been incorporated into the proposed standards. 


Before recommending the promulgation of the new and 
revised standards, the department invited industry com- 
ments and viewing of the grade boxes which were on dis- 
play in the cotton classing room of the Agriculture Annex 
Building, Washington, D. C., on June 25. 


Hertwig Testifies Against Tax Increases 


Additional revenue needed by the government to meet 
defense costs is assured by ‘‘the great upsurge of industrial 
activity and national income’ without further heavy tax 
burdens on the American people, Charles C. Hertwig, presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, as- 
serted July 16 before the Senate Finance Committee at 
Washington. 

Calling attention to “the remarkable speed with which 
underlying economic changes have occurred within the past 
six months,’ the Macon, Ga., manufacturer said there is 

sound reason to believe that the greater part of the addi- 
tional revenues, which may justifiably be needed, will be 
supplied from the increased volume of natiorial income 


_ without benefit of further changes in tax rates.” 


Mr. Hertwig, testifying on the government's new tax bill, 
said America’s agricultural and industrial output “has ex- 
ceeded all expectations” and ‘‘has met and solved the prob- 
lem of inflation in so far as it can be solved by private 
action.” He also asserted that ‘this productive power is 
adequate to meet prospective defense needs without impair- 
ment of civilian requirements.”’ 


Not only did the U. S. Treasury show a 3.5 billion dollars | 


surplus on June 30 instead of the 2.7 billion deficit which 
had been expected, but the government's net receipts were 
11 billion more during the past year than in the fiscal year 
of -1950, Mr. Hertwig testified. He also referred to a 
Treasury Department report just issued showing that the 
government's income tax and Social Security tax receipts 
for the first 11 days of July, this year, are running 145 
per cent greater than for the first 11 days of July, 1950. 
“Since the Korean war it has been customary to regard in- 
creased taxation as a necessary weapon with which to fight 
inflation,” Mr. Hertwig said. 
ourselves accepted this doctrine. We now know that this 
attitude was the natural result of: (1) the scare buying 


of the early war. period, (2) a géneral under-estimate of 


the nation’s productive power, and (3) an exaggerated 
estimate of the nation’s military requirements relative to 
the adequacy of facilities for supplying them 

What has actually happened ts that the nation’s produc- 
tive power both with respect to agriculture and industry 
has exceeded all expectations. Defense spending in the fiscal 
year ending June 30 was 20.34 billion dollars, most of it 
concentrated in the last seven months, yet the nation took 
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this diversion of product without visible strain. The few 
exceptions to the condition of plenty are confined to strate- 
gic war materials; and even in this category the cutbacks in 
manufacture for civilian consumption have not produced 
visible scarcity as is indicated by the ready availability of 
automobiles, refrigerators, television sets and other appli- 
ances. Clearly American productive power and the un- 
expected balancing of the budget have stopped the infla- 
tionary trend for the time being. . . . Agriculture and 
industry are now dealing with a capacity and with a rate 
of production which look forward to increased government 
buying not as an inflationary influence, but as a sustaining 
influence.” 

With respect to individual income tax rates, Mr. Hertwig 
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expressed “grave doubt of the wisdom of any increases 
over those contained in the 1950 Act. The hardship of the 
average individual under existing rates is known to all 
of us. In large part, the proposal to increase individual 
rates was actuated by the theory that the surplus spending 
power of the public should be taxed away as an anti- 
inflationary device. The idea is fallacious because surplus 
spending power is the only source of savings which should 
be diverted into investment rather than be confiscated.” 
Taking into consideration that tax increases on individuals 
add to the cost-of-living and could be a step-ladder to 
further inflation, the textile executive said, ‘the individual — 
tax increases for 1951 already provided for in the Act of 
1950 have reached the limits of safety as regards both the 
economy and the public welfare.” 


Lighting Exposition Slated In 1952 


Plans are being readied for the fourth International 
Lighting Exposition and Conference to be held May 6-9, 
1952, at Cleveland, Ohio. To clearly define and publicize 
its purpose and objectives the 1952 exposition has adopted 
as its official slogan “Mobilize Lighting Knowledge to 
Advance America’s Welfare.” The $2,500 Merit Award 
Competition, sponsored by I.L.E., will contribute to the 
advancement of improved lighting by providing a clearing- 
house for the exchange and dissemination of meritorfious 
lighting information. 


Du Pont Initiates New Operating Plan 


Separate organizations to handle the manufacturing ac- 
tivities and sales of acetate rayon and Orlon acrylic fiber 
have been established in the Du Pont Co.'s acetate division. 
The new operating plan, which became effective July 1, 

- was announced by Dr. G. Preston Hoff, manager of the 
division. Thomas H. Urmston, assistant manager of the 
division, will continue in charge of acetate rayon operations. 
J. N: Tilley, who recently was made an assistant manager 
of the division, will head the activities for Orlon acrylic 
fiber. Four management promotions were included in the 
new Organization. 

William L. Scarborough, manager of the acetate rayon 
plant at Waynesboro, Va., since May, 1950, becomes direc- 
tor of acetate rayon production with headquarters in Wil- 
mington. A, B. Walmsley, Jr., present director of produc- 
tion, will continue in that position in charge of Orlon. 
Andrew A. Smith, manufacturing superintendent at the 
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Waynesboro plant since November, 1950, succeeds Mr. 
Scarborough as manager of the plant. 

Henry C. Froehling, an assistant director of sales, be- 
comes director.of sales for acetate rayon. George $. Demme 
continues as director of sales for Orlon acrylic fiber, and 
Leonard A. Yerkes; Jr., will continue as assistant director 
of sales for Orlon. Mr. Yerkes will also be in charge of 
sales promotion and development and fabric development. 
W. D.R. Straughn, manager of the technical service section, 
becomes assistant director of sales for acetate rayon. 


Textile Accident Frequency Rate Declines 


American workers were a lot safer in 1950, the National 
Safety Council reports. Industrial injury rates for last year, 
released by the council in advance of the 1951 edition of 
its annual statistical yearbook, Accident Facts, show a sub- 


stantial reduction in both frequency and severity of 1950 


accidents as compared with 1949. Twenty-nine of the 40 
basic industry classifications reduced their frequency rates, 
and 23 reduced severity rates. The accident frequency rate 
for employees in all industries submitting company reports 
to the council, based on the number of disabling injuries 
per 1,000,000 man-hours, was 9.3 in 1950—a reduction 
of eight per cent from the year before. 

The accident frequency rate and severity rate for the 
textile industry both were well below the all-industry 
average. The accident frequency rate for the textile indus- 
try was 7.76, a decline of two per cent from 1949. The 
textile accident severity rate for 1950 was .61, seven per 
cent greater than it was in 1949, but still below the 1950 
all-industry average of .94. 


Anti-Inflation Fight Given New Weapon 


With an advertisement headed ‘There 7s Something Y ou 
Can Do About Inflation,” Bemis Bros. Bag Co. is launching 
a Campaign unique in business and industrial circles. The 
advertisement, the first of a series aimed at giving employers 
a new employee communications tool in the fight against 
inflation and attendant national dangers, is appearing in 
Time magazine and some 40 trade publications in fields 
served by Bemis. 

The advertisement. ieeaie that other employers dis- 
tribute to their employees a 16-page anti-inflation “comic 
book” on which the Bemis personnel and advertising de- 
partments collaborated with Pictorial Media, New York, 
leading comic book producers. The book, titled How Stalin 
Hopes We Will Destroy America, has been distributed to 
Bemis’ 10,000 factory and office employees across the coun- 
try 

To determine the value of the book in workers’ hands 
before recommending it to other employers, Bemis arranged 
for an impartial test in its factories by the Psychological 
Corp. of New York under the direction of Dr. Henry C. 
Link, nationally known psychological researcher. The tests 
dealt with interest, readership, comprehension and change 
of attitude. Dr. Link reported “Workers exposed to the 
book were found to have a significantly higher appreciation 
of recommended ways to stop inflation than did workers 
who did not see it.’ 

The project began when Bemis asked its agency, Gardner 
Advertising Co., to recommend an effective use of adver- 
tising in promoting a “Freedom of the Individual” program. 
Feeling that much of the so-called “American way’ adver- 
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tising failed to reach the desired audience, Gardner sug- 
gested comic books as the best communication medium, and 
proposed that Bemis locate or create such books, test them 
with Bemis employees and encourage distribution by other 
employers. 

Such a program, it was felt, would be of particular help 
to medium and small-size businesses which do not have 
facilities for developing their own employee-communication 
material. A survey conducted by Gardner revealed that 
relatively few, even among the major employers of the 
country, have effective employee programs dealing with free 
enterprise, the American way of life, and related subjects. 

Three general areas of national: danger—inflation, pro- 
ductivity inadequate for expanded needs and permanent 
loss or weakening of our personal and national economic 
. freedoms—are considered by Bemis to be topmost as sub- 

jects for employee messages. Inflation is the primary target 
of attack in How Stalin Hopes We Will Destroy America. 
Work is under way on subsequent books on productivity 
and the need to regain our economic freedoms when the 
period of military emergency is over. | 

The Bemis-sponsored advertisements direct interested 
employers to address inquiries regarding the anti-inflation 
book to Pictorial Media, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New 
Yom 17, Y: 


Rayon Plant Established In Venezuela 


Celanese Venezolana, anew rayon yarn company organ- 
ized principally by the Celanese Corp: of America in co- 
operation with Venezuelan textile interests, has been estab- 
lished in Venezuela, it was announced June 5 in Caracas 
by George H. Richards, vice-president of the Celanese Corp, 
of America. Capital for the new company was oversub- 
scribed, with nearly all Venezuelan users of rayon yarns 
participating as shareholders, Mr. Richards said. Construc- 
tion of the new plant will begin shortly, with necessary 
equipment being shipped from the United States under 


special license permitting export of. the restricted items 


required. 
The company may enter production of viscose yarn and 
staple in Venezuela if local demand justifies, and the pro- 


duction of industrial chemicals from petroleum, similar to 
those produced by the Celanese Corp. in its Texas chemical 
operations, is foreseen. Offices of the new company are in 
Caracas with Clifford Doolittle of the Celanese Corp. as 
general manager. 

As the first rayon plant in Venezuela, the new operation 
will be an important factor in the industrial growth of the 
country, Mr. Richards said, and the development is seen 
as of prime importance because of the world-wide shortage 
of the materials which will be produced. Directors of the 
new company include Harold Blancke, Roland O. Gilbert, 
George H. Richards and George Schneider, all of the Cela- 
nese Corp. of America; and Celso Serna, Rafael Szmurak 
and Leon Taurel of Banco de Venezuela. Venezuelan 
chemists and engineers, who are to be trained in Celanese 
U. S. plants, are to be employed by the new company, occu- 
pying key positions following their period of training in 
the U. S. 


1.C.S. Catalog Outlines Textile Courses 


International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., re- 
cently made available a revised edition of its catalog out- 
lining its home study course in textile engineering and 
other textile courses offered by the school. According to 
John K. Stearns, director of the school of textiles, the 
significant feature of the new I.C.S. textile engineering 
course is its adaptability to the specific requirements of 
many different jobs in the textile industry. The new course, 
he said, first teaches a broad working knowledge of textiles 
and textile manufacturing processes. From that point on, 
each student is trained in the skills of the particular textile 
engineering job that he or his employer has selected. Mr. 
Stearns states that it is the first course of its kind to be 
offered through the correspondence training system. 


Japanese Mission Visits American Viscose 


A party of six officials from the textile industry of Japan 
arrived in this country June 27 to follow up an investigation 
made earlier this year in Japan by American Viscose Corp. 
The purpose of the investigation is to see what might be 
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worked out as a joint enterprise for the production in Japan 
of acetate yarn and staple. The six Japanese, who are 
meeting in Philadelphia with officials of American Viscose 
Corp., are as follows: K. Ito, president; Y. Yamawaki and 
H. Ito, managing directors, represent Dai Nippon Cellu- 
loid Co., Ltd., producer of chemicals and acetate fiber; S. 
Mori, president, and A. Kikuchi, managing director, repre- 
sent Teikoku Jinzo Kenshi Kaisha, Ltd., the oldest and 
largest producer of viscose rayon in Japan, and K. Ohata, 
oo of the Synthetic Textile Testing Association Foun- 
It ts understood that their visit here, which is con- 
cerned both with technical aid and investment, may be com- 
pleted within a few weeks. 


Popularity Of Fluorescent Shades Noted ' 


Addressing the Carolina-Piedmont Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in Albemarle, N. C., recently, Dr. J. 
Robert Bonnar, technical director of General Dyestuff 
Corp., told the chemists that the new fluorescent shades 
seem ‘to be fast getting to the point where they will be 
with us for a long time for certain types of materials.’ 

_ By a series of examples drawn from other fields, as well 

as textiles, Mr. Bonnar emphasized to his audience that 
“dyeing and coloring has turned very decidedly to science 
for its progress in the last ten to 15 years and thus the 
science of color application has taken its rightful place 
among the other sciences.’ 

“Just as in every business on straight-line products, the 
textile industry has gone into continuous, high-speed dye- 
ing,’ Mr. Bonnar continued. “This was only made possible 
by the proper design on equipment calling for high tem- 
peratures. But this then destroyed the dyestuff used under 
the presently-in-force method of dyeing. 

“Through proper scientific investigation using reduction 
potential measurements, it is now possible to produce the 
correct shade even with the high temperatures, as against 
the destroyed shade which was the result of the first inves- 
tigations. Subsequent installation of proper controls now 
makes this an every-day run easily procedure. 

“Acetate rayon and several other types of synthetic fibers 
have, through proper understanding of dispersion knowl- 
edge and phase rule, been classified as dyeable. The fibers 
are dyed by a formation of solid solution which, without 
this background and understanding, would not be produced 
in the bright, quality colors that we have today. 

“Scientific knowledge of rates of reaction has been util- 
ized by dye manufacturers for chemical reaction application 
using the rate of reaction as a direct function of surface area, 
this resulting in much better package machine dyeing. . . . 
I can't help but add at this time that even the simplest type 
of chemical sensitivity control has been utilized and the 
effect felt without too much thought. 

The old type, vest-pocket dyer used to do this by taste 
and feel or just plain bull luck, whereas he now understands, 
or has access to personnel who understand, pH control, 
temperature control, automatic continuous measuring devices 
of all kinds. 

“The scientist from a chemical and chemical engineering 
standpoint has, of course, been paramount in the gradually 
improved dyestuff as chemical compounds over a period of 
years. You can readily realize this when you think of shirts 
which used to fade after several launderings, socks which 
always bled and washed down from bright greens to dirty 
grays, scarlets to light pinks, and so forth, and housewives 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


Plants at New Bedford, Mass. and Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Write for 
Bulletins on 
CARDS, 
DRAWING FRAMES, 
PERALTAS, 
FOLDERS, etc. 
ALSO 
SPECIAL 
APPLICATIONS 


ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 
PORTLAND 6, MAINE 


lists in the 
Elimination of . 


STATIC 


SAFELY INSTANTLY 


HOUGHTON TOP COMPANY 


Dealers in Woo! Tops of All Grades 
Suitable for Blends With Cotton and 


Fibers 


OUGHTON 


TOP COMPANY 


253 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Write or Phone Our Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR CO, 


Telephone 3-3692 Long Distance 936 


Liberty Life Bidg. Charlotte, N. 
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whose housedress never looked too fresh after several wash- 
ings but which today is still the bright colored garment she 
purchased, even after 40 or 50 launderings. 


“Not only have these chemical discoveries made the dye- 
stuffs better, but have led the dyestuff manufacturer to bring 
out chemicals which, when added to slightly inferior dye- 
stuffs, have properties far excelling the original dyestuff.” 


Book Lists Fields For Needed Wool Research 


Nineteen fields in which additional information is 
needed to advance man’s understanding of .the chemical 
and physical properties of the wool fiber, and to improve 
the performance of woolen and worsted products, are listed 
in a publication just released by the Wool Bureau. In the 
1951 supplement to the publication, Suggested Research 
and Development Studies for the Woolen and Worsted 
Industry, Giles E. Hopkins, the bureau’s technical director, 
carries forward his earlier analysis of technical problems 
confronting the industry and suggests specific projects 
which might contribute to their solution. The booklet also 


contains notes on current research in this country, and. 


comments on associated work abroad as observed by the 
writer during a recent trip to Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent. 

General fields in which Mr, Hopkins suggests additional 
studies include chemical modification of the wool fiber, 
physiological reactions to clothing, mechanisms of wool 
degradation, and the influence of fabric geometry. Work 
now in progress at the Quartermaster laboratories on pro- 
tective clothing or apparel designed for special activities, 
suggests a wide field for new research into the development 
of sports and industrial clothing, the booklet points out. 


In noting progress in the understanding of wool’s physi- 
cal structure, Mr. Hopkins points to the discovery of a mem- 
brane outside the scales of the wool fiber which has been 
shown by the use of an electron microscope. This membrane 
contributes to felting properties, friction and dyeing proper- 
ties. He also cites the need for simplification of those 
newly developed scientific tests which are being shown as 


most significant to the processing or performance so that 
they may be applied in routine selection and control in the 
mills. 

In discussing “Alteration of Wool Fiber Characteristics,” 
the writer declares: “There is need for closer co-ordination 
between the engineers and technologists who understand 
mill and performance problems and the scientists who are 
adding to the basic understanding of the fiber itself. When, 
through such team work, possible applications are recog- 
nized, they should be investigated for development into 
mill processes,” 

Copies of the publication are being distributed to the 
wool textile industry and the press, and are available upon 
request to the Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Booklet On Electrical Finishing Equipment 


Electrical equipment for textile finishing is described in 
a new 32-page booklet available from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. From the electrical standpoint, some of the most 
challenging jobs in the textile industry are the drives that 
power the large continuous finishing ranges. This new 
booklet contains information on many drives of this type 
that have been installed and are operating in various mills. 


The booklet describes basic factors in selecting drives 
for continuous ranges. It tells how the Westinghouse ad- 
justable-voltage drive controls tension—even more impor- 
tant in dyeing ranges than in bleaching ranges, since tension 
affects not only the strength of the finished cloth but the 
color as well. In addition to continuous finishing ranges, 
the booklet describes the latest type drives for semi-continu- 
ous batch processes, as well as other miscellaneous equip- 
ment for textile finishing applications. Another section dis- 
cusses drives for printing ranges, where the basic require- 
ment is good tension control—accurate so that good print 
register is maintained, and adjustable to enable the machine 
to handle different types of cloth. For a copy of this 
booklet, B-4034, write Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 
2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Shown here is the 
Two-Cylinder CMC 
machine. Can be 
made in from one 
to five cylinders. 


machine 


A demonstration will convince you that the 
CMC Waste Machine is the best you can buy. 


waste 


CAROLINA MACHINERY INC. 


This is the machine which, for the first time, elim- 
inated fire hazards by doing away with suction 
fans and waste pits. It also greatly reduced fiber 
damage by preventing blowback by meons of con- 


trolled air pressure. 
The CMC is easily installed . . 


pipes. 
cessible .. 


. requires no dust 
It is compact . . . all parts are easily ac- 
. « and it can be quickly adjusted to 
process different length staples and synthetic 


waste. 


We will gladly process samples of your waste and 
return them for your inspection. 


Direct Factory Representatives 
for all Types of Pin Lagging including Waste 
Machine, Shoddy Picker, Carding Beater 


Morris Field 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Group Surveys Decade Of Cotton Textiles 


The cotton textile industry in 1950 produced 11,169.- 
276,000 square yards of woven cloth, a hgure exceeded only 
in the war years of 1941 to 1943, and in so doing fulfilled 
the requirements for the Korean War and countered infla- 
tionary trends by supplying a full quota of civilian ma- 
terials, W. Ray Bell, president of The Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, declared last month i 
the association’s 20th annual ‘Ten Yeats of Cotton Textiles’ 
survey. 


In the first quarter of 1951 éven higher rates of cotton 
goods were attained, and rates of cotton consumption in 
this period were exceeded only in a few monthly periods in 
all of World War II, the report stated. It foresaw a third 
quarter this year of perhaps greater than seasonal production 
declines, but forecast a substantial improvement in volume 
of cotton textile business in the latter part of the year. 


That such high rates of production can be prolonged 
seems unlikely, Mr. Bell commented. A ‘‘needless strike’ 
in some mill areas has taken its toll of production. Scare 
buying by the public at the beginning of this year has given 
way to a digestive period following earlier inventory accu- 
mulation in channels of distribution. Of even greater in- 
fluence on long term operations of the mills, however, have 
been the “uncertainties and confusion” 


resulting from gov- 
ernment controls. 


Beginning with the general price freeze Jan. 26, cotton 
textile markets have suffered from inequities, and the high 


production of the last four months has been possible due 
only to the heavy backlogs of unfilled orders at the begin- 
ning of that period. The accident of delivery in a narrow 
base period produced substantial roll-backs under G.C.P.R. 
The situation has been relieved only partially by the later 
Ceiling Price Regulation 37, which was described as posses- 
ses identical defects in continuing ceilings on an individually 
calculated basis and in cutting across existing contracts. 

The Office of Price Stabilization, Mr. Bell stated, has 
been placing contracts on the books in constant jeopardy. 
Efforts to preserve contractual validity have been unavail- 
ing, although in certain other industries existing contracts 
have been granted exemption. Even in the major cost item 
of raw cotton which was frozen on March 5 at the highest 
levels reached in the ten. spot markets, existing contracts 
at higher levels were not annuled. 


“Apparently the government price authorities are fully 
aware,” he continued, ‘‘of the time-honored respect given 
in textile markets to the principle of contract sanctity, but 
their recognition up to date shows only in the ‘statement of 
considerations’ and not in the text of regulations.” Under 
such conditions, “the customary practice of negotiating long 
term sales for future delivery has been seriously handi- 
capped” and the resulting confusion has extended beyond 
the primary markets and through converting, apparel manu- 
facturing and distribution. 

While the transition from the current cotton season with 
its extremely short supply of fiber and record high prices 
since 1866, to a new season beginning with the harvest 


TEN YEARS OF COTTON 


Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
the courtesy of machinery manufacturers 
subsequent years, through 1946 


TEXTILES 


of New York from Bureau of the Census reports and information obtained through 
Cloth production for 1941 is WPB estimate of June 29, 1942 which is the basis used for calculating 
Cloth production for 1947 and later is based on 1947 census and quarterly reports of “Facts for Industry” series 
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1941 1942 1944 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 
EQUIPMENT | | 
COTTON SYSTEM SPINDLES 
| | nang of year , 24,504,490 24,157,306 23,757,844 23,342,922 23,105,942 23,787,000 23,928,000° 23,727,000 23,751,000 23,341,000 23,149,000° | 
| preceding year 435,714 347,184 399.462 414,922 234,980 681,058 141 000 201,000 24,000 | 410,000 192,000 
New ‘trstallanon, additions 
and replacements 449 B45 210,456 7,752 82,736 323.488 323.056 416,555 607.358 858.623 649,780 | | 
OPERATION 
CONSUMING COTTON ONLY 
Spindies actrwe. at any time ; 
during year ending July 31st 23,389,454 23,607,508 23,429,252 23,018,828 22,674,852 NA N.A NA NA NLA 
Average number 
2? os 23.05 2 22.332.¢ 22,018,529 N N : 
thi wt 27.955,205 1,400 22.744,106 22,332,080 22.01 A A N A N A WN A. 
Average number wh les 
of month NA NA NA NA NA 1,475,000 21,588,000 21,391,000 70.063.000 20,449,000 
CONSUMING FIBERS OTHER | 
HAN COTTON © 
Aver age number of spundic 
active on last working day 
of month NA NA NA NA 1,172,000 1,198,000 1.337.000 1.174.000 1,295,000 
| | Akt 
OPERATION 
ending July 1.115.036 $49,798 328,892 424,094 431,090 NA NA NA NA 
Average of } 
on last wor ot | 
month NA NA NA N: 1,212,000 1,066,000 2,334,000 1,372,000 
| Spindie howe run 
On {00% cotton 121,968,582,000 133,536,052,000 125,413,065,000 114,984,489,000 [07,354.187,000 199.474.292.000. 116.040.000.000 115.846.000.000 97,874,000,000 119.979.000.000 | 
On other Bhers, bend N.A NA NA N:.A NA & 146.000 000 7 432000000 816.000 080 7458 
Hours run per average active 
spindle 5.313) 5,793 5,149 4.876 5.094 S371 S404 4,552 769 
MARKET 
} 
COTTON TEXTILES 
Production. m square yard 11,.327,903,000 | 11,569,224,000  -10.572.421,000 9.779.234.0090 10.863.129.000 9.991.578.0080 11,169.276,000 
Exports m square yards 586,739.00 447.850.000 $38,502,000 628.675.0000 473.601 000 774,945 000 1.480,025,.000 938 .796.000 875,393,008 559.297 000 
Imports in square yards. 61,211,000 17,664,000 19,695,000 11,216,000 80,029,000 43,758,000 15,962,000 31,749,000 19,743,000 47,588,000 j 
Available for domestic con 
10,802,375,000 |. 11,774,425,000 11,050,417,000., . 9,954,962,000 9,185,666,000 .9,440,038,000. 9,619.320,000 9.956,082,000 , 8,535,928,000 . 10,657,567,000 
Population at July Ist... 133,377,000 134,831,000 136,719,000 138.390.000 139.934.0090 141.398.0080 144,129.000 146.621.000 149.149,000 151,689,000 
Available for per capita con 
sumption mn square yards 80.99 87.32 80.82 74.93 65.64 66.76 66.74 67.90 $7.23 70.26 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


B. J. BARRY & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


320 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W.C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decetur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE | 


P.O. BOX 1970 TEL. 5-4820 
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of the 1951 crop, is contributing to slower current market 
conditions, longer term prospects for cotton goods are favor- 
able, provided excessive government meddling is avoided. 

Among important market influences will be the resump- 
tion of military buying of cotton textiles beginning with 
the new fiscal year in July.. Should such purchasing parallel 
defense preparation a decade ago when efforts were directed 
to the supply of an approximately equal number of men, 
then the forces could absorb from ten to 15 per cent of 
1951 production at current rates, and more if the need 
warrants. Civilian markets will also be influenced by the 
greater availability of cotton from.the mew crop and the 
opportunities for aggressive promotion of the product to 
the 154,000,000 customers now comprising the nation and 


_ having the highest per capita income in American history. 


Current retail inventory liquidation together with the con- 
servative pattern indicated for Summer-time mill opera- 
tions also suggest a sound basis for Fall and Winter business. 

The report showed 23,149,000 spindles in place Jan. 1, 
1951, 192,000 fewer than at the beginning of 1950. A 
total of 649,780 new spindles were installed in mills during 
1950, a new equipment rate which, excepting 1949, was 
the highest since 1937. 


-Comparative figures from the ten-year survey on cotton 
textile production, exports, imports, and per capita avail- 
ability, follow: 

1948 1949 1950 


Production 10,863,129 9,391,578 11,169,276 
Available for domestic con- 


9,956,082 8,535,928 10,657,567 


* Available per capita of popu- 


* Based July 1 population: 1948, 146,621,000; 1949, 149,149.- 
000; 1950, 151,689,000. 


Offer Information On Weaving Of Duck 


An article containing information on weaving duck on 
Draper looms, titled ‘Peace Time Looms May Become War 
Time Looms,” is featured in the June issue of Cotton Chats, 
house organ of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

The article states, in part: “Ducks are hard for the aver- 
age mill to weave and call for the greatest changes on the 
usual run of looms. While shelter tent duck has been made 
successfully on Model E looms, efficiency and speed will be 
less and the quantity of repair parts needed will be greater 
than on a loom properly designed for this fabric. 

“The Armed Services need a vast amount of shelter tent 
duck. Certain mechanisms should be on the looms before. 


STEVENS & C0, Inc. 


fabrics for uses 


1419 BROADWAY LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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you undertake the weaving of duck: Roll and shaft harness 
motion (cam on cam shaft with positive pull down parts) ; | 
drag rolls and heavy lay; Midget feeler and Stafford thread | 
cutter; nutting bar take-up (advisable but not essential). 
With a smaller bobbin and small section shuttle, change to 


83/;-inch bobbin with shuttle for larger package. Use a JOSHUA |, BAILY \ (*() 
beam head as large as the loom will take. Your looms must . ve 


be in good condition with all worn parts replaced, especially 


in the take-up and let-off.”’ Established 1876 
Carded Yarn Weekly Production Declines ; | 

Weekly production rate of the carded cotton sales yarn Merchandising . Converting 
industry at the beginning of June was down 17 per cent 
from the 1951 peak reached in mid-March, the Textile Cotton Fabrics 
Information Service reports. Statistics of the Carded Yarn 
Association covering reports from approximately 1.4 million 
member spindles, show that spinners’ operating hours and | : : Broad Distribution 
production have declined steadily during April and May. : 
During these two months sales had fallen off sharply, first, in the Principal 
mill men say, because of O.P.S. delay in issuing a pricing ae 


formula and then because of the time needed to calculate ; American and 
ceiling prices under the new pricing order, C.P.R. 37, after | 
it was issued. — Foreign Markets 

The carded sales yarn industry advisory committee has 2 
informed O.P.S. officials in Washington that the base period 
set by C.P.R. 37 reflects the least profitable period for their}. ° 
industry in the last ten years. Under this order, industry , 
members stated, they will be manufacturing many impor- . 
tant products at no profit or at a loss, and unless relief, or 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. eA . 
a new regulation tailored to their needs, is given, it will be | 
necessary to curtail production. 

Latest association statistics reveal that unfilled orders on 
spinners’ books as of June 2 amounted to 13.78 weeks 
production at the present weekly rate. This compares with 
a backlog on April 28 amounting to 15.93 weeks’ output 
at the then prevailing rate. Total yarn in stocks, including 
yarn made for future deliveries against unfilled orders,| | | 
amounted to 92.5 per cent of a weeks’ producttion on| | 
June 2; Heated gel April 28 were iia to 48 per J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
cent of a single week's output. Production in the week 7 
ended June 2 consisted of 30.3 per cent knitting varn, 60.2 Gia f Engineers 
per cent weaving yarn, and 9.5 per cent all others. In the . 
week of April 28, the production percentages were 28.5, 
61.2, and 10.3 respectively. 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cotton Spindle Activity Hits Faster Pace 

~The Census Bureau reported June 22 that the cotton 
spinning industry operated during May at 144.1 per cent of 
capacity on a two-shift 80-hour week basis. This compared 


W. Valentine Co., inc. SOFTENERS ALKALIES 
Selling Agents 


| SHUTTLE DRESSING 
40 Worth St. New York City “TF WUST-SETTER” MACHINES 


+++ 
Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bidg. Winston-Salem, N. C 


CEVDEL WOOLLEY 
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with 136.4 per cent during April this year, and 128.1 
per cent during May last year. 


Spinning spindles in place June 2 totaled 23,133,000, of 
which 20,516,000 were active consuming cotton on the last 
working day of the month, compared with 23,127,000 and 
19,903,000 for April this year, and 23,101,000 and 20,- 
229,000 in May a year ago. Active spindle hours for spin- 
dles consuming cotton for May totaled 9,768,000,000 com- 
pared with 11,699,000,000 for April this year and 8,935,- 
000,000 for May last year. 

Spinning spindles in place June 2 included: In cotton 
growing states, 18,445,000, of which 16,604,000 were ac- 
tive, compared with 18,445,000 and 15,941,000 for April 
this year, and 18,210,000 and 16,349,050 a year ago, and 
in New England states 4,275,000 and 3,557,000 compared 
4;266,000 and 3,628,000 and 4,457,000 and 3,527,- 
000. 


Active spindle hours for spindles consuming cotton for 
May included: In cotton growing states 8,297,000,000 com- 
pared with 9,841,000,000 in April this year and 7,576,000,- 
000 a year ago, and in New England states 1,363,000,000 
and 1,741,000, and 1,265,000,000. 


-~woolsack’”’ 


Cotton in cultivation on the nation’s farms on July 1 
has been estimated at 29,510,000 acres by the Agriculture 
Department. This compares with 18,613,000 a year ago 
for the short 1950 crop. The department made no forecast 
for production, but at last year’s average yield to the acre, 
the crop would be about 16,520,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight. Such a crop would compare with a govern- 
ment production goal of at least 16 million bales, and with 
last year’s 10,012,000 bales, which was the fourth smallest 
in the last 25 years. 


A sharp increase in production was sought this year to 
prevent an acute shortage. In order to protect domestic 
users, the government has imposed rigid limitations on 
exports. The department's first official estimate on produc- 
tion will be released Aug. 8. This year’s acreage compares 
with 27,719,000 in cultivation July 1, 1949, and with a 
ten-year July 1 average of 21,859,000. 


Weaving was so important to Great Britain that Edward 
III in about 1350 ordered the lord chancellor to ‘‘sit on a 
as a reminder, a custom which prevails to this 
day. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


Chicago 8, Ill. Sou. Div.: 
“A.” Box 172, Atlanta, Ga. 
603 Stewart Ave., 8.W., Ste. “A,”’ 


ACME STEEL CO., Genera! Offices, 2840 Archer Ave., 
W. 8S. Huss, Mgr., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. 
Dist. Sales Megrs.: Atlanta—cC. A. Carrell, 
Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville, 8. C.—G. R. Easley, 12 E. Plaza, Greenville, 
S. C. Special Reprs.: W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. “‘A,”"’ Box 172. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: M. M. Brown, 106 N. Caldwell St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
S. F. Woodley, 723 Guilford Blvd., Greensboro, 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va.: D. C. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. 
“‘A.”’ Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Sta. “A,” 
Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sharpe, Box 2463, 1226 Bryn Mawr Ave., Orlando, 
Fla.: J. B. Parr, 12 E. Plaza, Greenville, &. C. New Orleans District: J. C. 
Brill, Sales Mgr., 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales Reprs.: J. R. 
LeMaster, 260 St. Charles Ave., 
nal St., Box 2244, Memphis, Tenn.;: N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., 
J. W. McLeod, 527-—2nd Unit, Santa Fe, Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia Dis- 
trict: Philadelphia District Mgr., C. E. Klinck, 5667 Ogontz Ave., Philadelphia 
41, Pa. Baltimore District Mgr.: C. E. Helms, 1001 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 


Houston, Teéx.: 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White 


115 W. Catherine St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, S. C. Carolina Repr.: 
nall, Box 1524, Charlotte 1, N. C.; Georgia and Alabama Repr.: 

Box 221, Brookhaven, Ga.; 
ment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


W. D. Wor- 
Ben R. Morris, 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 


156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Joseph 
Bowlér, Jr., 


107 MeGee St., Tel. 3-3289, Greenville, S. C. 


AMERCOAT COBP., 4809 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr.: 
Southern Specialties Ce., 202 Coddington Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.; 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.; Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Warehouse: Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. 
rg Mgr., Charlotte, N. C., George R. Howard, Chariotte, N. 0.: C. F. Martin, 

, Charlotte, N. C.: Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.: W. D. Livingston, Gaeens- 
a N. C.: Marion West, Jr., High Point, N. C.; J. T. Bohannen, Jr., Newnan, 
Ga.; C. O. Marnes, Reme, Ga.: R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Reckefelier Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Piant and Warehouse, 3373 Wilkin- 
son Chariotte, N.C. Bugh Puckett. Sou. Dist. Mer. Reprs. John D 
Hunter, R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, W. C. Comer, Jr., Charlotte Office: Eugene 
J. Adams, P. OG. Box 3228, South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. 
Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr.. P. O. Box 
4817, Atlanta, Ga.: A. R. Skelton, Jr., American Cyanamid Co., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C., 
and Atianta, Ga. 
AMERICAN PULLEY CO., THE, 
Sou. Reprs.: J. B.\ Williams, 
Garden Lane. ww 

Tex. 


4200 Wissahickon Ave., 
Box 870, Charlotte 1, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
N. C.: C. F. Hazen, 380 
G. L. Harrison, 2216 E. Tilinols Ave., Dallas, 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
N. C., Henry EK. Kelly, Mer. 


Sou. Office, 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. 
Dept.: Charles H. Conner, Jr., 


Louls, Mo. S. E. Sales Maer. 
607 Johnston Bidg., 


Corn Products 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORE CO., 
Dist. 


33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashley, 
Tel. Greenville 3-5302 
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N. C.; R. C. Camp, 807 W. 


New Orleans 13, La.: E. E. Drewry, 1157 Termi- - 


Repr. for Air Conditioning and Humidifying Equip-. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 8. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. F. Hart, Sales: Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S. C., A. BE. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.; Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Porrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St... 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St.. 
F. E. Bozeman. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. 1 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 


Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery: 


St., Atlanta, Ga 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, 1). 
ville, S. C.; J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee /ve., Green- 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 184, Tucker, Ga.; Thomas C. Roggen- 
kamp, 435 Wakefield Dr., Charlotte, N. C.;: L. EK. Palmer, P. O. Box 1123, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. 
Singletary, 3364 Mathieson Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Edward J. O’Brien, Jr., 
P. O. Box 675, Silver Spring, Md. 


BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 2223-224 Purchase St., Boston, 
W. C. Hames, 185 Pimeerest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; 
J. Moore, P. O. Bex 19790, Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820. 


Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
William 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadeljhia 34, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road. Charlotie 7, N. C. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 8S. Front St.. Elizabeth. N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megrs.: Willard E 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Eelley, Charlotte, N. C. Repr.: John Fergu- 
son, LaGrange, Ga. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Blvd., 
Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain. 
V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; L. L. Froneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs. Jr., 399 Lofton Rd.. N.W.. Atisnta. Ga.: 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill Heacock, $15 Popular St., Sylacauga., 
Ala.; L. J. McCall, 536 EB. Paris Rd., Greenville, 8. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
EKnoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George 8S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, E. F. Jurezak, Lawrence Newman, C. V. Day, care 
Burkart- Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg, 
J. T. Hil, G. L. Vivrett, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. Maddux, care Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala.: 
©. G. Edwards, P. O. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
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THREE AREA 
SALES OFFICES 
FOR PERSONAL 
ATTENTION TO 
YOUR NEEDS | 


Northern 
Plont 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


BEDFORD, 
MASS. 


y pat OFF 


LOOM ACCESSORIES 
© Once WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN ALL 3 AREAS 
2601 N. BROAD ST 
PHILADELPHIA, "*Texhide’’ Lugs, Pickers, Strapping, 
PA. ""Fractive Rib’’ Roll Covering 
**Multi-Check’’ Straps 
Texhide Strapping fabricated in our 
A own shops to your specifications. 
Southern 
Plont For further information, prices or 
samples, write Dept TB , nearest office. 
BOX 59 


TEXTILE LOOM EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., GREENVILLE 


BIBERSTEWN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. Phone 2-5111 


LONGE 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
fast twe to four times loager then 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


US TRAOL MARK 


for 


REPAIRING 


Pat orf 
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canopy confines extinguisher spray to fire area. 


THE “SUPER CLEANER” 
GETS THE DIRT! 


ig 


The “SUPER CLEANER” embodies the best features 
of old type cleaners with many improvements that 
make this the most efficient cleaner on the market. 


Steel constructed . . . ball bearing . . . each bearing 
enclosed in a special dirt and dust proof housing . . . 
pulleys completely covered . . . parts easily accessible 
. . . flexible grid bars reduce fire hazard and are 
adjustable ... ALL PARTS DYNAMICALLY AND 
STATICALLY BALANCED BY THE BEAR DY- 
NAMIC METHODS .. . air-free . . . built-in sprayer 


The “SUPER CLEANER” does an excellent blooming 
as well as cleaning job, and may be used singly or in 


tandem up to six machines. Definitely reduces fly | 
off the card. 


It is the solution to the problem of today’s dirt-laden 
cotton. Complete details on request. 


Manufactured by 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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CO STUER IN & AN 
BEOTOR 8. MASSALWUSETETS 
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| 4 ONREPIECT 
LINING 

A 
‘ PLASTI 

LININGE 

USED |! 

FIRE BRICK! ® 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


&.Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CARBOMATIC CORP., 24-81 47th St., Long Island City 3, N. ¥Y. Sou Branch: 
Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New England Repr.: H. E. Linderson, 
35 Westminister St., Pro~idence, R. I. Phone: Jackson 1~-7075. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REEF CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., INC., Morris Field, Charlotte, N. C. John Mo- 
Laughlin, Mer. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER Cf., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter,. Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas. 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICA!] LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter S 
Glichrist, Jr: 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwch and Morton Sts., New York City. Su. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘CLINTON FOODS INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Mer., Clinton Foods 
Inc, (Corn Refining Div.), 118 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3 Ga., Tel. 
Walnut 8998; Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.: J. Frank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 2-8022, 
Greenville, 8. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, S. C.; Atlanta Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., i7 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N.-C.; W. Rouse Joyner, Mer.; 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Adcock, Mgr.:; 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mer 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, P O. Box 95, Black Mountain, N. C 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 7. Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, S C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tul. 2-7131; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1. Wis. Sou. Offices: 
714 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., G. E. Hunt, Megr.; 2014 Stratiord Ave., 
Charlotte 5, N. C., F. A. Miller, Jr.; 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2. Tex., E. EK 
Anderson, Mgr.; 2415 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Mer.: 
508 N. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar; 833 Howard Ave... New Orleans 12, 
La., P. C. Hutchinson, Mgr.; 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando. Fla.. W.T. Roundy 


DANTELS, INC., C. BR. 4900 Wetheredsville Rd.. Baltimore 16. Md Seu. Office 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte. N. C Baskets Hampers. 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins and other canvas products 


“ARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs ‘ John E ltumphrtes. 
P. ©. Box. 834, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O.- Box 72u, Atlanta. 
Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.: Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, S. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANE, 1139 Maine St., Pawtucket, R. I., Sou 
Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville: S C.: R. E L Golt. Jr., 
P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C 


DAYTON RUBBER CO.. THE, Dayton 1, Ohio Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan. P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: EL. Howell P O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8S. C.: Kenneth EK. Karns. P O Box (Crreensitie, C 
V-Belt Reprs.: R. A. Thronmeberg, 2509 McClintock Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. M. 
Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 1055 Spring St., N.W.., Atlanta, 
Ga.; F. G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna S8t., Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 1631-H Valley Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; EK. C. Sparks, 1055 
Spring St., NW. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Jesse H. Jones, 315 Sapelo Rd., Jacksonville, 
Pia. Textile Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Odell 
Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. Dist. Office: 2813 Canton St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, N. Cc. Greenville. 
8. C.; Roanoke, Va.;: Bristol. Va.-Tenn 


DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Factory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.; D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville, 
8. C.: W. PF. MeAnulty, 1840 Romany Rd., Chariotte 3, N. C:; Dieteel, 
4064 Given St., Memphis 17, Tenn.: H. L .Cook, 3330 Elm St. Dallas, Tex.: 
D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. Factory Branch, Preston & 
Pilbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, Mer. Warehouses at Battey 
Machinery ©o., Rome, Ga.: Pye-Barker Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; MoGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, 
Ala.: Ross Wadick Supply Co.. New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.;: Hugh Black, Greenville, 5S. C.;: Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ge., 
Tampa, Fia., Jacksonville, Fia., Miami, Fia., and Charleston, S. C.; Keith 
Simmens Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial 
Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.; Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industria) 
Supply, Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. Factory Branch: 3330 Elm 8t., Dallas, Tex. 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 875, Greensboro, N. Cc. W. J. 
‘*Bill"’ Barnes, 2332 Cornwallis Dr., Greensboro, N. C., Tel. 4-5689. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. 


Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer’s Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 
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DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland. 
R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2. 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providerce, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 8.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Olhdam, England; Boston, Mass. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou District: 427 W. Fourth St., Chariotte 2, N. C 
R. D. Sloan, Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr.; BE. P. Davidsoa, Asst. Mer 
Technical; J. V. Killheffer, Laboratory Mgr.: W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B. Constable, H. H. FPield, M. D. Haney, Jr 
Technical: Demonstrators: J. J. Barnhardt, Jr.. Dr. I. F. Champers, J. T 
Hasty, Jr., W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, N. R 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentlemen is: E. I. au Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: John -L. 
Dabbs, Jr., P. O. Box 705, Statesville, N. C.;: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, 
Greenville, S. C.; J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., P. O. Box 1080, Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring 
St., N.E., Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, 
Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, P. L Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Suther- 
land, Jr., A. V. Kerr, J. W. Billingsley, A. R. Williams, Jr.. M. S. Williams, 
Jr., L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, Tenn., C. H. Asbury; Enoxville, Tenn., 
M. 8S. Morrison, Jr.; Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens; Memphis, Tenn., J. A 
Verhage. 


EATON & BELL, 904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: 753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrencé, Mass. Sou Plant, 2437 Lucena S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 443 
Stonewall, 8t., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Gibson, 1743 “a ave., San 
Antonio, Tex.; R. F. ‘Dick’’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 


Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 
EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. 


FAIRBANES CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St.. New York 3, N. ¥. Factory and 
District Office: 202 Division St., Rome, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: A: A. Austin, 105 
Brierclif? Circle, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.;: M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee St., Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.; H. M. Sims. P. O. Box 6031, Charlotte, N. C.: H. M. Summereli, 
1808 Beverly Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Distributors in all principal cities. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 609 Johnston Bldg... 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N.C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and pequne St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY co., INC., P. O. Box 351, Gastonia, N. C. 
Sou. Reprs.: EK. G. Lytton, 1801 Hedgewood , Charlotte, N. ©.; George 
Ratchford, Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Chariotte 1, N. C. CD. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank B. Ripple, Raleigh. 
N. C.; B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, 8S. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; G. E. Tate, Richmond, Va.: J. A. Basinger, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; B. C. 
Bell, Jr., Service Repr., Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8. H. Williams, Mer 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & ENIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Factory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.; D. N. Patterson, P. 
©. Box 176, Greenville, S. C.; W. F. McAnulty, 1940 Bemany R4., Chariotte 3, 
N. C.; C. E. Dietzel, 2320 Brooks Rd., Memphis 18, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm 


St., Dallas, Tex.; D. I. McCready, 32 Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 23, Pa. Fac-. 


tory Branch, Preston and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., R. W. Davis, Mer. 
Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co., Reme, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Mc-Gowin- 
Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.; Ress Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.: 
Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Black, Greenville, S. C.: Cameren & 
Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, FPla., Jacksonville, Pla., Miami, Pia., and 
Charleston, 8. C.; Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial Supplies. Inc., Jackson, Miss.: Taylor Parker Co.. 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial Supply, Richmend, Va.; Barker Jennings Hard- 
ware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co., Reanoke, Va. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., ENC., Greensboro, N. C., George A. McFet- 
ters, Pres., Phone 5678. Reprs.: J. H. Aydelette, Phone 8234, Greensboro, N. C., 
and James R. Smith, Phone 3-2074, Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S C 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA.. Pittsburgh. Pa Div. Office. Altianta. Ga Reprs 
5S. BE. Owen, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, S&S. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. J. Borders, Hickory, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: 
G: W. Burkhalter, Greensboro, N. C.; R. D. Reamer, Hendersonville, WN. C.: 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N. C.; W. A. Dotterer, Florence, 8. C.; EB. T. Hughes, 
Columbia, 8. C.; C. E. Reese and R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.: R. M. Thibadeau, 
Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y¥.; Philadelphia, Pa.: 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Toledo, Ohio. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R I. Sou. Offices: Atuanta, Ga., 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., J. C. Martin, Mgr.: Charlotte, 
N. C., 523 W. Fourth 8t., E. W. Smythe, V.-Pres. and Sou. Sales Mgr.: Green- 
ville, S. C., 1510 Woodside Bidg., W. S. Johnstone, Sales Repr. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. ¥ 

HENLEY PAPER CO. {formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N.C Atlanta, Ga 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
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LOWER — TAPE COSTS 
wit 


THE THREE 
YELLOW 
STRIPES 


Compore Tiger-Tuf with ony 
@ Assures Top Spindle Speed other tape. Compare quality 


—compare costs. You'll want 
@ Lower Tape Cost Per Spindle to eat alt of vour eect 


@ Very Low Stretch Factor with dependable TIGER-TUF. 
@ Double Herringbone Weave Write today for details. 


Immediate Delivery in the following widths: 
Ve" 9/18" 5/8" 11/16" we 13/16" 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CARO | | 
| sven Dollar for dollar, and point-by-point . . . wear, 


fit, flow of yarn, uniformity of yarn... you'll 


find KENTEX your best buy in textile aprons. _ 


Starting with the finest quality bark-tanned 


or chrome leather, KENTEX Aprons are 
LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are ° > 
used—-for. STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonis made by skilled craftsmen, using modern 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. hi d | d b d 
BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia machinery developed Dy us—and are precision- 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 


gauged for thickness, width, length and cir- 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY cumference. 


Phone 1708 | GASTONIA, WN. C. Write for prices and free samples. We 


guarantee a sure fit. 


a EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
A. Howell, Jr. 


Rockingham, N. C. Telephone 3443 Hugh Williams & Company—Toronto, Canada—Canadian Representatives 


LEATHER BELTING | 
HAIRY CHECK STRAPS | 
TEXTILE LEATHERS 
MADE ONLY FROM THE “HEART OF THE HIDE” 
Manufactured by 


PY 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. Reprs.: 


W. H. Brinkley, Gen Sales Mer., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead St.,. Charlotte, 


N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St., Pickens, 
S. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., Tel. Preston 
7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. L. Elgert, 10 E. 
Lexington 8t., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, 
Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., 
Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial Exchange, 
902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626; A. N. Jackson, 825 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916;: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507 
or 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, Warp 
Size Specialist 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. D. Brown, 825 W. 
Morehead St., ‘Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: James E. 


Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692: Long 
Distance 936. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8, Mass. Reprs.: Harold 
S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa.. Phone GE 8-0500: E. 
Jack Lawrence, 24444 Forsyth St., 8.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga., Phone Walnut 
5250; K. McCoy Crytz; Opelika; Ala., Phone Opelika 254-J; Jack Dempsey, 219- 
223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021; Charles A. Haynes, Jr, 749 
Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I., Phone Hopkins 
1-7679; Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021; 
Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8 Mass., Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants: 


Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C.; Branches: Philadelphia, Pa., and Blarico, 
Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark, N. J. Reprs. in Washington, 
D. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Durham, N. C.; Tampa, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.; Savannah, Ga. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., E. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office, 
P. O. Box 3096, South Blvd., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W, Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, 

©. Sou. Service Eng'neers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133. Greer, 8S. C.: L. L. 
_Proneberger, Jr., 523 W.odland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
399 Lofton Rd., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill 
Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, Ala.; L. J. McCall, 536 EB. Faris Rd., 
Greenville, 8. C 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N..J. Sou, Repr.: T. E. Lucas Associates, 
Inic., 117 BE. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Office,.218 Pendleton St., Green- 
ville, S. C. Phone: Greenville 3-8033. Sou. Reprs.: Mahon & Bone Co., P. O 
Box 345, Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 3-8307: C. C. Withington, 12 
Clarendon Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., Tel. Greenville 4-150-W; William P. Russell, 
P. ©, Box 778, Atianta 1, Ga., Tel. Raymond 7-618. 


KREEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Green- 
ville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
Cc. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala.; James C. Jacobs, 779 Maple St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 1814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP.. New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287. 
Charlotte, N. C.;: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, Ss. C.: Stuart £E. 
Campbell, Phone 2753. Griffin. Ga 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd.. Charlotte 7, N.C. P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, 8S: C.;: Carl W. Welch, Jr., P. O. Box 302, Gastonia, N. 
C., Western N. C. Repr.: C: G. Seabrook, Jr., Box 6, Anderson, 8. C., Ga. and 
Ala. Repr. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 _E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Repr.; A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River; Mass 


M B MFG. CO., INC., 1060 State St., New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: Oli- 
ver D. Landis, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C., for the States of North and 
South Carolina: R. B. Dorman, 1000 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., for the States 
of Alabama and Georgia 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co:., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta: Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 


10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamlico Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: W. P. 
Russell Box 778, Atlanta, Ga. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T. 
Porbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta. Ga. N.C. Repr.: Walter S 
Coleman, P. O. Box 782, Salisbury, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 


Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway. P. O 
Box 4334, Atlanta. Ga. 
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MEDLEY MFG. CO., LTD., 400 Thirty-second St., Columbus, Ga. L. H. Morri- 
son and Burrel C. Cole, general partners; E. P. Waite, chief engineer; C. E. 
Hett, Jr., Columbus Div. Repr.; C. R. Blakeney, Kershaw, S. C., Carolina Repr. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


METAL FINISHING CORP., 1733 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England. 


MILNE & CO., A., 745 Washington St.. N. ¥Y. Harold F. Dicks, Sou. Mer., 
735 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246, Mooresville, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. ¥. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackinzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Skinn and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Geo. A. Artope and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Blidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; H. A. Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg., Chattanooga 2, 
Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Ae | 
Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr.; 408 


‘ Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey; 403 E. Franklin 


St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C, Wentworth, Treas., 354 Pine S8t., 
Pawtucket, BR. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C 
Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Reps.: J. Kenneth Sumner, 
P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Donald C. Creech, Charlotte, N. C.; Frank 8. 
Beacham, P. ©. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C.: W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Johnston, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


N.Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.. Sou 
Office and Warehouse: 634 8S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Mgr., 634 8. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Carrol A. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, 8S. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, 8. C.; Jas. A. 
Sorrelis, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.; W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 


NORCROSS CORP., 247 Newtonville Ave., Newton, Mass. Sou. Office: 123 N. 
Poplar S8t., Charlotte, N.C. Ralph Howell, Sou. Mer. 


Road, Gastonia, N. C 
NORRIS BROS., Greenville, 8. C.: 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 


NORTH, INC., FRANKE G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 
2196: P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga., Tel. 1509. Reprs.: Chas. B.. Elliott, Box 433, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014: Raymond J. Payne, Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 
6-2025: A. V. McAlister, Box 324, Greenwood, S. C., Tel. 7668; J. C. Alexander, 
Box 56, Spartanburg, 8. C.; Tel. 5568: Frank G. North, Pres., and Mark W. 
Mayes, V.-Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., ana Charlotte, N. C 
Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 119% E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


-PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Las- 
siter, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8.C.: T. H. Melson, Charlotte, N.C.; W.R. Brown, 1214 
Liberty National Bank Blidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.: Richard D. 
Greenway, 1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.: F. H. Ross & Co., Inc:, Southern States 


Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville, 


8. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, V 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Road., Philadelphia 20, 
Pa. Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton, 
N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL O©O., Charlotte, N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Ww. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8. C., and H. Walter Fricke, 
Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines). 


RHOADS & SONS, J. £., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. 
C. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green - 
ville, S. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Rosiyn Rd., Winston-Salem. 
C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 


Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 
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Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Convenl- 
ent Handling — 
Minitmum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged fer Your Work. 
The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


4 E. SIRRINE GO. 


GREENVILLE « SOuTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS RAYON MILLS DYE HOUSES 


BLEACHERIES » STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 


WATER » WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


20 years experience repairing 
Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 


RAYEIELD-STEWART, INC. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 
Plant and Office 
1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
—off ers— 
Quality, Efficiency, and Economy 


for every 


SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING 
AND FINISHING PROBLEM 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ July, 1951 


TILTON 
Woven Endless Belts 
Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum 
power without slippage. 


Constant Length 


Practically all stretch and shrinkage taken out 
‘at factory. 


Flat and Round 


Card Bands + Lickerin Belts - Doffer Belts » Cone 
Belts + Belts for Driving Flats. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Road Charlotte 7; North Carolina 


CONDITIONING 


Highlights 


(1) Perfect yarn con- 
ditioning now pos- 
sible on most con- 


ventional yarn 
winders. 


Cenditions entire 
surtace of package, 
layer by layer and 
not the . individual 
thread. 


Replaces accurately 
any amount et 
moisture lost in pre- 
vious operations. 


Surce*-5 also lubri- 
cates — hence pro- 
duces a better run- 
ning yarn in all 
subsequent process- 
ing such as warp- 
ing, knitting, weav- 
ing, ete. 


We guarantee perfectly homoge- 
neous distribution of moisture 
throughout the yarn package. 


(5 


Electronic controls 
permit operating of 
winder with or 


without Surco-5. Ask for Pamphlet 1052 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


«> KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Kearny, N. J. — Greenville, S.C 
Authorized agents all over the world 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.: H. M. Walsh, 
J. W. Hubbard, Fietcher S. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.: 101 Marietta 
St.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas 8S. Smart, Jr., Perry Clanton, Selling Agts 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer 


SARGENT’'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.:: W. 8 
Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.: Philadelphia Repr.. F. E 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atianta, Ga.. Vasser Woolley, 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whis- 
nant, Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 


1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants . 


only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
FP. W. Schwettmann, Megr., Lubricating Sales: G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.; Area Offices’ Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fia., Miami. 
Fla., Tampa, Fia., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson. 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., Greenville, 8. C.: 
R. A. Smith. 121 Island Home Bivd., Enoxville, Tenn.: C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and H.H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Fila. 


SINGLETON & SONS, RUSSELL A., Blanco, Téx. Sou. Reprs.: R. T. Hamner, 
P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.; Ralph Gossett, Jr., Ralph Gossett Mill Supplies, 
Church 8t., Greenville, 8. C.; James: W. Heacock, 609 Hilicrest Dr., Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Paul 8S. Jones, 208 Lane Circle, LaGrange, Ga.; Phil Morgan, 401 8. 
Lewis St., LaGrange, Ga.; Julian W. Still, 1708 Peachtree St., N.E., Apt. 20, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. ‘ 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn., Otto Cox, Sales Megr., P. O 
Box 3061. Phone 3-1365, Greensboro, N. C.; E. 8S. Meservey, Ga. and Ala., 215 
N. Candler St., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 4523: G. H. Spencer, P. O.. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.;: Jack M. Alexander, part 8S. C., N. C., Va.., 
Box 1623, Phone 7777, Charlotte, N. C.: O. L. “Blackie’’ Carter, part S. C., 
Box 2206, Phone 5-2111. Greenville, S. C.; T. E. Doane. part Tenn., Northern 
Ala., Ky... W Va., Box 44; Phone 3100, Kingsport, Tenn.: John R. Youngblood, 
part N. C., Va., Maryland, Pa. and N. J., Phone 284. 1012 St. David St., 
Tarboro, N. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E. Gastonia, N. C. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., General Offices: 8046—28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
Branches at: 380 Techwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Br. Mer., C. M. Wendell; 
1209 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md., R. C. Lapp, Br. Megr.: 915 S. Clarkson St., 
Charlotte 6, N. C., G. M. Weitz, Br. Mer.;: 605 E. McMillan 8t., Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio, H. E. Gage, Br. Mer.: 2932 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Tex., C. C. Boutwell, 
Br. Mer.; 1602 Walnut St., Jacksonville 6, Fla., A. B. Woodham, Br. Mgr.; 
1040 Camp S8St., New Orleans 13, La., L. G. Melton, Br. Megr.: 1617 W. Broad 
St., Richmond 20, Va., C. F. .Wenderoth, Br. Mer. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISTON, ALLIET CHEMICAL & DYE CORP... 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, Branch Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, High Point, N. C.: Richard 
Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert P. Baynard, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Charles E. Varn, 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 
Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Offices and Factory, 236 Forsyth St., 8. W., Atlanta. 
Ga., Tel. WAlnut 7221. Ingram Dickinson, Gen: Mgr., 158 W. Wesley Rd. 
N.W., Atianta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 2405. Reprs.: J. Clyde Aycock, 1915 Dodson 
Dr., 8.W., Atianta, Ga., Tel. AMherst 1142: Albert P. Mauldin, 1736 Graham 
St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. RAymond 2927; Ed. G. Merritt, 542 Peachtree 
Battle Ave., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 4294: Sankey C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 3265. S.C. Reprs.: John H. 
Riley, 3015 Monroe 8St., Columbia, S. C., Tel. 8804. N.C. Repr.: Mason H 
Blandford, 713 8. Neil St.. Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 5-1504. N. E. Repr.: Chas. 
K. Dean, 91 Bay State Rd., Boston 15. Mass., Tel. Kenmore 2-6920. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg. S. C 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C, Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddie Mfg. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mger.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave... Box 1899, 
Greenviilie, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Piant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
ties. a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.. 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte. N. C 


STALEY MFG. CO.. A. €&., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haver's 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.: W. N. Dulaney, 
Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: L. A. Dillon, 815 Third 8t., Durham, N. 
C.; H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.: W. T. O’Bteen, 
Rt. 5, Greenville, S. C.; Walter P. Hope, 1160 Tate Drive, Columbus, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2319 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. A. 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres. Repr.: J. Kenneth Sumner. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 


Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 8. 15th St., Philadelphia. Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9077: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel 
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8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 208 Hubbard St., San Antonio 
2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turple, Jr., 1412 Seott Ave., Charlotte, N. 
Cc .,Tel. 3-7015: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave., Phone 9-2812, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 10 Seminole Dr., Greenville, 6. C., Tel. 
3-5932. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 


ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 


Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmermann, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd. Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Stee) 
Heddie Mfg. Co., 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, S&S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. 
Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Pall River. Mass Sou 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St., Chester, S.C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga.; T. B. Parmer, Box 150, Langley, 5S. C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres... W. S 
Terrell, Sales. Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Piants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; 
F. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.; W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: C. W. Mea- 
dors, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, 8S. C.; F. G. Mitchell, 
Columbia. 8. C.; L. C: Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. E. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, Charlotte, 
N..C.; J. H.. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.; G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.; 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.; J. G. Loudermilk, 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga.; J. 8. Sammons, Birmingham, Ala.; 
J. M. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.; H. E. Meunier, Charlotte, N. C.; Cc. B 
Fischer, Goldsboro, N. C 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, 8S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 


THORNBURG MACHINE WORKS, INC., P. ©. Box 186, Dallas, N. Cc. C. O. 
Thornburg and F. B. McDonald. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3119 8S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist. 
Mer., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 1317 Orchard Rd.. Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804; L. A. Watts, Jr., 1010 McGee St., 
Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 5573; John 8S. Barnett, Jr., 2 Rodney 
Ave., Greenville, 8. C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, 8. C.; Oliver B. Land, 
P.O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.: Harold R. Fisher, P O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. Sou. 
Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., 198 S. Main 8St., Memphis, Tenn., 
Tel. Memphis 38-1246, manager, S. C. Mayne; 1700 Cotton Exchange Bidg., 
Dallas, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2654, manager, 8. C. Mayne. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. 1. Sou. Offices. 
819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte N.C.; Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Duniap: 
903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


USTER CORP., 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. Sou. Office: Uster Corp., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


VALENTINE CoO., J. W., 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main aAve., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 

WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 

WATSON & DESMOND, 21815 W. Fourth 8St., Charlotte 1, N.C. Reprs.: John 
Wyatt, Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: R. V. MePhail, 709 8S. 
Jackson St., Gastonia, N. C.: A. J. Bahan, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 
WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John Wyatt, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.;: Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 


Greenville, Ss. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass. Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 
and N.C. Repr.: Oliver-D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N.C: 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga.; 
8S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8S. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10. Mass Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Plant, Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, Sou. Agt.; 
Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mgr.; Atlanta, Ga., Office, 1015 


Healey Bidg., B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., 724 Montgomery 


Bidg., R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING BING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wi- 
liam K. Shirley, 11 Wyuka 8St., Greenville, 8. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon 8t.. Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John Matthews. 


WILSON CO., EMIL ¥., Greenville, 8. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N 
Ridgeway Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Rt. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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AVOID DEFECTS DUE TO 
TIGHT AND LOOSE ENDS 


These new pocket-size precision 
instruments with dampening de- 
vice enable you, your workers 
and overseers to detect faulty 
tensions that cause tight and 
loose ends, They are used: 


IN WARPING—where uneven 
tension may cause end breaks 
or adhesions of ends during 
weaving. 


IN WINDING—+to adjust swifts uniformly. 
IN QUILLING—to prevent hard and soft quills. 


The new SIPP-EASTWOOD TENSOMETER 


gives a steady reading without fluctuation in all uses. It 
fits handily into your pocket. Knurled case prevents the 
Tensometer from slipping out of your hand accidentally. 
Soon pays for itself in the savings it effects. 


Send for free illustrated descriptive folder and prices. 


SIPP - EASTWOOD CORPORATION 


40 Keen Street Paterson 4, New Jersey 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Textile mills and finishing plants throughout the South 


are saving time and getting better quality rolls from 
our North Charleston mill. 

Rely on Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls for depend- 
able day-in, day-out service. They maintain uniform 
density, squeezing out acid or alkali solutions, hot or 
cold. Your production keeps rolling. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


N. CHARLESTON, S.C. 


_C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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for Drying Wool, Cotton, Rayon, 
Other Synthetic Fibres, Rags 


Wodern ptutomatie 
SARGENT’S modern, fully automatic 
Stock Dryer is vibration-free. Streamlined, 
it requires unusually small floor space, 
yet affords maximum drying surface area 
and high-volume production. 


Features include highly efficient heating 
coils; low steam consumption; thermo- 
static controls; heavy, insulated hinged 
panels for easy inspection of work in 
travel; ease of cleaning; variable-speed 
covered chain Conveyor drive; minimum 
maintenance cost. The smooth-surfaced 
Conveyor of heavy-gauge steel sectional 
flights is built to specifications for your 
type of work. 

Please write us for complete details 


The new, Fisher Type Rotary Feed 
which has replaced the conventional 
spiked Apron Type Feeder 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


i—No. 101 Foster Winder, double motor, 560 volts, 100 spindles, paper cones. 


i8-—-Frames Model F Whitin Drawing, 6 delivery frames, Metallic Rolls, Revolving 
Clearers. 


2—-Frames Medium ‘‘H'’ Whitin Drawing, 6 delivery frames, Metallic Rolls, 1933 
Model. 


15M—Spindles, 344” gauge, Roth Long Draft attachments. 
5-40” Kitson Finisher Pickers. 
2—40” Saco-Lowell 2-beater Breaker Pickers. 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 Warehouse: Wilkinsen Blvd. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Phone 4-2463 Behind Barbecue Ledge 


WANTED 


Position as manager cotton yarn mill, age 
27, college graduate, three years’ experi- 
ence, quoting and selling yarns, purchasing, 
personnel, production. planning. Excellent 
references. 


Write “‘Man,’’ care Textile Bulletin ~ 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


ARE YOU SEEKING SOUTHERN 
REPRESENTATION? 


- Manufacturers agent, widely acquainted with 
Southern textile manufacturers, is In posi- 
tion to handle several good, non-competitive 
accounts. References gladly submitted. 


Reply to “‘U,"’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SALESMAN WANTED... . 


to represent us on exclusive basis 


for Picker Aprons, Beater Lags, Waste Machine Lags—in Georgia and 
Alabama. Must have connections and cover territory every 6 to 8 weeks 
Prefer man who has at least two other lines. 


SMITH TEXTILE APRON COMPANY 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Water tanks and towers painted and 
repaired. All kinds of electric welding. 
Boilers moved and installed. Smoke 
stacks erected and painted. Telephone 
8710—Shelby, N. C., or write 


W. B. WILSON © 
Box 670 | Shelby, N. C. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. 


e@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


ing business contacts. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers. 


WANTED—Position as mill superintendent by man 
well experienced in manufacturing. 24 years’ prac- 
tical experience on most all types of cottons 3 oz. 
to 18 oz. single and ply yarns, grey and colors, 
napped goods. Good manager of help, clean 
Christian habits and hard worker. Desire change, 
references. Would consider place as assistant su- 
perintendent or overseer weaving. Address ‘‘S. 
C.,"" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Assistant Overseer or Second 
Hand, Spin and Twisting. Fifteen years exper- 
lence in these departments. High School and Vo- 
cational Textile School graduate. Sober, depend- 
able. Age 4. 

Write “‘PT,"" care Textile bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C 


FOR SALE 


340—24” New Loom Beam Heads with the following speci- 170 New Loom Beam Barrels, 6” diameter overall, length of 
fications: 3 barrel 6344”: 
Cast Iron, veinforced ribs. Width between heads 49”. 
120 let-off Teeth for 6” Beam Barrel. Wooden part of barrel 5014”. 
¥4" Recess for Barrel. , Length of journal 6%”, 4%” is 144” in diameter, 2” is 
14” Bore for Journal and 4” Bore for four tie rods. 144” in diameter. 


One Model KK Barber-Colman Spooler, Size 160 Pockets. 
One Model H. W. Warper. 
One Model H. C. Creel equipped to run 432 ends. 


JULIA CADE MILLS, INC. 
P. 0. Box 371 Telephone 965 Albertville, Alabama 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $4 per inch for bordered insertions: 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


Nelson’s 


DRACTICAL 
LOOM 
FIXING 


Is Now Available 


Completely Revised 
and Includes a Chap- 
ter on the Crompton 
and Knowles Auto- 
matic Magazine. 


Cloth Bound | 
Nearly 100 Illustrations 


PRICE $2.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Cotton textile mill technician who knows 
all phases of corduroy grey goods, manufac- 
turing, also how to maintain quality of 
yarn and fabric. The man who knows and 
can get results can go places with us. At- 
tractive salary and a bonus arrangement. 
A very interesting proposition for a super- 
intendent or manager wishing to better 
himself. Please write us at once full infor- 
mation regarding education and experience. 
Our people know of this ad. 


Reply to ‘Technician’ 
Care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


LONG ESTABLISHED DIVERSIFIED 
YARN SALES AGENCY desires connection 
with progressive cotton spinner for the 
sales of their yarns on a National basis 
to non-conflicting accounts on atrictly 
commission basis. Would prefer mill 
willing to develop new synthetic blends 
with or without cétton, with which we 
are thoroughly familiar. 


Reply “W" 
Care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N.C. 


ATTENTION 
YARN MANUFACTURERS 


First-class carder and spinner avail- 
able soon. Experience in all counts, 
carded and combed. Textile School 
graduate. Now employed but good 
reason for changing. Best qualifica- 
tions and references. 


Write “C,” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


A confidential service to em- 
ployer and employee, serving 
Executives, Superintendents and 
Department Heads throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. Inqui- 
ries invited. 


NATIONAL TEXTILE 
EMPLOYMENT. SERVICE 
Box 1301, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Box 1674, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Box 7545, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Box 1490, Boston, Mass. 


EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


19,000 Heavy Fibre Head Spools, Steel tube Thru barrel for Synthetics. 


For %” spindle. 


12,000 Tape Drive Spinning Spindles with base and Bolsters. 


90,000 Draper 8” Filling Quills. 


3,000 Bobbins for 12x6 S. L. Slubbers. 


Many styles Warp and Twister Bobbins in stock. 
Tell us your needs—We'll try to fill them. 


CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 


BOX 6 3 WEST POINT, GA. 


PHONE 3-6211 


GUARANTEED USED MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT IN STOCK 


No. 0 Mitts & Merrill Keyseater, mtrzd., 


15”x6’ Vernon @. C. lathe, mtrzd. chuck, 
Springfield @. C. lathe, mtrzd. chuck, 


misc. tooling. 
misc, tooling...$795.00 


5.00 tooling 


No. 4 Heavy Duty Brown 


1” cap. with cutters 12”x14" Monarch @. C. geared head lathe, mtrzd. chuck, misc. 
$47 


$3,200.00 


706.00 No. 145 Brown & ‘Sharpe milling mach.., mtrzd.. all ‘geared $2,050.00 
& Sharpe milling mach., all geared, 


Schumacher-Boye & Emmes L. C. lathe. 5 HP Lima Drive, $2,400.00 
chuck Brown: & Sharpe Auto. spur and bevel gear cutter, good “shape 
16”x6" Sidney Cc. “geared head lathe, mtrad. chuck, mise. tooling $325.00 
$1,650.00 No. 1 Brown & Sharpe wire feed hand screw machine, mtrad. 
Peerless Power Hack Saw, 6”x6” cap., mtrzd..__ $300.00 $555. 00 
Above is partial list-——many more in stock. 
, NEW METAL CUTTING TOOLS IN STOCE: 
Barber-Colman—Hobs, Milling Cutters, etc. Threadwell—Taps and Dies. Starrett—Saws 


Chicago-Latrobe—Twist Drilis and Reamers. 


Heller Brothers—Files. 


Putnam—Znd Millis. 


APEX MAGHINE TOOL SUPPLY 


3107 Wilkinson Bivd. 


Phone 3-1921 


Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN—MEN WANTED: We can place managers, supts. and asst. 
rayon-cotton fabric mills in United States and foreign countries, bleaching and finishing plants, 


supts. in sheet and pillow case factories, worsted yarn and cloth mifg.. 
underwear mills, narrow fabric plants, corduroy 


grey goods mills, sewing plant nylon fabrics; also office manager, overseers and second hands and fixers for many different departments; salesmen 
and sales trainees; chemists, chemica! engineers and laboratory men; and many others 


SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND FURNISHING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


CHARLES ?. 


294 Washington Street 


Phone: LIb erty 2-6547 


RAYMOND SERVICE, 


ince. 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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Packaging is important for protection— 


For Longer, Better 


More Efficient Service A 
your package gives you product. Cut ? 
For The Results 
You've Always Wanted 


Singleton’ s “Draft Horse” 


LONG DRAFT 
APRONS 


The World's Finest . . . Bar None! va Bor ON Gg 
Calfskin by Expert Craftsmen on Espe- a Charlotte, North Carolina 
cially Built Machines, Gauged to Mi- | 


crometric Accuracy of Measurement. 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Ball Bearings—Power Transmission | 
BUMPER STRAPS Lighting Equipment ' 


HOLDUP STRAPS : | Ventilating Fans 
Jack and Harness Straps——Binder Leather Textile Specialties 


Prompt, Efficient Service 


| « 
NOW! The New P atented P. O. Box 1839 Telephone 8165 ee 


CHEC K STRAP. 2 Spartanburg, S. ° ; 


with the ‘MAGIC GROOVES" that 
Reduce Heat — Relieve Tension 


Permit Instant Self-Forming You'll Save TIME In Your Plant With 
Increase Strap Wear 


Save Money—tincrease Efficiency THE KELLOGG M-5 


And Quote Our Sensible Prices. Automatic, man-to-man service, not hampered by man 


ual supervision. 
Provides for secret conversations. * 


W’e lastall and Maintain Under Contract. 


RUSSELL A. leto 
isi S ng’ & SouTHEASTERN Sounn & Evectronic Corp. 


BLANCO, TEXAS 105 Cleveland St. Greenville, S. C. 2 
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Raymond A, Pingree 
has been . appointed 
vice-president and 
technical director of 
Crown Chemical 
Corp., Providence, R. 
I. He was. recently 
chemical director of 
Warwick Chemical 
Co., division of Sun 
Chemical: Corp. Mr. 
Pingree graduated from Pratt Institute in 
1923 and spent the following six years with 
the Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., as chemist. 
The next eight years, he spent with the U. S. 
Finishing Co. as research chemist in charge 
of chemical manufacture. From 1938 to 
1940, he served as research chemist in the 
technical laboratory of E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. For the past 11 years, 
he has been with the Warwick Chemical Co. 


Frank R. Kuhn, Jr., secretary-treasurer and 
manager of Williams Printing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has been elected president of 
Printing Industry of the Carolinas. Mr. 
Kuhn's firm serves a number of textile firms 
with their printing needs. 


Robert Train, formerly comptroller, has 
been named head of the cotton office at Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., succeeding the late 
Fred G. Barnes. . Hugh M. Comer has 
heen appointed comptroller succeeding Mr. 
Train. . Mr. Train will be assisted by 
Roscoe Reynolds, who was transferred from 


Columbus, Ga., to Macon, and by George 


Lumpkin. 


Wilson W. Aultman, formerly general 
superintendent of Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxa- 
pahaw, N. C., has joined Shuford Mills. 
Inc., in a_ technical capacity with head- 
quarters at Hickory, N. C. 


Blaine A. Dellinger of Carlton Yarn 
Mills, Inc., Cherryville, N. C., recently was 
installed as president of the Cherryville 
Rotary Club. 


Walter A. Qualman, Jr., formerly super- 
intendent of §. Stroock & Co.; Inc., New- 


burgh, N. Y., is now. superintendent of 


Hardwick Mills, Cleveland, Tenn. Mr. 
Qualman was succeeded at Newburgh by 
John T. Drennen. 


S.C. Veney and James L. Eskridge have 
joined the supervisory staff of Stonecutter 
Mills Corp. at Spindale, N. C. Mr. Veney. 
formerly manager of the Southern division 
of Duplan Corp., has been made superin- 
tendent of gray goods manufacturing at 
Stonecutter and Mr. Eskridge, who was. di- 
rector of technical services for Burlington 
Mills Corp., has been added to the staff to 
serve in over-all management of the firm. 
John E. Bell, for the past 15 years direc- 
tor of manufacturing control for the Carter 
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has joined Stonecutter Mills Corp. as as- 
sistant to the president, Ivy Cowan. 
N. C., as assistant to. the president, Ivy 


John A. Staples, formerly group manage 
of the spun rayon mills of Burlington Mills 
Corp. in the Gastonia, N. C., area, has 
joined Parkdale Mills, Inc., of Gastonia, as 
assistant treasurer. 


R. A. DeSanto, technical director of fila- 
ment throwing, and Frank Matthews, head 
of the yarn procurement department at Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., Greensboto, N. C., last 
month completed 20 years of service with 
the company and were awarded service pins. 

Howard Grant, group. office manager 
of the terminal, and decorative fabrics and 
tricot divisions, completed 15 years with the 
hrm last month. . . . Administrative changes 
in a number of Bur-Mil filament plants has 
resulted in the naming of six men to new 
posts as superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents: Arnold Sanders, formerly super- 
intendent at the High Point, N. C., weaving 
plant transfers to the Plaid Plant at Bur- 
lington, N. C., as superintendent, replacing 
Willard Swiggett who has left the company; 
Willard Burrow, formerly assistant super- 
intendent at the Radford, Va., weaving plant 
assumes a similar position at the Bristol. 
Va., weaving plant; Frank Barnes, formerly 
assistant superintendent at Bristol, is trans- 
ferred in a similar position to the rayon 
plant at Lexington, N. C.; Roy Bobo, for- 
merly assistant superintendent at Lexington, 
becomes assistant superintendent at the 
High Point plant; and Robert Wood, for- 
merly superintendent of the Reidsville, 
N. C., throwing plant becomes assistant 
superintendent at Radford. 


Nobles L.. Killebrew 
has joined the South- 
ern sales force. ot 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
to handle the sales of 
the firm's line of oils 
and chemical special- 
ties to textile mulls in 
Virginia and the up- 
per half of North 
Carolina.. A 1950. tex- 
tile graduate from North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Mr. Killebrew previously was asso- 
ciated with American Yarn &. Processing 
Co. at Mt. Holly, N. C. He will make his 
headquarters and home at Raleigh, N. C. 
W’. E. Smith of Charlotte is Borne, Scrym- 
sers Southern manager. 


R. M. Mauldin, sales representative in 
Virginia and northern and western North 
Carolina for Universal Winding Co., suf- 
fered a stroke this month at his home in 
Charlotte, N.C. He is reported to be mak- 
ing a satisfactory recovery at Presbyterian 


Hospital, Charlotte. 


W. R. Kulow has been named assistant 
divisional sales manager, phosphates divi- 


sion of the Westvaco Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., with 
headquarters at New York City. Mr. Kulow 
was, until recently, associated with the 
textile chemical department of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and prior to that was a mem- 
ber of the New York division of 
Stauffer Chemical Co.  Simultanéously, 
Westvaco announcés the appointment of 
H. D. Robinson as assistant divisional ‘sales 
manager, Alkali Division, also with head 
quarters at New York. Mr. Robinson was 
formerly assistant manager, chemical sales 
division, Chas. Pfizer and Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and previously with the New 
sales division of Dow Chemical Co. 


sales 


G. M. Taylor is now assistant superin-. 
tendent of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) -Divi- 
sion of Reigel Textile Corp., replacing 
C. G. Bishop, resigned. John Stutts, for- 
merly overseer of carding at the- Jones- 
ville (S. C.) Mills unit of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., is now overseer of carding at Ware 
Shoals. 


W.-H. Miller, operations co-ordinator at 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C., has 
been named assistant to the president, James 


L. Coker. 


OBITUARIES 


Carlos' L. Faulkner, a former super- 
intendent of Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, 
Ga., died July 9 at his home in Atlanta, Ga. 
Surviving are five sons, three daughters and 
a sister. 


Arthur M. Kerr, 57, president of 
Broadnax (Va.) Mills; Inc., died July 13 
of a heart attack. Mr, Kerr was en route by 
automobile from Broadnax to his home in 
Montclair, N. J., when stricken. He also 
was a director of Reeves Bros.. Inc., and an 
ofhcer of James H. Kerr & Sons, Philadel- 
phia. Surviving are his wife, a daughte:x 
and a son, two sisters and a brother. 


Frank T. Ward, 88, of Raleigh, N. C., 
a former official for many years with Mel- 
rose Knitting Mills and Raleigh Cotton 
Mills, died recently. Three sons and two 
daughters survive. 


M. Clayton Webb, 56, operator of a 
textile mill in Cedartown, Ga., for the past 
two years, died July 5.. His wife, a daughter 
and a son survive, 


MILL NEWS 


ALEXANDER City, ALA Despite the 
confusing developments resulting from the 
Korean conflict, and the controls which fol- 
lowed, the fiscal year which ended June 30 
was a successful one from the standpoint 
of hours .worked and wages paid out to 
employees, President Thomas D. Russell of 
Russell Mfg. Co. said recently in his annual 
report to employees. The textile company 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


president said that taking the average of 
the past 12 months into consideration ‘we 
have worked more hours and paid out more 
money in wages than. in any other year in 
our history with the exception of the boom 
year, 1948." Despite uncertainties still fac- 
ing the industry, he told the mill employees 
that there are hopeful signs for the future. 
“We have every reason to believe that our 
customers will start forward buying within 
the very near future,’ the president of the 
49-year-old company said. “All buying has 
been practically dead since price ceilings 
were put into effect in January. Merchants’ 
shelves which were overstocked with goods 
are now beginning to empty. Over the 
whole country employment is at the highest 
peak ever, The mobilization program, after 
floundering about a year, is now beginning 
to get in high gear. Looking at the whole 
picture from the proper perspective, I can- 
not see how severe recession in business 
can take place in the forseeable future.” 


ANDERSON, S. C.—-Operations at the new 

Fiberglas yarn plant got under way July 9 
division of the Sun Chemical Corp. 
Plant operations are beginning while much 
of the building remains to be completed. 
The remaining 24 furnaces will be placed 
in operation as construction of the building 
progresses. 


WoOOoDLAWN, N. C,— Excavation work 
is now under way here at the site of the 
new plant to be erected by American Thread 
Co. The moving of about 400,000 cubic 
yards of dirt is being undertaken prior to 
laying foundations for the company's two 
initial buildings, each .of which will be 
about 200 by 500 feet. 


SAXAPAHAW, N. C.—Sellars Dyeing Co.., 
Inc., with authorized capitalization of $275,- 
000, has been chartered to deal in all types 
of fabrics and materials. Incorporators are 
Claiborne Young, Kenneth Young and Eu- 
gene Gordon, all of Burlington, N. C. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA~—The National Pro- 
duction Authority has approved construc- 
tion of a $10,829,000 rayon plant here by 
Courtaulds, Inc., the American afhliate of 
Courtaulds, Ltd., British rayon producer. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—-The Premier Worsted 
Mill plant, idle for the last three months, 
has been sold to American Woolen Co. 
American Woolen purchased the real estate 
from Fyans and List Corp. of Fall River. 
Mass., which bought it for resale after the 
Premier plant was shut down. The mill's 
machinery is being sold to other firms by 
Fyans and List. The plant contains apprexi- 
mately 100,000 square feet, and American 
Woolen now owns 20 acres of the surround- 
ing property. 


RUSSELLVILLE, ALA.——Southern Proper- 
ties, Inc., of New York City, has purchased 

building formerly owned by Russellville 
Mills, Inc., which will be turned over to 
a textile concern controlled by M. M. Clair- 
mont of New York City and which, in turn, 
plans to go into production of sheetings 
early next year. Southern Properties plans 
a remodeling and modernization project 
costing about $125,000. The old Russell- 
ville Mills produced broadcloth and prints 
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‘soluble zinc sulphoxylate formaldehyde 


Extremely high concentration, absolute uniformity, 
maximum stability, complete solubility combine to 
make Parolite your best bet for fast, economical, 
consistently thorough stripping of woolens, acetates, 
nylon, mixed fabrics or reworked wools. 
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Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry 
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MAKE 


ou can keep oil from spotting roving and yarn by 
using Texaco Stazon to lubricate saddles, top rolls, 


roll stands and shell-roll mandrels. Texaco Stazon stays on 
the bearings, stays off the work. It doesn’t creep or drip. 
Similarly, in weaving, Texaco Stazon makes an ideal loom 
lubricant because it won’t splatter in spite of shock and 
vibration. | 

Texaco Stazon is easily applied by squirt can and is de- 
signed to feed properly through saddle wicks. High 
humidity does not affect it and it does not form gummy 
deposits. Texaco Stazon is long lasting, too. Fewer appli- 
cations are required. 


CLEAN SAVIN 


Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


For grease-lubricated ball and roller bearings, use 
Texaco Regal Starfak. Its high resistance to oxidation, gum: 
formation, separation and leakage assures smoother opera- 
tion, longer bearing life, lower maintenance costs. 

For all textile machinery there are special Texaco Lubri- 
cants to assure greater efficiency and lower costs. A Texaco 
Lubrication Engineer will gladly help you select the 
proper ones. Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
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